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CHAPTER XVI. fection. In the upper part of the town the 
Tue winter, with all its delights and gaicties— | houses stand staring at each other in death-like 
the winter which, in those days at least, was “ the | silence. In the Circus, that “ bellows of which 
glorious summer of the sun of” Bath, has passed | Brock-street is the snout,”’ the countless heads of 
away. Card-parties and balls, soirées and ma- | stone that constitute the grotesque frieze which 
tinées,—al-fresco breakfasts, scientific dinners, | girds the lone area look like Gorgons upon the 
and midnight suppers, have vanished into the central foliage quivering in the breeze, which, 
limbo of the past. outs and ‘at homes,” and | there at least, blows everlastingly. Beyond, the 
crams’’ have subsided to repose, and their ma- | Royal C rescent, like a forlorn Niobe who has lost 
terial appliances, swaddled in canvas and packe “d her children, stretches its broad arms and em- 
away in warehouses, await in dusty solitude the | ‘braces the air, which bears not the echo of a 
dawn of another season, to reveal once more their | sound to cheer its desolate bosom. The green 
tawdry splendour to the g gaze of fashionable eyes. | grass sprouts between the paving stones, over 
The handsome theatre is shut up—the London | which the sparrows from the house-tops, sole 
stars have set to the western horizon. Kean, | denizens of the highway, lord it alone. Fashion 
Kemble, and Young, who have come down in suc- hi as de ‘parte d from the ‘halls of Bl: wdud, and the 
cession to personate Shakspeare’s heroes, summer looks down lovingly upon her 
amaze the hearts and delight the eyes of the | 8 stately abodes, and endues them with a grace and 
Bathonii ins, have flown back te Drury Lane, or gone ig grandeur contrasting suggestive ‘ly with the fi iy 
to illuminate the be nighted provinces with the | and frivolity of which ‘they are the periodical 
splendour of their presence. On the walls of the | shrines. 
building, round the entrance to box, pit, and gal-| It is afternoon, and Dickey Smith, who never at 
lery, the accumulated placards of the season, | this time of the year devotes more than half the 
plastered one upon another, soak in the rain,|day to the heads and chins of his customers, 
flutter in the wind, or blister in the sunshine—| leaving them after dinner to the care of his bigger 
till Johnny Ralph, with his ponderous longitude and better half, who, as he remarks with pertect 
ot body, comes at length with his mop and pail, truth, can lather and shave, and cut a child’s 
and amuses himself day after day in washing his| hair, as well as he can—has betaken himself to 
weary way through their multitudinous layers. the river’s brink to enjoy a few quiet hours of 
The city scems composing itself to slecp—the gudgeon- fishing, preparatory to a d: ay *s pike- 
aristocratic quarters being already in a dead | trolling—said gudgeons being wanted for live- 
trance. In Bond-street and Milsom-street, and| bait. Dickey, who was known to well- nigh every 
down the whole commercial line southward, the | resident inhabitant in his parish, was a decided 
tradesmen stand at their shop-doors, looking | character, and like most decided characters, bore 
lack-a-daisically at the sky, or at each other, or} in his phy sique the impress of his individuality. 
listening to the echoes of a solitary footfall upou | Though at this time little short of fifty years of 
the deserted pavement—or they shut their doors, | age, he might have been taken, at a few yards 
and abandoning their counters to the charge of distance, for a boy of fifteen arrayed for some 
Tom or Ned, consume the tedious mornings in masquerading purpose in a manly but somewhat 
knocking sien the balls in the billiard room, or, | obsoiete garb. On approaching him, however, 
more economically, in cultivating that bit of a} you would see the crows’-feet around his eyes; if 
garden by the river side, where they grow cab- he took off his hat, he revealed a bald crown ; and 
re ede for their own table, and fruits and flowers | if he turned his head, you saw that his grizzled 
for the consumption and delectation of a tribe of | hair was collected in a pig-tail of considerable 
blackguards who invariably take summary posses- | length, which stuck out mama ge | over the 
sion of them both before either can come to per- | collar of a rather Quaker-like coat ickey was 
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exactly four fect eight in altitude, but from the 
evident complacency of his demeanour it was 
plain that he spoke the truth when he averred 
that he considered himself ‘the right height,” 
and regarded his loftier neighbours rather with 
compassion than envy. His bodily frame, though 
small, was admirably proportioned; he was up- 
right as a dart, active as a roe, and though pos- 


sessing no great strength, capable of no end of 


fatigue. After the custom of barbers in general, 


he would talk without cessation as long as any- | 


body would listen, and generally of his own ex- 
ploits. As a matter of course, he was an incon- 
ceivable braggart, and lied incessantly, from a long 
course of habit, when angling, in which alone he 
found enjoyment, was the theme—though on 
other matters he was held to be as truthful as his 
neighbours. He prided himself on an intuitive 
perception of character, a study, by the way, which 
he had very greatly simplified by the division of the 
entire race of mankind into two classes—gentle- 
men and d—d scoundrels—including his own cus- 
tomers among the former, and his rivals in trade 
among the latter. For the woman-kind he pro- 
fessed a universal regard, and pretended, in mo- 
ments of confidence, that it was as universally 
reciprocated. 

‘Eyes and limbs,’’ who had earned that un- 
complimentary designation by the possession of a 
pair of protruding goggle-eyes, which almost 
looked into each other, and a brace of arms which, 
when he stood erect reached below his knees, had 
this afternoon fastened himself as a satellite upon 
Dickey, to whom he was no stranger. Since 
Bagshawe had discharged him to make room for 
Ilted—the boy, whose vagabond habits rendered 
him unfit for any useful purpose, had returned 
again to his old calling of scouring the streets, 
loitering at stable-yards, riding bare-backed horses 
for exercise, and boating or angling on the river— 
leading a life of semi-starvation, but of frolic and 
adventure, which had more charms for him than 
the comforts of home coupled with the yoke 
of regular industry. 

Dickey allowed him to bait his hooks, to plumb 
the bottom, to deposit the captured gudgeons in 
their prison, and to dig with his hands for worms 
in the bank—rewarding him for his services by 
the present of such finny victims as happened not 
to be gudgeons—and with a continuous lecture on 
the noble art of angling. 

‘“* Diggs,” said Dickey (for the barber scorned 
to adopt the general soubriquet, and called the 
boy by his own name), ‘who is that tall swell 
yonder with the new whipping-rod? ”’ 

“That?” said the young scare-crow—“ that’s 
Mr. Brunt—he’s a friend of my master’s as was. 
I say, don’t he lug ’em out—Crikey ! that’s four 
to your one !” 

“What's the use o’ them things? they’re no 
better than sprats! You can’t catch gudgeons 
like that, you kuow. But I say, Diggs, where 
does he deal for his —Hollo! blow me if he 
han’t hooked a trout! Yo ho! now we shall sce 
what his tackle’s made of. O#f he spins !—give 
him line, sir!—there you go, my pot-walloper! 
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'whizz—there’s a pull up!—a two-pounder, ]’j] 
wager a crown—take it easy, sir—plenty of time 
_—off again! I thought so—not so far this time, 
'though—ah, you’re done for, my fine fellow! it’s 
'goslings with you!—U-P Spells death, I reckon, 
Well, you are a beauty, ’pon my soul !” 
| As John Brunt drew his prize to land, the barber 
was at his side and congratulating him wpou his 
prowess and success. ‘I knowed this fellow 
was a layin’ hereabouts for this week past, sir, 
and intended to have a cast for him myself. ’Tis 
very few trout as come down into the river, but 
them as do come is always a good size.”’ 

“‘As you have had your eye upon him,” said 
‘John, ‘‘ you had better take him. I am quite 
satisfied with the pleasure of catching him, and 
he is of no further use to me.” 
| Really, sir,’ said Dickey, ‘‘ you are a gentle- 
-man—but I couldn’t take him off you, sir—though 
I would ha’ gave—let me see—yes, I would ha’ 
gave fifteen-pence to ha’ cotched him myself. [I 
couldn’t take him off you, sir—it’s agin my prin- 
ciples as a fisherman—and, fishing-tackle-maker, 
Will you allow me to give you my card, sir?” 

**QOh, by all means.” 

Here Diggs drew nigh, and, touching the rim 
of his ragged hat, cast an imploring look at John. 

‘‘ Ha, you young scape-grace !” said the latter, 
‘you mean to insinuate, I suppose, that you have 
no scruples, and will be glad of the prize. Isn't 
that it? There, take the fish, and get a little 
flesh out of them if you can.” So saying, John 
pointed to the smaller fry lying on the bank, and, 
throwing the trout among them, walked away. 

“That’s what I call a rale gentleman,” said 
the barber—‘‘ none o’ your shams.” 

‘“‘T b’lieve yer,” said the boy. “I say, Dickey, 
give us the fifteen-pence, and take the trout.” 

“‘Can’t do it, Diggs. I would ha’ gave fifteen- 
pence to ha’ cotched him; but I can’t bid more 
than ninepence for him now. It’s wuth the 
t’other sixpence to tell all the lies I must tell to 
make my customers believe that I lugged him 
out myself. However, if you'll swear ‘so help 
you Bob’ you'll never split, I don’t mind givin’ 
a hexter threepence.”’ , 

‘Well, so help me Bob, I won't split, if you'll 
give a shillin’.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s a bargain, then—here’s the bob. Bea 
good boy, now, and give it to your mother.” 

‘You may take your oath of that,” said the 
boy, laying his forefinger on his nose with a know- 
ing wink—‘‘and take out the change in strap— 
it’ll be so comfortin’.” 

Dickey had rolled up the trout in damp grass, 
deposited it in his long coat pocket, and was re- 
turning to look after the gudgeons, when a sound 
of distant shouting, bawling, and mingled laughter, 
which plainly proceeded from a considerable con- 
course of people, invaded the quiet stillness of 
the spot. 

‘‘ What the devil and all is comin’ here now to 
drive the fish away?” cried Dickey ; ‘‘ precious 
sport we shall have with all that mob about us.” 

Diggs ran to the top of the bank. ‘I know 





what it is, Dickey—its the Possessionin’—here’s 
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all the beaks and the bluc-bottles, and the leather- 
breeches from the charity-school, and half Bath 
besides. They're out a beatin’ the bounds. Crikey! 
gin’t they ashyin’ the cakes about? I can’t stop 
here, no how—blest if I can. If I don’t make 
haste the buns’ll be all gone! Good-bye, Dickey.”’ 
‘Stop, you young rascal !” bawled the barber ; 
«“[ want you’’—but he might as well have cried | 
Stop! to the stream of the Avon which pursued 
its sluggish way at his feet. Knowing that the 
multitude would cross the river at the ferry near 
the steps of which he had been bobbing for gud- 
geon, and that all chance of sport in that quarter 
was at an end, he made haste to pack up his tackle 
aud take himself out of the way—a crowd of. 
disorderly people being the one thing which, with 
good and sufficient reason, he held in instinctive | 
abomination. : | 
The crowd, headed by the sapient corporation, | 
accompanied by theircorpulent myrmidons,of whom 
our worthy friends Groggery and Bottle led the 
van, and followed by the yellow-legged fledglings | 
of the Blue-coat School-—the whole surrounded 
by a detestable rabble disgorged from the squalid | 
purlicus of Avon-street, Milk-street, and the 
quays, Which from time immemorial have con- 
stituted the Rookery of Bath, came roaring on in 
full voice. The functionaries of justice, having | 
perambulated the bounds of the borough since the | 
morning, and honoured the ceremony with the, 
customary libations at certain appointed halting- | 
places, were by this time in what Tony Lumpkin | 
calls ‘a concatenation accordingly,” or, in vulgar | 
English, three parts drunk, and engaged in the | 
two discordant excrcises of charity and pugnacity. | 
Pressed hard by the mob, who hemmed them in, | 
they had to fight their way with their tall white | 
wands in order to clear a passage for themselves | 
and the long tribe of yellow breeches which fol- | 
lowed at their hecls. When the rush threatened | 
to overwhelm them, they diverted the advancing 
tide by discharging a shower of plum-buns over 
the heads of the ragged regiment, who fought 
like tigers for their possession. Half of the 
coveted luxuries fell into the river, and were | 
either fished out again by shoeless urchins who 
risked a ducking, and often got it, in the attempt, | 
or were carried down the stream. 
The ferry-boat by which the whole of the pro- | 
cession had to cross the Avon near the spot where | 
Dickey had taken his position, was a flat-bottomed | 


again. 
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pressure of the rabble, crowded into it to the 
number of near thirty, and buat for the decision 
of Mr. Groggery, who led the way, and compelled 
the ferryman to pull off, would have added as 
many more. The ferryman protested against 
the load, and admonished the passengers to re- 
main perfectly quiet, at the peril of their lives. 
l’ortunately, they were not too far gone to despise 


the warning, and reached the opposite shore in 


sulety. Returning to fetch the second cargo, the 
man refused to approach the steps unless all but 
twenty, at the most, should retire; and declared 
that he had no intention of again risking the lives 
of so many. While he was parleying to this 
effect, one of the mob, seizing a boat-hook which 
lay upon the shore, pulled the stern of the little 
vessel to land; and immediately the unlucky 


Bottle, followed by one or two of his brethren, 


and near forty of the charity boys, rushed into 
it pell mell. To pull off was, with the boatman, 
a matter of instinct, to save himself from a 
further rush. Hooraying, roaring, laughing, and 
staggering in a frail tub depressed to within an 
inch of the water’s edge by their weight, the 
reckless and excited bacchanals moved slowly 


‘across the deep and sluggish bed of the river. 
When about the centre of the stream, some un- 


happy blockheads, more infatuated than the rest, 
began rocking the boat for the pleasure of alarm- 
ing their companions. In an instant it upset—a 


_wild and horrible cry rose for one moment to the 
sky, and in one tangled knot of clenched and 


clasping hands, twining limbs, and agonizing and 
horror-stricken faces, down went that clustered 
mass of jovial merriment, into the depths of the 
deadly river. A blank and terrible silence 
followed that harrowing cry—a silence so sepul- 
chral and profound, that, as all eyes were strained 


to pierce the seething, hissing, bubbling waters, 


whose troubled breast gave fearful indications 
of the death-struggle going on below; the song 


of the lark, warbled far aloft in the summer air, 


was distinctly heard mingling with the mournful 
gurgle from the river’s breast. ‘The big bubbles 


rose in streams to the surface, and now an arm, 


a hand, a maddened glaring eye flashed dimly 
for a moment through the green veil, to disappear 
At length a strong swimmer, who had 
desperately struggled from the grasp of fate, rose 
to the light of day, and with gasping haste struck 
for the shore. Another, and another, emerged 


vessel, with neither keel, prow, nor rudder, rudely from death, and shouts of encouragement rose 
fashioned from a few stout planks, and capable of | from the crowd as they were drawn to land. 
containing with safety some ten or fifteen persons | Hats and garments, which had been rent off in 
at most. The boatman, who was a lessee of the | that dark conflict, floated upwards, and these were 
corporation, and inhabited a cottage on the bank, | followed in a few minutes by the now inanimate 
sheltered beneath the terrace-level of the South | forms of the numerous victims, who, their strug- 
Parade, used neither oar nor paddle to propel his | gles over, were borne quictly away by the 
lumbering craft, but pulled it across the river by |current. 
means of a stout rope (one-third of which, nearest; By this time a couple of small punts had 
the shore, he had been compelled by the practical | arrived upon the spot, and as fast as the bodies 
humour of the Bath wits to replace with an iron | appeared, they were rapidly carried to the shelv- 
chain), stretched from bank to bank. ing shore, opposite the Parades, in full view of 
He pulled his boat to land as the uproarious| which the catastrophe had taken place. John 
party appeared on the top of the bank. The} Brunt, who had witnessed the miserable affair, 


civic functionaries, anxious to escape from the} had sent off young Diggs to Dr, idee te and 
Y 
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324 ILTED 
various other messengers to the nearest medical 
men. They were on : the spot in numbers, almost 
as soon as their services were available. The 
means and appliances for the restoration of life 
were liberally supplied by the inhabitants of the 
Parades; blankets and cordials were proffered in 
abundance, and willing hands were not wanting 
to follow out the directions of the medical men. 
Close to the spot where the lamentable disaster 
had occurred, there was an old pollard willow, 
hollow with age, whose radiating branches dipped 
in the water, into which the rotten trunk had 
sunk down years before. The decaying boll, 
which lay almost upon a level with the surface, 
afforded but an unstable footing, and a very in- 
secure support—but John Brunt had taken his 
position upon it, and with the identical boat-hook 
which had caused the mischief, had assisted in| 


drawing, one after another, several of the victims | 


to land. Seeing the luckless Bottle floating past, | 


he had contrived to hook him by the collar, and 


keep the senseless head above water, until other 


hands had kauled it into a punt, and taken it| 
ashore, when suddenly the rotten wood gave way, | 


and he fell sheer into ten feet of water, having 
barely an instant to indulge the pleasant recollec- 
tion that he could not swim. As he rose splashing | 
to the surface, however, he found that the good 
office he had rendered to others had been ex- 
tended to him in his turn—the friendly boat-hook 

ras under his arm, and a hand grasped him by 
the collar, and turned his face to the bank, up 
which he soon climbed, with no other injury than 
a good drenching. 

“Why, w ho are you?’’ said he, as he stood 
surveying the stout Stripling who had rendered. 
him such timely service—‘ I ought to know your 
face at any rate.’ 

“Very likely you do, sir,” said Ilted, for he 
it was, whom accident, Me “l pe rhaps with | 
a little of the natural curiosity of youth, had sent 


in the wake of the possessioners—‘“‘ at least, I 


know you well, and am happy to have rendered, 
you this trifling service.” 

“That is very well said, my boy—but I am 
not disposed to think it a trifle. I consider, at’ 
least, that you have a fair claim to all the money 
in my pocket, and you shall have it.” And John 
took out his purse and proffered it. 

‘¢ Excuse me, sir,’’ said Ilted, “that will never 
do. Ihave no claim upon your money. I am 
in Mr. Bagshawe’s employ, and a sery ice rendered | 
to his friends is rendered to him.” 

‘Then you mean to say that if I had not been 
a friend of your master’s, you would not have 
pulled me out of the water ?” 

‘No, sir, I do not mean that—I would have’ 
pulled any one out if I could—even a dog; but. 
I would not be paid for it.’ 

‘But why should you not be paid for it, if 1, 
am willing to pay you—can you tell me that >” 

“Perhaps I cannot say what should be said, | 
but my conscience tells me that I ought not to. 


take the money, and I must be allowed to refuse. | 


it.”’ 
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as you are. Really you ought not to take it, 
But I must not stand talking here i in wet clothes, 
can you get me put across the river? 
Ilted hailed a boat, there being plenty now 
upon the spot, and John stepping into it took his 
leave of him. 
“What a blessed yokel that new chap is what's 
got my place at Bagshawe’s!”” said Diggs, who 
had witnessed the above scene, to his friend 
Dickey. “Crikey ! wouldn’t I have had be 
pus? why there was guineas in it, I seed ’ 
through the nettin’. 
‘And a hinfernal hard-hearted young deyil 
-you must be to be thinkin’ o’ guineas, at sich a 
time as this, when the ground is covered with 
\the dead and the dyin’!” said the little barber, 
upon whom the sudden death of numbers, pro- 
fessionally known to him, had meade a decp and 
sorrowful i impression. ‘Bless my soul! if that 
there trout ain’t alive yet—I feel ’im a wallopin’ 
in my pocket this minnit—and to think there 
ha’ been twenty people drownded since he was 
lugged out—it’s dreadful.” 

The barber, however, over-estimated the fatal 
results. Thanks to the prompt attendance and 
)unwearied exertions of the medical staff, volun- 
tarily assembled on the spot, the casualties were 
reduced to something under a dozen dead, and 
about a third of that number who subsequently 
died from the effects of that day’s adventure. 
Among the latter was the unfortunate Bottle. 
Dr. Silverstone had taken him in hand, and in less 
than half an hour had suceceded in recovering 
him so far that, with Ilted’s assistance, whom the 
Doctor had pressed into the service in Bagshawe’s 
name, and that of another, he was able to walk 
home. JBut, on his arrival there, he took to his 
| bed, and never rose from it, dying, at the end of 
three weeks, according to ‘his friend Groggcry, 
of the quantity of water which he had swallowed, 
“enough to pison any man as, like his fren’ 
Bottle, was not a water-bottle;”’ but according to 
Dr. Silverstone, who attended him to the last, and 
may be presumed to have known best, of the ter- 
‘rible shock which his nervous system received in 
that dark and dreadful strife with death. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


| Whey John Brunt called next day upon Bag- 
shawe, with the view of eliciting, if possible, some 
method of showing the sense of the obligation he 
considered himself under to Ilted, he found him 
closeted with Betsy in the counting-house and up 
to the eyes in figures, the array of which sccmed 
to afford him anything ok everything but satis 
faction. The whole force of his establishment had 
been occupied, during the last few days, in the 
| testing process of taking stock ; and the unplea- 
sant conviction was forced upon Bagshawe and 
| his fair partner, that the state of the final balance- 
sheet which lay before them was far from being 
what it should be. The past season had been one 
of extraordinary duration, and more than usually 
‘productive to the tradesmen of the town; but 


“ Well then,” said John, “TI will be as gencrous! though Bagshawe had done an extensive business, 
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he was amazed to find that, owing to large and | 
ynaccountable deficits in the regular stock, the | 
returns from the shop during the whole year had | 
barely covered the current expenses. ‘True, it. 
was yery different with regard to the irregular 

er contraband stock, which being never sold in the 

shop, but in the show-rooms, formed a separate 

account; but that he had gained a thousand 

pounds by such hazardous speculations, however 

consvlatory it might be to his feelings, was hardly 

a compensation for the failure of his regular trade, 

and was no explanation at all of the mysterious , 
deficits, which cast a deep gloom over his counte- 

nance, and gave a perplexed and bewildered ex- 

yression to the fair face of Betsy herself. 

But Betsy’s face lighted up with its accus- | 
tomed cheerful smiles at the sight of John, as he 
eutered the shop; and calling Bagshawe, she led 
the way up stairs, and with her usual frankness 
laid the matter before him and asked his counsel. 

‘What are your suspicions ©”’ said John. 

“Qeally,” answered Betsy, ‘‘I do not know 
who to suspect.” 

“I do,” said Bagshawe, ‘‘I suspect the whole 
infernal banditti. It’s my opinion there’s scarce | 
a devil of them but smugs everything he takes a 
fancy to. Confound it! I wouldn’t mind any- | 
thing in reason; but when it comes to six or seven 
hundred pounds worth of goods in a year, it’s 
ruin, you know. There’s that Bottom—I know 
he’s a thundering thief; but the villain can sell 
better than any man in the shop, and he knows it. 
Then, there’s Bolt; he’s another scoundrel, but 
you sce he has good talent. I’ve seen him stick 
live pounds worth of goods into a customer, that 
didn’t mean to spend half-a-crown.” 

“But,” said John, ‘if you know they are 
rogues, Why don’t you discharge them ?”’ 

“And get a set of rascals who don’t know their 
business, und yet would rob me just the same, 
perhaps! No, that won’t do, Besides, how do I 
know what they know: Hang me, if I don't 
thiuk that fellow Higgins is the only honest man 
among the lot; and he’s too big a fool to do busi- | 
ness. DBetween you and me, I wouldn’t keep him 
aday, if it wasn’t for his d—d handsome face, that 
tie girls come in on purpose to look at.” 

“Well, if you can’t trust your dependents,”’ 
said Jolin, ‘* the only thing to be done is to adopt 
asystem of management that shall render fraud to 
any great extent impossible.” 

‘But how? there’s the rub!’ | 

‘ You must do as they do in the large London 
You must divide your business into 
ssparate departments; confine each man to his 
peculiar class of wares. Give them all invoices 
of the goods committed to their charge, and make 
(very man responsible for his own share of the 
gencral stock.” 

* Then I shall have the best salesmen discon- 
tented, and giving me notice to quit.” 

“* Not, perhaps, if you offer them a per-centage 
upon the sales they effect, in addition to their 
usual salary. 

“Why, d—n it, that would be as 
ngeing the whole stock.’ 
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my wretched health; but, never mind, I'll t 
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“What do you mean by tingeing ?” 

‘* Putting a premium upon the sale of an article. 
Don’t you see, when things stick by us month 
after month, we are obliged to tinge ‘em to force 
‘em off. I gave Dednail orders yesterday to tinge 
above five hundred pounds worth of goods that 
have been lying some time on hand. I expect 
they'll go—pretty well the whole lot. They'll 
walk off in a month or two; but we shall lose 
seven or eight per cent. out of the profits.” 

“Well, why not tinge the whole stock-—if 
tingeing is the word—as well as a part; though 
you need do it only to a small amount on new 
and saleable articles.”’ 

‘“Hem—ha. What do you think, Betsy, my 
dear ?”’ 

‘I think,” said Betsy, ‘‘ that the plan is an ex- 
cellent one, andit really must be carried out ; and 
what is more, it will be as well to do away with 
the till, and have all payments made at the desk. 
If you, my dear B., would sit there a few hours 
in the day, I could relieve you in the evening; 
and I’m sure you'd be all the better for having 
’ 

‘‘ Hang it! I’ve enough to do, I think, with 
it. 
We’re much beholden to you, John, for the hint.” 

‘‘ Now,” said John, ‘‘ perhaps you know what 
has brought me here this morning.” 

‘‘No, I don’t; nothing unpleasant, I hope.” 

‘‘Then the boy has said nothing about it. 
thought as much.” 

“¢ What boy ?” 

‘Your new Mercury. What’s his name.” 

“What, young Smith? You are not going to 
tell us that he’s in disgrace.” 

‘‘ What do you think of his laying hold of me 
by the collar?” 

While his auditors were staring with astonish- 
ment, John gave them the history of yesterday’s 
adventure with Ilted; and announced his intention 
of doing something in his behalf, whenever a 
proper opportunity occurred. 

Bagshawe, who was not a little pleased at the 
recital, expressed his approval of the boy’s con- 
duct in unqualified terms. Betsy, who had taken 
a liking to the lad’s frank face and willing dispo- 
sition, was equally eloquent in his praise, and ex- 
pressed an inclination to have him in the house, 
if it could be arranged, and to bring him up to 
the business. 

‘Let me add,” said John, ‘since you have 


I 


‘mentioned such a design, that I am ready to 


hold myself pecuniarily responsible for his good 
conduct—and will be his guarantee in any amount 
you may think proper.’”’ Ilted was then sent for 
to the drawing-room—made to drink a glass of 
wine—informed of the good intentions entertained 
in his favour, and regaled with encomiums upon his 
promptitude and disinterestedness, which brought 
the flush of bashfulness into his sunburnt face. 
When he had retired, the conversation turned 
upon the shocking event of yesterday, which had 
thrown many families into mourning, and in- 
flicted an indelible disgrace on the promoters and 


|managers of the preposterous and riotous orgies 
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which had ended so fatally. Dr. Silverstone had 
called in the evening and narrated the sad affair, 
as far as he had witnessed it, with a running 
philosophical commentary by way of illustration. 
John, having been an eye-witness to the whole, 
was in a condition to supply any further informa- 
tion; and Bagshawe, who had a morbid curiosity 
for the minutest details of things of the kind, 
insisted upon his staying to dinner and recounting 
circumstantially the whole of the harrowing 
history 

‘‘Thank heaven I didn’t see it,” he cried, when 
the story was ended —“ sure as fate it would have 
brought back the nerves—though I don’t believe 
in the nerves now, that’s a fact, and Trotter is a 
humbug. I hope they won't summon me to the 
inquest—Gad, if they do, I'll propose a verdict of 
‘Died by a drunken corporation.’ But it’s a 
dreadful thing, and too bad to joke about. If it 
had been the magistrates only, and they’d got a 
good ducking instead of a drowning, I woul l 
have sent them my compliments and “cried quits 
with ’em for my furs and Irish linens.” 

The cloth was removed, and the decanters and 
strawberries were upon the table, when the ser- 
vant announced that Mr. Benlazar was below, 
and desired to speak a word with Mr. Bagshawe. 

“Show him up, Mary—show him up, and 
place a chair.” 
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‘ Sidle!” cried Bagshawe and his wife in the 
same breath, * good heavens! you don’t mean to 
say that Sidle is drowned !” 

“€ Vorse, py Gott! vorse dan d: it—de shentle- 
mans have polted, ma tear friend - ¥ 

‘‘Bolted ! what decamped ?’ 

‘Cut clean.away, as troo as I’m a shinner— 
you shee if he vash only trownded,—vy dere 
vould pe de goots for de creditorsh—put de tam 
rascal—I peg barden, de shentlemans, he is your 
friend—he is polted vid eferyting put de emty 
ows—noting vas pay for, everyting is clean out— 
de furnituresh, de pictursh, de gran’ piano, de 
linen, de shina, de class—all valk off, nopody 
know ve res, nopody know ow, nopody know ven.’ 

‘‘ Pleasant hearing, upon my soul!”’ said Bag- 
shawe, ‘‘ why the man must be a complete swin- 
dler! My friend, do you call him? why he owes 
ime, let me see—Good God, Betsy, how much is 
it, my dear? Is it fifty pounds, do you think,?”’ 

‘(Quite that, I should say,” said Betsy, “ you 
have no one to thank for it but yourself, my dear. 


You know I have warned you from the first. I 


never approve of giving ‘credit to those very 
clever people,” —and Betsy rose, rang the bell, 
and ordered up Mr. Dednail and the le dger. 

“Tell us the amount of Mr. Sidle’s account, 
Dednail,’’? said Bagshawe, clasping his hands 


and fidgeting restlessly on his chair. 


The Jew rolled into the room, his fierce eyes | 


flashing beneath their shaggy brows, and, making 
a low and deliberate obeisance to the lady, and 
distributing a couple of grins and fitful nods to 
the gentlemen, glided into his seat. 

6 Py Gott, Mistar Pagshawe, you are mine 
friend—and so I come to tell you apout dat un- | 
lucky pusiness, you shee.’ 

“Ah, my dear sir, we’ve just been talking it 
over—and T was going to remark as you came in, 
what sensele 88, inconsiderate blockheads all those 
people were.” 

“Vell, and datsh de troot, too, and ’m vx 
clad to hear you shay sho, 
vash not in it youshelf.” 

“Tin it?” cricd Bagshawe, “ what made you 


think I was such a fool? thank heaven I don’ t 
mix myself up with such a beggarly scum as that.” 

“ Peggarly scum is fery goot vort for soshe 
fellows—and I don’t shay, mine goot friend, dat 
you mix youshelf up, you know; put ven I sce 
em in you ows—you know——’”’ 

“Oh, as to that,” said Bagshawe, “ anybody, 
of course, can come into my shop, and I can’t 
prevent them ; ; but as for my parading the town 


in company with a pack of fools, and a rabble of 


tatterdemallions at my heels —that’s another 
thing.” 

** Barade de town! 
I come to talk apout ?”’ 

“Why, what everybody is talking about—the 
wholesale drowning on the river yesterday.” 

““O pegar, I nevar trouble my head apout dat— 
ven peoplesh get tronk and go a svimmin’, dey 
moshe take vat comes of it. ‘No, ma tear frie ni, 


Vy, vat de tefil you tink 


I come to talk apout dat unlucky pusiness of 


Mistar Shidle.” 


| 
7 
| 
| 
| 


cause den I tink aie 


‘“‘Vitty-seven pounds twelve.” 

A groan from Bagshawe. 

‘A tam schvindler!”’ from Benlazar. 
“By cash—” 

“ bagel that you say, sir—by cash?” 


‘Yes, sir; by cash ¢ arrived this morning, to be 
placed to the credit of Mr. Sidle’s ac count—thirty 
pounds.” 


‘Come, hang it—not so bad after all—by Jove, 
I retract the swindler; it’s my opinien he'll pay 
the whole now—take a glass of wine, Dednail.” 

‘‘Ma tear friend,” said Benlazar, ‘vould you 
let ma shee de monas vat Mistar Shidle shend— 
vash it notesh or a sheck? joste let ma shee de 
monas.”’ 

“Q, certainly—what was it, Mr. Dednail ?” 

“ Cavanagh’s notes, sir. Dll bring them up— 
three tens.” 

The notes were brought, and Benlazar examined 
them rigidly, as though very much doubting their 
genuineness. Had his hairy visage been calculated 
to express his inward emotions, it would have 
shown the Jew at a complete nonplus. In his 
revelations with respect to the accomplished Sidle 
he had not made quite a clean breast of it. We 
shall take the liberty to add a few items for the 
benefit of the reader. From the information 
which he had so cleverly clicited from Sidle’s 
daughter the Jew had come to the conclusion that 
it would not do under any circumstances to dis- 

count.for that plausible individual ; and he judged 
rightly enough that it might make against his 
reputation in certain quarters were he known to 
be on terms of familiarity with a man who he felt 
pretty sure would, at a time not far distant, be- 
come a subject of no very flattering remark. On 
this account it was that he had refused his invita- 
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tions, and thus.eseaped the necessity of returning | Sidle never returned to Bath; but he left a repu- 
them. But on the other hand, he had never) tation behind him which for some weeks increased 
openly broken with Sidle, whom he was in the | in magnitude hourly. He had been seen so fre- 
frequent habit of meeting at the winter parties of | quently in the company of men of respectability 
the higher middle-class circle. He had taken|and substance—had shown such an aristocratic 
occasion to regret in a friendly way that owing to | instinct for the choicest viands, such an educated 
the tightness of money in the market, he was not | palate in the selection of his wines, and such an 
in a condition to do his paper for him—and at | unfeigned abhorrence and contempt for everything 
the same time to let him know that any little! which was not of unimpeachable quality--that 
_ business of a strictly commercial nature would be ‘not only had no one thought of refusing him 
more in his way. ‘Thus it happened that it was | credit, but few had felt bold enough to proffer 
Benlazar himself who, with the pious assistance | him a second-rate article, even when they had no 
of his sons, Moses and Isaac, and the co-operation | better to submit to his patronage. The revelations 
of a few vagabond members of the tribe of Judah, | which were made from day to day of the progress 
had summarily cleared out the handsome residence | he had achieved in the public confidence were 
in Gay-street, the whole of the contents of which | perfectly astounding, and it was a marvel to his 
were at the present moment—“ furnitursh, pic- | protegés by what means he could possibly have 
tursh, gran’ piano, linen, shina, and class,” and | got rid of their united contributions. Like some 
everything besides, safely stowed away in the | other great actors, Sidle figured more largely after 
multitudinous caverns of the Jew’s omnivorous | he had left the stage than while he kept possession 
den. The man of business had bought the goods | of it—passionate memories lingered long upon 
‘a pargin you may debend,” a week before, and | his gentlemanly exploits; and it is possible that 
had them all packed ready for removal when ajto this very hour there are a few pensive recol- 
convenient opportunity should present itself. The | lections of him yet surviving. 
calamity on the water, which drew half the town athe 
to the river’s brink, left the coast conveniently ; een as 
clear for the transport, which, by the well-known CHAPTER XVIIT. 
perfection of Israelitish management in such} Bagsuawe was fully determined to carry out the 
cases, was effected in a few minutes. Benlazar | reform of his establishment on the plan that John 
never dreamed that Sidle would be heard of again | Brunt had suggested, and which, at the present 
by his victims, who were pretty numerous, and | day, is the one in general use. But in order to 
his astonishment at finding that the fellow had | effect this satisfactorily, he felt it necessary that 
forwarded a portion of the very notes he had paid | he should be possessed of certain information as 
hin—for he knew them by their numbers—to,to the real character of his inmates, that he 
one of his creditors, set his wits whirling in a| might select with prudence those who would 
circle from which they could find no outlet. bear the greatest responsibility. This informa- 
“Well,” said Betsy, smilingly, ‘‘ you find the | tion he was determined to have, and, in order to 
notes perfectly correct I suppose, Mr. Benlazar.” | obtain it, he had recourse to a measure which 
“Q, pegar, dey are right as de pank; de more amore scrupulous practitioner would have he- 
lokey for you. I vish all de oders shall get so|sitated to adopt. Towards evening he walked 
moshe.”’ down to the paradise of Avon Street, a locality 
‘“T hope you are not a sufferer yourself, sir.” | which, at that time of day, whatever it may be 
“Me—I don’t abbrove of givin’ credit to dose} now, had scarcely its paragon in filth, squalor, 
fery clayver peoplesh no more as you. De man | and beastliness of every kind, and their concomi- 
owe me notin’—I sall vish you de goot-day—I | tants, recklessness and demoralization, in any 
moste go pack to my den.’’ And Benlazar de-| city in Europe. It might with truth have been 
parted. ‘termed the Alsatia of the nineteenth century, 
‘‘ John,” said Bagshawe, who had been revolving | inasmuch as it was the sanctuary of ruffians and 
the Sidle system in his mind while the Jew was burglars, who lurked unmolested by the police 
ruminating over the notes; ‘I'll sell you the re- | in its foetid courts, which the latter could rarely 
mainder of Sidle’s debt—there’s a speculation for | be urged to penetrate. Sweeps and marine-store 
you. What will you give for the twenty-seven ‘dealers were the principal tradesmen of the dis- 
pound twelve >” | trict, and it was to one of these latter that Bag- 
“Not the odd shillings,” said John; ‘“ you | shawe applied, receiving at his hands a hundred 
have seen the last of him, you may be certain. | or more of rusty keys strung upon a wire, for the 
The man is a rogue; he has sent you a part of consideration of just eighteen-pence. Armed 
your money because it is his plan to pay a part of with these, he next day began his investigation, 
his debts, to prevent too hot a pursuit after the without saying a syllable to Betsy. Despatching 
whole. Probably he is not without some sense of | Mr. Bottom, on some pretence of business, to a 
gratitude, and he may have selected you as the | distance which would ensure his absence for at 
recipient of his favours in return for the handsome | least an hour, he betook himself to that gentle- 
entertainment you have so frequently afforded him | man’s dormitory, fitted keys to his boxes and 
during the past six months.” private repositories, and made himself pom 








Bagshawe demurred to this summing up, but; master of their contents; jotting down suc 
Betsy adopted it as the correct view of the case—{| memoranda, as he went on, as might serve for 
and such it proved to be. Mr. Christopher Lick] his future guidance. We shall not accompany 
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him in this curious voyage of discovery, which | 


it took him several days to prosecute to its con- 
clusion. Not a single member of his household 
escaped the unconscious investigation. It was 
fur from being entertaining to Bagshawe himself, 
but it opened his eyes to the injustice of his sus- 
picions in some instances, and confirmed his 
worst fears in others. When the exploration 
was ended he called Betsy to council, told her 
what _ had done, produced his log-book, and 
read it over to her. He was quite unprepared, 
snot r, for the effect which such a revelation 
would have upon his better half. 
tolerating the villany when it was made indispu- 
tably plain, and temporising with the villains, as 
Bash awe would craven-like have done, she fired 


» like a Cassandra, and alarmed him with the! 


bold and decision of her measures. She 


CSS 


erdere1 Hobbs to fetch Bottom’s boxes instantly | 


to the drawing-room, and that done, commanded 
the thunderstruck Bottom to open them in her 
cuce. It was in vain the fellow expostulated, | 
a shilly-shallied, and couldn’t find the key, 
and eq: tally in vain that Bagshawe interfered to 
b tpone if not prevent the exposure. She tore 
ith her own hands the keys from the culprit’s 
. ket, threw open ‘the boxes, and spread the 
— before him. ‘ Now,’ said she, ‘‘ serpent: 
villain ! hongrateful reptile that you har! you have | 
your choice! A vessel sails from Cumberland | 
i ‘ “n to-morrow night for America; either you 
yo by that, without specch or corre spondence | 
with a single person, or I send for an officer and 
tr: 4 you. IL give you two minutes,” and 
she took her watch in her hand, “to inake ‘the se- 
lection.”? Bottom chose wisely, 
American citizen rather than a Botany Bay convict. 
O Swell drove him over to Bristol, and deposited | 


him sutely on board the Lagle, where good care wis | 


taken of him, and he was finally landed at New 
York. 


delivered to their guardianship ignominiously ; a 
few were quictly disch: weed; and thus, without 
the trouble or expense of prosecution, or the dis- 
cord of gossiping tongues, Bagshawe flattered 
himself that the desired purification was effected. 

When Ilted returned home after his gracious 

ception in the drawing-room, 


paper parcel awaiting him, which his mother, 


With a juysterious smile upon her face, told him | 
It contained a selection of large | 


he was to open. 
and handsome volumes, 
plete edition of 

yvages and travels. ‘They were a present from 
John Brunt, whose kindness did not end here. 
Qn leaving Bagshawe, John had found his way 
to Martha’s cottage, and passed an hour with the 
delighted mother in talk about her son; and 
learning that the boy’s chief pleasure was_ in 


Cul s D> 
reading to her during the evening hours, had 


among which was a com- 


sent the books for his use from his own library. 
liless than a week trom this time, [ted having 

undergone a metamorphosis in his outward man, 

much to the advantage of his personal appearance. 


Instead of | 


clecting to be an | 


Two others, younger men, whose families | 
were known to the ‘Bagshawe s, were locked up| 
in a garret until their parents arrived, and then | 


he found a brown | 


Shakspeare, and a number of. 
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was installed in his new position. It was a some- 
what ambiguous one at first, involving various 
and dissimilar duties. He was general messenger 
and collector out of doors, occasional helper in 
shop or warehouse, and often for hours in the‘day 
the substitute of Bagshawe or Betsy as cashier at 
the desk. He slept in a small lobby adjoining 
the counting-house, and, when business was over 
for the day, passed his in-door leisure in the 
woe esas ae room, where he was thrown into 
society with Nancy Foster. 
The acquisition of a new companion of the 
other sex, was an era in the life of the young 
girl. She was not long of discovering—what 
child ever is?—the true character of her new 
associate; she was a stranger to bashifulness, he- 
cause, partly from the peculiar circumstances of her 
'infant education, and still more from those which 
surrounded her beneath the roof of her present 
guardian, the element of vanity was wanting in 
| her composition; and she no sooner recoguised 
the candour and disinterestedness of the stranger 
| youth, than she spontaneously reciprocated both 
with all the freedom and abandonment of a 
childish disposition. Ilted, whose temperament 
| was constitutionally cheerful, now that fortune 
-scemed to smile upon him, and the remembrance 
of past trials no longer depressed his spirits, gave 
way to his natural sprightliness s, and brought the 
sounds and sights of mirth into that underground 
| region. Nancy’ s merry and musical laugh was 
heard for the first time to ring in the ear like 4 
pleasant chime, and Bagshawe, who declared that 
it did his heart good to hear it, would sometimes 
| plunge into the hall and surprise the children in 
the midst of their mirth, and perhaps lug them 
off impromptu to a panorama or a fantoccini ex- 
hibition, where he would sit, pleasantly tickled 
with their unsophisticated expressions of delight, 
,and powdering them with a cataract of snuff w ith 
which he regaled himself the while. 

In favourable weather the evenings of summer 
were passed by the new friends, together with 
+) gen whose protection was not with impunity 
to be ignored by the aboriginal blackguards with 
/which the suburbs of the city at that time 
_abounded, in exploring the picturesque localities 
Which lay around them on every side. Hand in 
hand, like brother and sister, they wandered 
| together through the lanes and meadows s, and 
“along the delicious valleys ape which the 
river winds its way towards the sea ; or ascended 
the neighbouring heights to c: vy the breezy alr 
of the dow ns, or “watch the animating sports of 
the tented cricketers, or drink in the hues of’ the 
glorious sunsets, which lingered afterwards in 
| their dreams. Often w hen the housekee :per could 
spare Nancy for a holiday, she would hasten to 
Martha’s cottage to carry the aid of her busy fin- 
gers to the never-ending task of needle-work; 
sitting beneath the leafy eaves of the overhang- 
ing thatch till the long shadows of the trees 
waved upon the red roofs of the houses far below, 
and the deep-mouthed bay of Tiger, heard in the 
distance, announced that Lted, released from his 
‘occupation, was coming to fetch her home, 
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Martha had never in her whole life, perhaps, 
though it is possible she might not have w illingly 
owned as much, been so quietly happy as during 
her lonely residence in the cottage. Her industry 
more than supplied her humble wants; from her 
husband, the dread source of her past misery and 
yet occasional apprehension, she believed or 
trusted that she was for ever free, and her heart 
was at ease with regard to the welfare of her 
boy, Whom she saw in a fair Way to rise, it was 
all she desired, to a respectable station in soc icty. 
When the weather torbade the out-door ram- 
bles of the new friends, they found ample sources 
of recreation in those of instruction which the 
house afforded. Of books there was no lack, and 
these they read together, choosing, as a matter 
of course, the narrative and the fictitious in pre- 
ference to the dogmatic, disquisitional, and dusty. 


Thus they got throug eh a rather liberal stock of 


the good old Ene slish stories, whic ‘hy in inculcating 
action and self-reli: ance, leav e the imagination and 
the fancy tree to follow their own vagaries. 
Then there were serious studies to be prosecuted, 
in which Ilted played the part of instructor, and 
by teaching Nancy what he knew, established 
and increased his own stores of. knowledge. 
Nancy now found that every branch of study 
assumed a new and stronger interest, and a 
powertul and generous enthusiasm impelled her 
exertions for improvement. ‘This new fecling 
had a corresponding ettect upon her manners, and 
even her personal appearance. By degrees tly 
stiff, little-old-maidish rigidity of her demeanour 
thawed into the natural freedom and graceful 
playfulness habitual to childhood, and the classi- 
cal, statuesque immobility of feature relaxed 
beneath the pressure of emotions to which she 
had hitherto been a stranger, but of which the 
innocent face of the young maiden is the divinest 
— 

Bayshawe’s “ humours”? would not long allow 
him to pay anything like a sedulous attention to 
the desk, and B etsy found her time too valuable 
behind the counter to relieve him as effectually 
as she had proposed doing. The result was that 
[ted practically filled the post of cashicr during 
the best part of the day; and as his knowledge 
of accounts was found quite sufficient for the 
duty, no objection was found against his per- 
forming it, under the surveillance of the princi- 
pals. 

A year passed on; another season came and 
Went, peacefully and happily for our hero, who 
grew in stature and in the good opinion of all 
around him; it passed, too, satisfactorily for 
Bagshawe, who found that the reformation he 
had effected in his system of doing business told 
profitably at the annual audit, which this time 
ussumed a more pleasing aspect. Betsy, on her 
periodical visits to Paris, brought home good news 
of the girls, who were doing W vell, and e xpanding g 
promis ingly both in m ind and person. Bagshawe 
health had been less than usually alarming, ca 
with the exception of some few experiments with 
Bath plaiste Ts, # Course of Dutch drops, an addi- 
tional issue in the other arm, a brace of cuppings 
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on the temples, and the monthly nuisanee of adozen 
ortwoof leeches, hadcaused him very little trouble. 
Towards the termination of this period he had 
enlivened his domestic circle by the presence of 
his little son, who being now old enough to walk 
and to talk, he had had sent home to gladden his 
paternal heart. The boy, though under three 
years of age, was in form a perfect miniature of 
his father, and so ludicrously like him in every 
feature, that it was scarcely possible to refrain 
from laughter at the ideas suggested by the com- 
parison of the two when seen together. The 
general remarks on this subject pleased Bagshawe 
amazingly; and he did his utmost to spoil the 
child, who ‘elver idy evinced a fiery spirit, a course 
of proceeding in which he was rather abetted 
than discountenanced by Betsy herself, who, with 
all her masculine practical sense on other matters, 
was weak as the weakest on aught that concerned 
her boy. Young as he was, the little imp soon 
discovered that he Was the paramount object of 
regard, and he assumed the rule accordingly. It 
was Bagshawe’s delight to place him on the table 
after dinner, and see him strut among the dessert 
fruits and wines. When he threw the nuterackers 
at Dr. Silverstone’s head, the father chuckled 
with delight; and when on one occasion he 
kicked a decanter of port over the ample paunch 
of the complacent Thoroughbrass, he literally 
roared with rapture. Whatever mischief he did, 
if he broke windows, smashed vases, or cracked 
mirrors, the fond father could not tind it in his 
heart to repair the damage until he had first ex- 
hibited the wrecks in triumph to his friends as 
evidences of the * young rascal’s” spirit. These 
diversions were, however, too expensive to be 
long endured; and when the novelty of the 
thing was over, and the bump of destructiveness 
had been developed to the tune of some fifteen 
or twenty pounds, the Misses Darkins stepped in 
like angels of merey, and bore the infant Baresark 
off in triumph to their unimpeachable establish- 
ment, which, for the general convenience of 
lamilies, combined the capabilities of a seminary 
for young ludies with those of a preparatory 
school for young gentlemen, as the circulars, 
delicately printed by Messrs. Hazard and Binns, 
“respecttully ” announced. 


CHAPTER NIX. 


Youna Discs, or Eyes and Limbs, whichever 
the reader cliooses, by the indulgence of vagabond 
habits, had fallen into bad company, and become 
sadly demoralized; so much so, that the little 
barber had been compelled to forswear his society. 
That poor forlorn scamp was late one summer 
evening crouching by the river side and blas- 
pheming over a “ loggerhead” which he had 
; pulled out with the expectation that it was a 
gudgeon at least, when he was accosted by a 
stranger in a semi-seafaring garb. 

‘Your name’s Diggs,” said the man. 

“| know’d that afore,” suid the boy. 

‘‘You used to work for Mr. Bagshawe. 

‘‘] know’d that, too.”’ 
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330 ILTED 


“You seem a knowing chick; perhaps you | 


wouldn’t mind helping me to a little of your, 


knowledge.” 
‘‘ It ain’t no use a pokin’ your fun at me; I 


don’t know nuth’n as you wants to know, and if 


I do I ain’t goin’ to tell it athout you stans 
summut.” 
‘‘T want nothing for nothing, here’s a tanner 


to begin with, you just answer me one or two 


questions, and I don’t mind another or two on to | 


it 9 


The half-starved urchin brightened up as his. 


fingers clutched the coin, to the touch of which 
they had long been strangers, and he declared his | 
readiness to answer all questions to the best of | 
his ability. The man beckoned him away, and 
Diggs, twisting his line round the willow wand 
that served him for a rod, concealed it beneath 
the bank, and followed the stranger towards the 
dark archway that led up to Grove Street. 

‘Bagshawe keeps a tidy lot of hands, don’t 
he?” said the man. 

‘‘T ’blieve yer, more than twenty,” 

eply. 

‘Mostly young men, I suppose ?’ 

“They be all young men; gentlemen they 
theirselves.” 

“And how many young women?” 

“There ain’t no young women, ’sept the sar- 
vants, and they b’aint over young, I reckon, if | 
wrinkles is anythink.”’ 

‘‘ And who is there besides ? ”’ 

‘‘There’s a stoopid yokel, a chawbacon feller, 
what got my place, as calls hisself Hinky | 
Smith.” 

”" Nobody else?” 

“ Only the sarvants and the housekeeper, that’s 
all?” 

“Ts there no children 


was the 


’ 


calls 


at home? ”’ 


‘No, none on ’em now, ’sept a tallow-faced | 
gal, a reglar dummy, what lives along o’ the 


housekeeper, her name’s Nancy summut.” 

* Nancy what ?” 

“Blowed if I reklects rightly — Nancy — 
Nancy—” 

‘* Higgins, is it? ’’ said the man. 

* No, nuth’n like that, more hke Buster, but 


9 


it ain’t Buster.” 
‘Gloster, is it? ”’ 
“No, Foster, that’s it Nancy Foster; she 


ain't nuth'n to speak of, she ain’t big enough to 
serve in the shop; she’s under the house keeper, 
and goes to school. IJ say, stan’ some scran, s’help 
me cheese an’ crust, I’m precious peckish.”’ 

The stranger entered a low public-house in 
Grove Street, and complied with the boy’s de- 
mand; there we shall leave him continuing his 
interrogations. 

Early in the evening of the day following this 
conversation, Naney, being dispatched by Mrs. 
Bagshawe on a message of business, set off for 
the villa residence of a customer which stood 
half-way up the ascent leading to Claverton Down. 
She liad often been the same route before, and 
there was no possibility of her mistaking it. It 
had been agreed that when she had fulfilled her 
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'mission, she should return to Martha’s cottage, 
and there await the arrival of Ilted, who was 
generally at leisure after Seven o’clock. He Jett 
the house as usual about that time, with Tiger 
frolicking at his side, but on arriving at his 
‘mother’s home, was astonished to find no Nancy 
‘there. Martha had no doubt but that she would 
soon make her appearance, and the boy amused 
himself for half-an-hour in trimming the little 
garden, and cropping it of some of the wild 
luxuriance it was beginning to assume for want 
of his regular attention. At the end ofethat 
‘time, he beg ran to feel dissatisfied, and resolved to 
go in search of his companion, for w hom Tiger 
had been for some time nosing about uneasily in 
every direction. Calling the dog, he ran along 
‘the summit of the cliff, ‘and desce onded as quic kly 
as possible into the route she must have taken. 

When he reached the foot of the hill, ‘Tiger, who 
seemed perfectly to comprehend the object of his 
‘search, bounded forward, and led the way, stop- 
ping at intervals, to cool his flaming tongue, till 
llted came up with him. They reached the villa 
where Nancy should have stopped, but the dog 
passed it without notice, and went steadily for- 
wards to the wide open down. ‘The sun was 
already level with the horizon, andthrew their long 
,shadows many a rood across the sward. There 
| was nothing in sight but here and there a group 
of tall firs, whose jagged and storm-broken 
| branches reflec ‘ted the scarlet rays like bars of fire. 
|The sun went down as they traversed the broad 
| area, and the fir cones chafed and whistled over- 
head drearily in the night-wind, as the shades of 
twilight stole softly over the landscape.  Lted 
thought of returning, supposing that Nancy might 
have found her way back in another direction ; 
but the dog paid no attention to any signal to that 
effect, and, with nose to earth, pursued his way 
right onward. 

Alarmed and perplexed, Ilted knew not what 
to do, but still followed mechanically, when sud- 
denly there emerged, directly in his path, the 
welcome apparition of the little barber. Dic ‘key, 
on this occasion, was in high spirits; he had been 
trolling in C ombe brook all the afternoon, and had 
bagged or rather basketed a pike of nine pounds 
weight, besides another of smaller pretensions. 
_Bagshawe being a regular patron, the barber knew 
ited well enough, and immediately halted with 
the intention of exhibiting for his gratification 
the proofs of his skill; but Ilted cut him short 
with his earnest and not very coherent inquiries 
alter his lost companion. 

“Have I seen a young gal ?” said Dickey, ‘why 
to be sure I have, though I’m blest if 1 should ha’ 
thought of it, if so be yon had’n a spoke. Don't 
she wear a blue striped silk frock, not a new one, 
you know; and han’t she got black hair and a 
palish face ?” 

“That is she; you are 
“which w ‘ay was she going ? 
sir, quick.” 

“ Blest if she was goin’, as you may say, any- 
where. She was a bein’ draggled and shoved and 
earr'd along by acouple o’ men. Gosh! T thought 


right,”’ said Ilted, 
Quick, my good 
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they was queer fish, an’ I stopt ’ em and ast “em 
what they was doin’ to the child.” 

« Villains! and what reply did you get? 

“They said she was a runaway gal, and they 
wi as taking her home to her mother, as lived at 
Bradford, and was a breakin’ her heart about her. 
So, of course, I had nothin’ more to say, and I 
let’em go on. Why they can hardly ha’ got 
heyond the ‘Brass Knocker’ now.”’ 

«You must come with ine,” said Ilted. “ That 
poor ¢ ‘hild is Mr. Bagshawe’s ward ; and you must 
never leok him in the face again, if you refuse. 
We must rescue her, come what may.” 

“TIL go, blest if I don’t. Mr. Bagshawe is a 
ge tleman, ‘and them’s d—d scoundrels. I say, | 
wish you'd varry these fish though abit. Now, 
then, ‘let me get my spear out.” And Dickey 
drew from its case the butt-end of his trolling- rod, 
which was armed with a murderous spear, shoul- 

dered it, and marched valiantly to the rescue. 
They stopped at the “ Brass Knocker” to make in- 
quiries. The landlord had only seen the fellows 
ss, hauling the child between them, and con- 
jectured that they might be about a mile a-head 
on the road towards Bradford. 

They went on down the hill, and crossed the 
bridge which spans the canal at the bottom; but 
now Tiger, who had hitherto led the way, refused 
to follow them, and by whining and barking, and | 

yarious dumb but significant motions, drew their | 
attention to a side-way which led to the towing- | 
path of the canal. i, 

“Does the dog know the child?” asked Dickey. | 

“Better than he knows anybody,” says Ilted ; 
and Iam persuaded he knows that we » have lost 
her.” . 

“Then let the critter have the lead, and look | 
out. Gosh! it’s my opinion we're comin’ to the 
scratch. He's got the scent, mind you.’ 

“Hie on then, Tiger !” said Ilted. The dog | 
dashed down the steps and ran along the towing- | 
path. The moon, near at the full, peeped over the | 
brow of the hill, and made a bright pathway on 
the surface of the water, as the two, at the top of) 
their speed, did their best to follow at the heels | 
of their dumb guide. After proceeding the best 
part ofa mile, Tiger, without pause or stop, darted 
down the steep bank of the canal, leaped the wall 
into a meadow below, and bounded across od 
towards a deserted hut, baying as he went with a 
deep-mouthed roar, w hic h seemed to arouse the 
echoes for miles around. How ling like a mad- 
beast, he flew at the rotten door, leaped at the 
casement, sprung to the low roof, and, dashing 
head-foremost down the dil: apidated chimne y, dis- 
appeared from sight. The next instant, a united 
assault at the door drove it inward, and revealed 
a scene which Dickey long afterwards remem- 
bered, and dwelt upon with pride. 

Nancy, pale and inseusible, lay stretched ypon 
the floor. Tiger, grow ling like a fury, had pinned 
one of the v illains to the ground; while the other, 
clutching at the dog’s throat, was endeavouring 
to release his companion. The butt-end of the 
barber's trolling- = fell with a crash upon the 
bare head of th intermeddler ; luckily it fell 











him do it! 


/come away from here! 


iwith news of what had happened. 
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short, or he would have ceased to be a subject for 
tonsorial experiments from that moment; as it 
was, instead of knocking out the fellow’s brains, 
which was the least the valiant barber calculated 
upon, he only cut open his cheek with the spear. 
The wounded man made a rush for the door, and 
got away ere Dickey could repeat the blow. 
lited shouted for w ater, and the barbe 'r, hastening 
to the brook which ran close by, brought his hat 
full, with which they sprinkled the face of the 
child, who soon began to recover from the swoon 
into which her terror had thrown her. Mean- 
while, Tiger held the other scoundrel fast ; and it 
was not until Nane 'y revived and sat up, that Ilted 
bethought him that the man’s life hung upon a 
thread. 

** Heavens!” he cried, 
killed the ruffian.”’ 

‘Gosh! I hope he have,” said Dickey, ‘’tisa ° 
precious go, if there ain’t one killed out o’ the two. 
Taint no murder, you know, in a dog. Let 
let him do it, I say! Let him alone!” 

Ilted bent over the prostrate figure, loosed the 
hold of the dog, who had inflicted no fatal injury, 
and threw water on the wretch’s face; and, as he 
struggled to recover breath, lifted him into an 
casier position. These demonstrations of huma- 
nity were odious to the barber, who resented 
them as an affront, and declared that for two pins 
he would ‘spear the beggar as he would 
hotter.” 

‘Come away, and leave him alone,” said Tted, 
in a voice that thrilled the barber with its strange 
;and hollow tone. ‘‘ You can walk now, Nancy 
dear; if not I will carry you. But we must 
und he pushed the little 
barber out of the hut, righted the fallen door, and 
closed it after him so as to shut out the night air, 
and led the way towards the village of ¢ ‘ombe, 
which lay at no great distance. Here he placed 
Nancy in charge of the landlady of the village-inn, 
‘and remaining in the place himself, de spatched 
Dickey on a donkey —no inducements could pre- 
vail on him to mount a horse—to Mr. Bagshawe, 
The kind- 
hearted landlady of the inn laid Nancy on her 
own bed; and the little maiden soon found refuge 
in slumber from the mysterious terrors and ex- 
citements she had undergone. 

Why was it that Ilted stole out unobserved 
fwom the inn, and wandered back by the side of 
the still water to gaze at that deserted hut > W hy 
did he watch with trembling anxiety that hag- 
gard figure glide forth in the dusky darkness ; 
and follow at a distance the staggering st ps of 
the kidnapper, till he saw him regain the road, 
and turning to the right, pursue the route that 
did not lead to Bath? Why did he wring his 
hands in anguish, while the hot tears, glistening 
in the moonlight, trickled down his cheeks, and 
choking sobs burst from his agonising breast ? 

In the ruffian whom the faithful deg had dashed 
to the ground, and whose life he had himself 
saved by interposing at the last moment, he had 
recognised—his own Father! 

(To be continued. ) 


“‘T hope the dog has not 
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Joux Wirsox isno more. With him has departed 
the last of the Lake poets, and, with the exception 
of De Quincey, he is the last of the original Lake 
school of authors. Time was when the intelli- 
gence of Wilson’s death would have startled the 
f terary world like a midnight alarm. His eagle 
glance, unkempt locks, massive frame, and manly | 
tread, seemed to mark him out as the impersonation 
of good health, whilst his fervour in addressing 
his students, and the brilliancy, freshness, and 
frequency of his contributions to Blackwood, indi- 
cated a like continuance of mental power. But, 
after bidding fair for protracted longevity, one 
outpost 


been laid low. 

It is years ago since the fine Roman hand 
ceased to appear regularly in £bony, and although, 
after a long interval, it .did again reappear, it was 
by no means after the ancient fashion. Every 
other month we had ‘ Christopher under Canvas,’ 
but “Christopher under a Cloud”? would have 
more appropriately described the altered state of 


things. In days of yore he bounded like a gal- 
lant sail over the merry waters of the Firth of 


orth, and making straight for the Thames, his 
bark tired piratically on cockney yachts and 
pleasure boats—there was no necd to hoist the 
red or black flag, for every one knew the rakish 
build, and the sharp whistle of the northern ord- 
nance. But, after a time, the ‘* Christopher’? dis- 
appeared—she was laid up in inglorious ease in 
the dockvard. ‘The captain became tired of active 
he had had his day of pleasure and re- 
nown, and cared for no additional laurels. Yet 
his crew would have him again put in commis- 
sion, and he reluctantly consented. The old 
seams were caulked and painted, and the good 
ship th ate d decorously off. Young Cockneydom 
was a different thing, however, froin old Cockney- 
dom—it was stronger, abler, and more resolute— 
it knew the ** Christopher ”’ only by tradition, and 
it was in nowtlse afraid of a mere name. The 
strange sail had to hoist its blue peter, and tell 
that it was ‘* Christopher,” and then, in deference 
to olden times and former prowess, people re- 
spected the veteran sca-king. In plain prose, 
Wilson's re-appearane oy in Black wood showed con- 
clusively that the ancient spirit had evaporated, 
and that it would have been better for him to 
have rested on his traditional reputation than to 
have Laucw soli ited attention in the republic of 
letters, When the claims of former times could 
not be maintained. It was only the old man 
eloquent atter all. At first it was “here is my 
pen, resist it if you can "’—now it was, “here is 
the old pen, curious, inasmuch as a pen that has 
written so copiously can still write, and write so 
Well, t! old pen cease L to move, even 
own fasion; and that was another and 


BOrVICce 


well.” 
after its 


| two or 


t after another gave way, and at le nzth the | 
seat of life surrendered, and the strong man has | 


studies 





WILS 


sand was ebbing 


touching indication that the 
that 


down. It fulfilled the saying, 
Supertluous lags the veteran on the stage. 


The pen laid aside—the voice afterwards in 
turn became silent. Wilson resigned his chair. 
| Physical prostration rapidly fe llowed—and for 
three years, except to relations having 
access to his bedside, he has been practically dead 
to the large circle whom he loved so well, aad 
who loved him so well in return. His demise 


accordingly, although it has caused regret, deep 


and universal, has yet been an event so long 
looked for and foreseen that its actual consum- 
mation excited no surprise. Death did not come 
to the assault suddenly and by one fell swoop, 
but by slow, deliberate, cold, and pre-indicated 
stages, 

The leading events of Wilson’s carcer are well 
known, and may be referred to only ina summary 
He was born in Paisle ‘y in 1788, and was 


way. 
the son of an extensive manutacturer in that 
town. At the age of thirteen he commenced his 


in the University of Glasgow, which 
is not, however, to be regarded as any evidence 
of precocity, for youths are students in Scotland 
at the time when they are boys in England. He 
afterwards entered M: agdalen College, Oxtord, 
and carried off the Newdeg rate prize for English 


poctry. On quitting this seat of learning (where 
he remained for four years) he purchased the 
pretty estate of Elleray, on the banks of the 


Windermere, which brought him into contact 
with ¢ ‘oleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, and De 
Quincey, w ho at that time adorned and rendered 
famous the Lake district. Pecuniary reverses 
obliged him to quit the society of this congenial 
brotherhood, and he had to retrace his Steps to 
lis native north, which, according to Dr. John- 
son’s theory that a Scotchman always thrives best 
when he keeps his face to the sunny south, must 
be regarded as a retrograde movement in a geogra- 
phical as well as in other senses. Wilson, no 
doubt, thought it so himself, but he manfully 
buckled on his armour and prepared himself. for 
the battle of life. He first of all passed as an 
I:dinburgh advocate, for which, although he 
might have made a thundering oration to a jury 
in a criminal case where little law was required, 
he was in general respects less qualified for sue- 
cess than even Scott. In Edinburgh, however, it 
is necessary that a man should have a profession 
of some kind (the pen by itself is not accounted re- 
spectable), and the few crumbs of promotion that 
can be picked up in “ Scotia’s darling seat” are 
more readily accorded to lawyers than to any 
other class. Blackwood commenced about this 
time; and Lockhart and Wilson, both briefless 
loungers in the Parliament House, gave in their 
adhesion to its cause, and after a time (for at first 








Ebony was dull as ditch-water, and it printed 
lists of births, di aths, and marriages, bankrupt- 
pe and corn aver izes, like the other slow boats 
it assumed a new character in the 


of th di: iV 
ands of the two Scoto-Oxonians. By and by, 
- Thomas Brown, the successor to Dugald 


Stewart, died unexpectedly, and caused a vacancy 
‘ny the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Wilson became a candidate, 
and obtained the appointment, although not with- 
out much opposition. The connection with 
Rlackcood was still maintained, and in due season 
he published his two poems the “ Isle of Palms,’ 
and the “City of the Plague;” and his prose 
tales the “ Lights and Sh: dows of Se ottish Life,” 
the “Trials of Margaret Lindsay,” and the 
“« Foresters.” 

We have accordingly to deal with John Wilson 
as a pal ei a metaphysician, a poet, a novelist, 
and as a eritic. His admirers do not claim | 
superiority for him in all these departments, but 
in some of them they solicit for him a_ place, 
which much as we respect his memory, we are 

afraid posterity will be slow in aw: arding. It is 
only approximatively that the verdict of after 
times can be spoken of, but Wilson has been 
before us about forty years, and that is space ample 
enough for any man’s intellectual measurement. 

Asa lawyer it were unfair if not ludicrous to 
speak of Wilson, as it is questionable if literally 


he undertook a single ease. But in mental science 


he undoubtedly challenges serutiny. He suc- 
ceeded to a chair which Stewart and Brown, 
althongh now shorn of the glory which once 


appertained to them, had made conspicuous—and 
he essayed to expound a department of human 
knowledge where Hume, Reid, Smith, Campbell, 
Hutcheson, and others of his countrymen, had 
las giants. His peculiar antecedents for such 
a charge were not overly in his favour, for phal- 
osophy had not been his main study, but it was 
admitted on all hands that he was a man of large 
and powerful capacity, and on general grounds 
his selection by the patrons was quite justifiable. 
The dispensers of public places, when they cannot 
get persons ready-made for the work, are entitled 
»sclect those who can make themselves qualified 
for it. Wilson could have qualified himself 
for the entire work—but some portions of it he 
neglected. The French and German schools of 
psychology were in repute when he entered the 
arena, but whatever acquaintance he may have 


trov 


made with them personally, his students gained 
little by the acquisition. He declaimed eloquently 


and ferve ntly on the emotive portions of fallen 
hum nity ; he analysed Milton, and our other 
pocts; he stirred up a generous enthusiastic spirit 
amongst his students ; he moved them to laughter, 
or melted them into tears at will; he neither 
slept himself, nor allowed them to alee ‘p, and this 
is not little praise, conside ring how often prote $- 
sorial are turned into easy chairs; but teach 
moral philosophy he did not, in the sense that 
Reid, Smith, or Stewart had taught it before | 
him. It is no doubt true that a man cannot do- 
two things at one and the same time, and the 
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acceptance of a chair of ethics by the conductoi 
of a literary periodical, implied not a surrender 

of literature for philosophy, or philosophy for 
literature ; it may have meant a respectable atten- 
tion to the interests of both. But w ape intentions 


we have nothing to do—results alone are tan 


. 


ant le 


tous. Wilson tanght philosophy for thirty years, 
and it will be for his admirers to say what 
inew views he unfolded, or in what way he 


intellectual ex- 
in which his lot 


adapted old views to meet the 
izencies of the inquiring a 
was cast. 

As a poet Wilson is known to lett 


“o 
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ers as the 


author of ** The Isle of Palms,” ‘‘ The City of the 
Plague,” and several minor pieces. The two 
first mentioned are seldom read, and the latter, 


although occasionally perused in popular anthol- 
ogies, are scldom quoted, and are by no means 
“ tamiliar household words.”” Wilson was 
brimfully, nay, overtlowingly, imbued with the 
poetic element—perhaps so much so as to be 
idealistic rather than poetic, for true poetry 
retains power over its wings. He was qualified 
by natural gift to essay a high position in the 


iis 


Parnassian ascent to fame. He had keen and 
cordial sympathy with externa il mature, a Ping 
delight with the sunnicr p! mases of hi lity, an 
exuberant command of diction, and a we Wh alanecd 
ear for melody. But unfortunately he was tran- 
sccndental, hazy, and verbose —we say un- 
fortunately, because the high est poetry is com- 
patible with clearness and perspicuity. In the 


wildest storm the helm must exert some intluence 
—the fleetest steed must not be left to its own 
will for any lengthened period—and the boldest 


poet may not adventure too daringly into the 
re gions of sunlight. Shakspeare never cCoOmeCs 
obscure—and Milton, despite that subye et and 


style are both apt to lead him into the impalpable, 


never leaves us in bewilderment. Coleridge, no 
doubt, is mystic, but still the exquisite music 
of his numbers and his concentrated earnestness, 
do not convey the impression that we are being 


led into labyrinths of mist and uncertainty. 
Wordsworth, too, is dreamy and contemplative, 
but he starts from simple perme. and we know 
that in due time he will emerge from the en- 
tangled thicket. Wilson, on the other hand, 
although graceful and sweet in the main, is 
ever Visionary, and a more than turmeric haze 
floats round his every picture. And yet curious 
enough, although ever revelling in the domains 
of fancy, his tendencies are objective, rather than 
subjective ; and hence, in power to sound the 
inner depths of the soul, he falls immeasureably 
short of Wordsworth; with subtle spiritualities 
he was still less at home, and he therefore fell 
equally far behind Coleridge ; in concentration he 
was also defective, and hence his fugitive pro- 
ductions are inferior to the corresponding lucubra- 
tions of Southey. Transicnt bursts of true 


genius he had, but on the whole his poetry must 


be regarded as belonging to the beautiful and 
interesting, rather than to the lofty and pene- 
trating ; his pages were more of promise than of 
fultilment, more of power than of execution, 
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As a novelist, Wilson must occupy a place 
lower than falls to be awarded to ides as a poet. 
Instead of rising in this de partme nt, he fell with 
cach succe ssive ste p tha it he took. The ae orcste rs”’ 
is worse than the ‘ Trials of Margaret Lindsay,” 
aud ‘* Margaret Lindsay’ is worse than the 
‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’’ and the 
= of the “ Lights and Shadows 

e highest order of fiction. Few men knew the 
Scote h character better than W —, yet he never 
succeeded in his atte mpts to describe or illustrate 
it. A Highland mountain, loch, glen, or forest 
he couls i dil: ite on magnuific ently; but the thoughts, 
feclings, and every-day lite of the Scotch pea- 
santry he could not grapple with. He saw them, 
knew them, loved, admired them—but it was 
only as he would gaze on and be delighted with 
a sunbeam in the water, or anything else that 
may be seen, or felt, or heard, but cannot be 
transposed. Galt, Hogg, and Moir: ould daguerreo- 
type the Scotch character as it stands, and Scott 
could lilt it into the higher walks of fiction—but 
Wilson coul l only dr arn and rhapsodise about it. 
An opera dancer in striped petticoats 1s not a 
Newhaven fish-wite, however well she may be got 
up for the part—and Wilson’s Scotch creations 
are in like manner not the actual, veritable pro- 
ducts of nature. In invention and plot, Scott’ 
great forte, Wilson was lamentably under the 
mark; he never seems to have been able to chalk 
out a felicitous groundwork for his chief actors, 
or to be able to group his oa: characters 
ii harmonious clusters around then 
largely into the descriptive and se ee nti al, and, 


overlaying with brilliant colouring, action is well- | 


nigh suspended. Ile will not go on with us—we 
must stand and admire at every footstep. Most 
true it is that the path of life is thi ry and 
rugged, and well were it for us if it were strewn 
with the tlowers that he so magniloquently des- 
cants on; but we know that the rosy bowers that 
he so constantly speaks of have no existence save 
in his own exuberant imagination, and we are 
compelled to r¢ ject them as aids in smo ‘thing the 
“spe rities that ¢ veryw here so stern] y encomp:ss 
us. These 


his failure as a novelist. The narrative fac sulty 


is in deficiency, while the sentimental is in ex- 
cess. 
Do we then deny all greatness to one who has 


enjoyed so much contemporary renown? — By 
no means. We now come to the point in which 
his strength consisted. Wilson excelled as a dis- 
cursive writer anderitic. And let it be recollected 


that what Colley Cibber said of the reputation of 


actors 1s apy} mi cab le to the cl; uss of authors among 
whom Wilson is to be ranked. It falls to the lot 
of jew men to enjoy popularity living as well as 
dead. ‘The actor is app ; tuded to the echo while 
on the boards, but when he leaves them even the 
echo dics away. So it is with the eritie and 
writer of the day. He deals with the men and 
topics of the time, and posterity will not revive 
old controversies, or hunt after local allusions or 

‘rsonal histories, for the sake of e njoying passages 
of arms which amused, 


” is not of 


contributors were set 


He diverges | 
the prurient and malicious is largely resident in 


, then, are in part the secret causes of 


interested, and perhaps | 


instructed their forefathers. Let us see, then, 
how this bears on the case of Wilson. 

His glory is comprised w ithin the four corners of 
Blackwood’ s Magazine; and how came it on the 
field? and what wasits mission? The Ldinburgh 
Review started in the beginning of the present 
century—and truly, at the. time, ‘it was as a light 
shining in-a dark place. It did good service in 
breaking up the rule of Tory domin: ition, and 
it also performed good service in ventilating 
the literature of the day, except in so far as 
it promiscuously att: acked every author who 
rightly or wrongly happened to excite public 
attention. For many years, the £dindburgh 
was triumphant; and although the Quarterly 
forth in due scason to fight the battles 


came 
of orthodoxy, and to impale other victims, still 
direct attack on the dinburgh  statf was 


tactics. ‘This was reserved 
for Slackwood ; and Wilson and Lockhart 
rushed to the onset, much in the same way 
that Disraeli pointed his guns against Pecl, but 
with this difference, that Jeffrey had never been 
the chief of the belligerents. Jeffrey and his 
up as targe ts—everything 


not its peculiar 


that was Whiggish in polities was ruth lessly as- 

suiled—and ev verything that was Cockne ish, or 
that was supposed to ‘be Cockneyish, which was 
the same, was smashed indiscriminately. In 
theory the world condemns personalities ; but it 


‘reads while it condemns, and it laughs even while 


it shakes the head. It does not take a large 
amount of talent to make invective readable, for 


man; but here was brilliant talent combined with 
furious attack—devilry and pleasantry so com- 
bined, that the most sedate were forced to take 
the laughing side. Jeffrey lad been severe— 


Gifford, “perhaps, more so, but they ever retained 


a sense of decorum ; but the new school flung 
conventional usages to the winds. ‘They com- 
mingled profanity, wit, learning, and buffoone Ty; 
were scurrilous and generous; just and savage; 
all by turns and nothing long. Men stood aghast, 
and were glad to get out of the w ay of the weapons 
used by such formidable hands. © Immediate and 
absorbing notoriety was the necessary consequence 
of this sort of warfare ; 
this was, because the onslaughts were committed 
on the living men of the day. Many of the men 
have dropped from the stage; posterity has re- 
garded some of them as unworthy of the powder 
and shot expended on them; others are consi- 
dered to have been harshly dealt with, and the 
verdict against them has been reversed. Jeffrey 
lived to regret his personalities, and Wilson lived 
to regret his assaults on Jeffrey. Wellington and 
Soult were not more cordial than the old judge 
and the old professor, when years and reflection 
came to mellow the recollection of ancient feuds. 
Good men are like good wine, age improves them; 
and, in the long list of reviewers, we only know 
of one who shows his gums after his jaws have 
become toothless. Let us hope, in charity, that 
this survival of the ruling passion arises from his 
connection with a warlike department of the exe- 


but the principal cause of 
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eutive, and that if he had been more distinctly 
attached to the cir: service, we might have found 
him more largely impregnated with the peace 
principle. But, not to dwell too largely on colla- 
teral topics, Wilson’s connection with the peri- 
odical press was the means of developing Wilson's 
strength as well as his weakness. 

Want of aim and deficiency of ability for sus- 
tained effort, are the marked characteristics of his 
mental conformation. His pen was not idle, like 
Campbell’s, for from first to last he wrote largely ; 
but he never husbanded his efforts, in order to 
produce any one great thing. The desultory ocecu- 
pation of magazine writing was, therefore, dan- 
gerous to hii, as it afforded acongenial outlet for 
pent-up powers, Which otherwise might have been 
turued to good account. Sober, systematic expo- 
sition does nut seem to have been aspired after; 
his tendency being to indulge the whim of the 
moment, and to be grave or gay, pathetic or ludi- 


crous, reverential or personal, just as the impulse | 


of an ever-varying mood impelled him. All the 
Lake school are, more or less, chargeable with 
this defect of aimlessness; but Wilson has sacri- 


ficed himself to it more than any of the rest. | 


Coleridge and De Quincey are fragmentary ; but, 
like the relics of the Elgin Marbles, their unfi- 
nished designs are great even when mutilated and 
imperfect. Wilson has left nothing in poctry to 


compare with the ‘ Ancient Mariners,” or the | 


“Geuevicve” of Coleridge ; and nothing in prose 
to take their place beside De Quincey’s ‘ Con- 
or his ‘ Suspiria.”’ 
quisitions the ‘*Opium-Eater” transcends the 
whole of his brethren. Not one of them, or 
indeed all of them put together, could have pro- 
duced the ‘‘ Logic of Political Economy ;’’ and 
yet it was one of the duties attached to Wilson's 
professorial charge, that he should expound Adam 
Smith to his students. 
of the Lake school had the dramatic power, ver- 


fes - . 9 
essl10Ns, 


satility, and wit to produce the ‘‘ Noctes’”’ of 


Blackwood. In that eecentric orbit, Wilson 
absolutely ran riot. He flashed like a meteor, and 
threatened death and destruction to every oppos- 
ing or) around him. But, then, the “ Noctes”’ 
were things written for the day, and with no 
thought for to-morrow; and if they were now 
republished, they would meet with a different 
reception from that originally accorded to them. 
The good things would not now be understood ; 
they were meant for the times, and the times 
having enjoyed them, their purpose has, in the 
main, been served. 

A selection of Wilson’s most permanent papers 
have been published, and the collection embraces 
much fine writing in criticism and description. 
His prowess in physical sports throws an air of 
healthy freshness into his pages, such as book- 
Worms cai never have at command; and this, 
With the literary merit of the critical pieces, will 
always cause the “ Recreations of Christopher 


PROFESSOR WILSON. 


In scientific dis- | 


On the other hand, none | 


059 
North’ to maintain a favourite place in every 
library. 

It is a question how far the literary utterances 
of Wilson arose from choice, and how far from 
necessity. When a variety of intellectual forces 
are in well-balanced combination, and when no 
one is so prominent as to control the rest, it is 
better that each should be expressed in turn, 
rather than that all should be silent. This very 
likely was the case with Wilson, and he himself 
may have been conscious of it; he may have been 
aware that he did not possess any absorbing pre- 
siding tendency, and, the knowledge of this may 
have encouraged him to prosecute those incursions 
into philosophy, poetry, fiction, criticism, and sa- 
tire, which, from time to time occupied but never 
monopolised his attention. He does not indeed 
seem to have been desirous of excelling in any one 
department; for each section was executed at a 
given stage in life and then let alone. He never 
seems to have seriously attempted a third poem; he 
never rewrote his lectures, he did not resume fic- 
tion, he flung aside the whole three, and adhered to 
criticism and desultory writing. If then he come to 
be viewed as possessing eclectic rather than posi- 
tive intellect, the question does not turn on what 
he did, but on what he did not do, or what he 
could not have done. Take his item px raries on 
any single point, he was inferior to them; but 
take him in bulk, and the full tale showed supe- 
riority. This advantage posterity will readily 
accede to him. 

As aman, John Wilson was above all Greek 
and Roman fame. He was gencrous, kind, affce- 
tionate, and true. Meanness, selfishness, jealousy, 
was notin him. His tomahawk doings in early 
life do look like malevolence, but they are not so 
to those who knew him; they are rather to be 
regarded as so many pleadings before the bar of 
public opinion, and his attacks on others are to be 
held as professional efforts to win a verdict, and 
not as personal assaults on hated foes. On the 
whole, then, if we may not look on him as a great 
man of the highest type, we may undoubtedly do 
reverence to his memory as an able, brillant, and 
many-gifted good man. Peace then to his vene- 
rated ashes! If we said aught amiss respecting 
him, it is not for the purpose of detracting from 
the fame to which he is fairly entitled, it is only 
that the exaggeration of his indiscreet admirers 
may be softened down; and above all, that liter- 
ary aspirants may see in what their true vocation 

consists. If they would seek abiding reputation, 
they must eschew political and literary partisan- 
sLip, the temporary plaudits that hail such gladi- 
torial displays, will wither like summer flowers, 
‘and leave nothing but sere and yellow leaves 
behind. The permanent and the real must alone 
be sought after, and not sought by impulse, but 
by persistent, unwearied effort; and then the 
rewarding laurel, if long deferred, will be lasting 


‘in proportion as growth has been slow. 
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THE WARRIOR AN 


In the year 1430, « ight years after the death of the 


paurre rot, as the lunatic King of France, ee $ | 
VI., was called, the “a was in Paris a house of 


entertainment ke pt by Dame Brigitte Gadifer. 

Over the door was a sign, not swinging, as was 
usually the case, but sculptured in a sort of rude 
bas-relief, and representing 
by angels, was teaching Noah th 
ing the juice of the grape. The shutters, thrown 
back on their hinges, were painted of a lively 
red colour, and on that appropriate ground was 
displayed a tolerably legible inscription in large 
black letters, announcing that good Chatillon-sur- 
Seine wine was sold within, at a xiqguet and 
three mailles the flagon. 

Dame Brigitte Gadifer’s establishment enjoyed 
a high reputation. Thither the cavaliers attached 
to the Regent Duke of Bedford, were in the 
habit of resorting to enjoy themselves over their 
flagons of generous French wine, and to drink 
to the health of the Regent, and destruction to 
the Armagnacs and the Dauphin, afterwards 
Charles VII. 

The room appropriated to the reception and 
accommodation of general company, was furnished 
_— long tables symmetrically arranged; the 
benches and stools were of polis shed oak, and ina 
buffet great numbers of pewter mugs of different 
sizes were displayed. At one end of this public 
room there was a capacious fire-place, or hearth, 
where, at the period when our tale commences, ¢ 
brisk wood-tire was burning, although it was only 
in the early partof September; but the evenings 
were chilly, and the large flocks of wild geese 
which had been seen taking their flight south- 
wards, portended an early and severe winter. 

It was late; the greater portion of the thirsty 
guests had left, and only a few late sitters re- 
mained. Dame Lrigitte had a particular regard 
for these gentlemen, on account of their being 
such regular customers; she considered them, 
indeed, as part of her own family. They had 
left their half-emptied flagons on a table, and 
chatted together for a short time in groups; but, 
by degrees, most of them approached the fire- 
place, for the biting wind whistled through the 
crevices in the door and window-shutters. 

Ap irt from the rest, however, were two persons 
whose countenances were lighted up with the 
hap piest expression. 

One was a very pretty girl, of about seventeen ; 
her auburn hair flowed grace fully over her shoul 
ders, her soft blue cyes beamed with candour an 
goodness, and her voice was gentle and melodious. 
By her side was a young man, who appeared to be 
about five-and-twe nty. His bushy black mous- 
tache, and a decp scar across his forehi ad, grave a 


i 
chargeter of hardy firmness to his physiognomy, 


’ 
j 
‘ 


without diminishing its expression of frankness | 


and good-nature. He wore the light armour, 
composed of narrow plates of stecl, which was 


D HIS 


bs echus, who, assisted | 
e art of extract- 


BETROTHED. 


called a brigandine, whence the soldiers who wore 
that kind of armour were styled brigands ; and 


‘as they formed a sort of free corps, and, like 


troops of that description in all periods, were 
addicted to pillage, and fond of living at free 
quarters, bands of tg ‘rs, by profession, were 
eventually designated as brig: ands. 

Pressing the young girl’s hand, 
said to her: 

‘T was very fond of poor Captain Tabary, who 
fell, mortally wounded, into iy arms at the siege 
of Touc y; and died there. I was very fond of 
the noble charger I rode on the day when T had 
the honour of crossing my sword with that of 
Scigneur Etienne de Vignolles, the brave La Hire, 
near Crépy-en-Laonnois. A reckless cross-bow 
man smote the poor animal with a bolt which 
was destined for me, and killed him. These were 
the only objects T had in the world to love or care 
for then. But you! I love you more than I 
ever loved them—better than lite itself!” 

‘‘You do love me, then?” said the young girl, 
are thly, but affectionate ‘ly. 

Whilst this little dialogue was going on be- 
tween the lovers, a man in military costume, who 
was standing in another part of the room, fixed his 
eyes upon them with a fierce and menac ing expres- 
sion; and it did not require much penetration to 
discover that he was under the bancful influence 


the warrior 


‘of jealousy. 


Probab ly he was a rejected suitor, for Isabelle 
had refused many offers. Her beauty and amia- 
bility were not, however, the only allurements by 
which a crowd of competitors were drawn around 
her; she was Dame Brigitte Gadifer’s only child, 
und her dowry would be of suffic ient magnitude 
to tempt many, even of the rank ef gentlemen. 
Indeed, several of that class had made love to 
her; those lovers, however, were looked upon by 
Isabelle as mere ¢ compteurs de fleurettes, an ap ypella- 
tion derived from a diminutive copper coin called 


Heurette then current in France, equal to eighteen 


deniers ; and as the small-talk of amorous swains 
with slender purses has, from time immemorial, 
been considered to be but . little value by ladies 
of high pretensions, they are called in France, to 
this di: lV, € omptei urs a fle ae 

“Gentlemen,” said Tarnaud—the person who 
had been eyeing the lovers so acutely—raising 
his voice so as to interrupt the private conversa- 
tions in which the different groups were engaged. 
‘Gentlemen, have you heard the news of “the 
day? A company of Bohemians or Egyptians 
has arrived. Up to this time they have been 
tnknown in Paris; they are a marve Jlously clever 
people, they perform all manner of tricks and 


juggle rie s, and the last feat alw: ays seems the best. 
They tell what has happened to you, and foretel 
the future better than the most learned as strologers. 
| There are six score of them, mcn, women, and 
children ; but the magistrates will not allow them 
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to enter Paris. They are lodged at La Chapelle- 

St.-Denis, whither crowds of people flock to see 
them; if, however, you should go to consult them, 
take care of your purses, for eithe r by trickery, 
they extract all the money from the 
and transfer it, no doubt, 


or magic, 
pockets of the company, 
to their own.” 

After the guests had made their comments 
upon this announcement, Dame Gadifer thus ad- 
dressed them :— 

«And [ also Rave some news to tell you. We 

re all friends here; well, you must know that 
my di: aughter is about to be married ; and you are 
witnesses, gentlemen, that I have never restrained 
her inclinations. You see the Cavalier Brunel 
talking with her—are they not a charming 
cou le - 

Isabelle blushed deeply, and hastily withdrew 
her hand, which her companion held within his. 

“Gentlemen,” said the officer, twisting up his 
moustache, ‘‘ I hope | you will honour my nuptials 
with your presence. 

All accepted the invitation, but Tarnaud turned 
deadly pale. He muttered a few words, which 
might have been taken for returning thanks, and 
after some moments of silence renewed the sub- 
ject of the Bohemians or gipsies. 

“Will ye not go to La Chapelle-St.-Denis, 
gentlemen ? all the court are going thither.” 

Brunel said to Isabelle in a low tone :— 

“Why should Igo? Of what use is it to put 
the science of astrologers to the proof? If a 
misfurtune is to happen to us, will it not be quite 
time enough to endure its misery when it comes ? 
Tet us be wise and enjoy to-day’s pleasure, with- 
out thinking of the morrow. What could these 
people tell me? Near thee, am I not sure of 
being happy, and are not all my thoughts con- 
centrated in the endeavour to mz ike thee sof” 

‘Are you really speaking truth?’’ said Isabelle, 
“how I should like to know! The Egyptians 
could tell me, and would you blame me if I 
should wish to inquire? I cannot go to consult 
them, of course, but if your own destiny causes 
you little anxiety, do not, at all events, refuse to 
question the conjurors concerning mine. Tere is 
a lock of my hair—the lock you begged of me— 
that, they say, 1s sufficient to enable them to 
answer any questions relative to the person to 
whom it be longs. Go, I beg of you. 
am rather anxious to know what kind of people 
these Bohemians are, and I should have much 
greater pleasure in hearing the account of their 
Witchcraft from you, than from any other person.” 

“Your wishes are my laws,” said the chief of 
brigands; receiv ing from Isabelle’s fair hands the 
lock of be autiful hair, and contemplating it ten- 
derly ; ‘you shall be satisfied; but I know 
befor h: and what report I shall bring back; even 
tow I can predict that, on my return, I may con- 
fidently repeat my assurances of our mutu: il hap- 
piness, and convince you that you may firmly 
rely upon my true affection.’ 

Tarnaud had overheard the lovers; his face 
brightened up, and he left the room with a smile 
of ironical joy playing about his mouth. The: 
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whole company also retired, Brunel being the last 
to take his leave, after again assuring his pretty 
Isabelle of his unbounded love. 

The next day, as soon as Brunel had given the 
necessary orders to the troops under his command, 
he took off his : armour, and dressing himself as a 
private citizen, bent his steps towards La Cha- 
pelle-St.-Denis, which is an extensive village or 
town, consisting principally of a broad straggling 
street, about two miles from Paris, on the high 
road to St. Denis and the north of France 

He soon arrived in the midst of the people of 
whom he was in search. He 


found t! wm bivou- 
acked, as it were, in a vast building formerly used 
as a barn. 


On the walls were sus pended the 
skeletons and skins of hidcous reptiles; every 
aperture capable of giving entrance to the licht 
of the sun was care fully cl sed, and this den was 


lighted only by the reflection from several fires 
burning upon the ground. About th tires 
flitted numbers of figures, with glistening eyes 


land tawny skins, and covered with tattercd gur- 


ments of the most extraordinary variety. Some 
were squatting round brasiers, or copper pans 


filled with burning embers; some were twisting 
their bodies about in grotesque attitudes, passing 
to and fro before the tlicke ring li cht, or vanishing 


in the shade amid the clouds of smoke | by which 
they were surrounded; verily, they had the sem- 
blance of demons, rather than of human bein 

Others produced discordant sounds by thrum- 
ming on rude guitars, the strings of which were 
composed of brass-wire ; whilst several women 
rubbed the parchment of large tambourines with 
the tips of their fingers. These uncouth noises 
were accompanied by words which had never been 
uttered by Christian lips. Some old crones, too, 
with scraggy naked arms, and bristling grey hair, 
were cowering over a fire watching the simm ring 
of a cauldron suspended from cross-sticks over the 
tlame. 

As Brunel entered, a woman of masculine pro- 
portions started uy). Although she was in- the 
prime of life her face wes wrinkled and hageurd, 
and her dishevelled raven locks floated in the air 
as it rushed in through the doorway. 

‘‘Cease singing! cease dancing!’ she cried. 
“Tet the words of the seers alone be heard. 
Behold! a warrior comes to consult us.”’ 

Then, addressing Brunel, she said :— 

‘‘ Draw near, but, before hearing the voice of 
destiny, pay the tribute which is our due.”’ 

The warrior in disguise drop yped some picces of 
copper money called b/anes into a tambourine pre- 
sented to him by a black and scraggy hand. 

‘‘More, more,” cried the woman who first ad- 
dressed him. “Still more! Brunel, a chief of 
brigands ought to be more generous than a simple 
We know that Brunel has a noble mind, 
that he spares the vanquished, but his soldiers are 
pitiless, and faithfully bring him his share of the 
booty.” 

A second handful of small copper coin was cast 
into the tambourine : still the wild-looking woman 


cried: 


‘* More, more! we know how much gold carried 
y 
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0! 
off from the Armagnacs is Cc yntaine l in that ir mn 
coffer which is cones cealed in your clamber, at the 
bottom of the closet where your culrasses are 
kept. Do you suppose that we are so ignorant 
that to make a hundred florins it r quin sas many 
of the sc Neuretles as @2 Wan cali C arry ‘ 

Astonished at finding that hy as known, and 
that the Bohemians or gipsies were so well 
quainted with his affairs, Brunel gave them all 
the mone y he had with him. 

‘“ What wouldst thou know?” 
sume woman. ** Shall | speak to thee of the si 
of Toucy; of the town so boldly attacked, an a sO 
stoutly defended? Shall I describe the fight, 
when thy sword was broken in pieces by 
blade of La Hire ? 


demanded th 


Lit 


Or wouldst thou rather that 
I remind thee of that poor W idow of the outskirts 
of Montmirail, to whom, one pillaging day, thou 
gavest thy share of the booty to rebuild her cot- 
tage, which had becn consumed by the flames? 
bay, what shall 1 tell thee? the pars or the future? 
] can bring shades from the other wold; the 
kpirits of the air obey my veice!” 

Then, seizing Brunel by the hand, she hurried 
him away to the most obscure part of the place ; 
and at the Ine moment the fires were ex- 
tinguished, and there remained but a teeble giim- 
mer from the bras 

‘Thou desirest to se her thou lov - show 
me the lock of hair she gave thee. 

Brunel drew a small packet from lis breast. 

“Tis a very small lock,” said the Sybil, 
“thou hast kept a portion as a love-pledge; but 
thou wilt, thyself, soon cust it into the flames.” 

Thus saying, she threw away the 
tering at the same tim 
ligible jargon, aud waving her arms with mystic 
grace over her head. Presently came dancing 
before his eyes skulls and cross bones, and fright- 
ful pliantoms, surrounded by phosphoric light; 
- more than once he felt the wind upon his 
uced by the thtting 
him, of ae and screech-owls, whi sc plercin 
and dismal erics rent his ears. 

At last, a faint light appear din the dist: nee ; 
some confused objects secemed to be revolving in a 
luminous circle; and whilst Brunel was striving 
to distinguish the shadowy forms, the gipsy 


~ 


about, and about 


( rie — 

Dost se that voung girl vith a tb irn locks ? 
Her name ‘The Wite of the Mast r,’ in dlebrew, 
‘Isha-ve i” “hh held thy betrothed! N stoi ! 
see a young Seigneur—le covers her white mand 
with kisses! Look! He cpens his sky- 
cloak; his arms are painted on his oadh blade, 
Observe his escutcheon. In an azure field 
gold n faujehion, with the point clevat d. 
she approus hes him; she ties the knot of ribbons 
thou gavest her yesterday to the hilt of his 
sword!” 

‘lrembling with rage, the gallant Brunel drew 
his poniard, and rushed towards the indistinct 
form designat: d by the gIpsy as that of his rival. 
But he was held back by vigorous but invisible 
arms—and all disappeare d. 

** Dost wish to sce more ?’”’ whispered the Sybil, 


~~ T 


' persons 


hair, mute | 
e something in an unintcl- 


upon the still mon 
scorch ing hand of the agit: ited warrior. 


resting her burning palm 
“I know ero ugh,” he cried, ‘‘ I must go.” 
Scarcely had these words esc aped his lips, er 

he was hurried along by a mags of peop'e at his 

he door of the barn was thrown open, and 


bag k;t 
rth into the high-road, the door 


he was thrtst 
Ly ing instantly closed. 

“Tt is a dream—a frightful vision,” he said 
aloud, when he had recovered from the effect of 
the sudden blaze of sunshine, after being in that 
dark and mysterious abode. Isabelle is inea- 
pable ot cd ( CIN 1 ww iit —it was not Isabelle Whom 
[ saw! It is an imposture; the Egyptian is a 
liar. No, no, saw nothing of the kind?’ 

The fresh air soon produced its invigorating 
effects. Brunel became more calm, and sug 
ceeded, at length, in fully convincing himeclf that 
wll he had witnessed was a delusion. 

But, as he approached Dame Gadifer’s dwell- 
ing, he perce ived, not fur from her door, the ve ry 


Seigneur the gipsy lad pointe dd out to him in the 


‘luminous ae wit h his sky- bh ie cloak thrown 


back, displaying the arms emblazoned on_ his 


breast-plate, and the knot of ribbons attached to 
the hilt of his sword! 

The brave Brunel made a deadly plange at this 
embodiment of the Sybil’s predictions ; but several 
rushed in between them, and the hated 
rival ied and vanished before his antagonist could 
follow lim. 

Pale and aghast, Brunel rushed into the dwell- 
ing of his betrothed, hard by. 

“What ails you?” anxiously inquired Isabel 
“You are suffering.” 

“ Where are the ribbons I gave you yesterday? 
Whe re are they i 

‘Ll have been robbed of them,” ericd the young 
sirl ‘*This morning I went to mass, as usua 1 

{in the crowd, as I was entering the shusch, 
a hand which I snail felt tore them from my 
breast.” 

“ Enough! enough!” replied Brunel. 1 know 
all—I have seen everything! I will not reproach 
thee, pertidious creature; I loved thee, Isabelle, 
more than life itself. Thou hast broken the heart 
of an upright mon.” 

Two big tears rolled down his manly face; and, 
i ultering asad adieu, he quitted the house; Isa- 
belle, being so paralysed by this sudden shock, 
that she made no attempt to detain him. 

Brunel left Paris the same evening; having 

peedily obtained permission to rejoin the army 
commanded by the Duke of Burgundy, who was 
besieging Compeigue; and the bereaved lover was 
resolved to court death in the first encounter with 
the enemy. 

The indications of a severe winte r, mentioned 
in the early — ot our narrative, were fully con- 
firmed. ‘The ds were blocked up by he avy 
lulls of snow, por in the metropolis, thousands 
were thrown out of employmen t by the cessation 
ot trattic, and became destitute of the means of 

ubsistence. The Seine was frozen over, and, a§ 


such @ total suspension of the means of communl- 
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could not have been anticipated, 
became greatly straitened for provisions. 

In addition to these calamities, hundreds oi 
half-famished wolves hovered about the environs, 
and entering the city at night pounced upon 
such unfortunates as fel! in their way. Military 
patrol s peranl bulated the outskirts, to watch for 
and destroy these ferocious animals ; 
them were shot as, with stealthy pace, they wer 
seeking the ir prey. _ Ir CATCASES WCTE arnied 
to the different quart of the city, and Sus- 
pe nded in conspicuous ms ices by the hind leg r 


order t il duce the pt ple to take Courage “a t it 
si#ht oi these proots ol iiss teil ince of the autho- 


- 


eavon 


rities. 
Still, there 
enit of so large 


were many victims ; 
a city, 1t was linpoasible to prevent 
some mishaps; and terror and distress became 
daily more prevalent and afflicting. 

Mt my who had been bitten by wolves were 

ized with that dreadful madness called lycan- 
* eae and rusied through the streets, howling r 
and barking like wolves, imitating their s 
Inge to make 


Sii\ doe 
actions and try! 
the open country 

One night—it was in the month of February, | 
when the rigour of the scason was at its height — 
an officer, followed by 
the round of the outposts, to see that the sentine!: 
were on the alert. It was Brunel. 
he sought death on the field of battle; 
received a severe sabre-wound, and had 
borne off the field, apparently in a dying state ; 
and tor along time his friends, who had bestowed 
every aflectionate care on him, had despaired ot 
his-life.. “he paticnut prayed, daily, to God to 
take him to himself: but he, nevertheless, re- 


] 
uy Cu. 


he had 


ber I 


“Since ] must live,” said he at last to his com- 
“J will devote the remainder of my 
existence to the pursuit of my rival; and should 
I discover him, will avenge the wrong he ha 
done me. But who is he? 4 golden faulchion 
inan azure field, with the point elevated! Not on 
of our heralds has been able to give me the least 
idea of the name listory of any knight or 
family haying such armorial bearings !”’ 

In this frame of mind, and in this uncertainty, 
he had arrived in Paris only two days previously 
to the night on which he was going the round of 
the Outposts in his military Capac ity. 

Ife was on his way back to the post which had 
been confided to him, when, as he turned the 
corncr of an obscure street, dec p groans struck on 

Ife rushed towards the spot whence the 
loaning sounds proceeded, and fortunate it was 
for im that his throat was protected by a gor- 
neck-piece, of highly- tempered stecl, 
for an Cnormous wolf sprang upon him ere he had 
advanced ten paces into the gloomy street. Ile 
heard the sh —p fangs of the ferocious animal, 
Who Was clinging to and biting at him, grating 


’ ’ 
) unos, 


hj 
lls ¢ il’. 


gerin, or 


and many of 


several soldiers, was going | 


beat erated by 
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for, in the cir- | 





their furious way into | 
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. , . ‘ } — | * ~~ s : 
This, how ver, Was not the only horrible object 


i it | 


pe Ing on the irozen 


> | 


Llii. 
ground was the apparenily 
liicless body of a f male , scantily clothe d. One 
f her hands had been devoured by the wolf whom 
Brunel had interrupted in its fearful repast, and 
her arm had been 80 baggy and gnawed that 
the bone was laid ba: Brunel was bending 
over what “se conceived to be the dead body with 
horror and commiseration, a laboured moan an- 
nounced that life was not yet extinet. The grouns 


of this nen were clearly those which 


tused the brave ollicer t ont r the lonely street ; 
and no doubt she had sunk under the irresistible 
| intluence ot that li thar FIC sle P which comes 


over those who are br ught to the point of death 
by intense cold and the bodily exhaustion conse. 
quent upon long p ‘vation of needful sustenance, 
The enaw ing of the ravenous wolf had ther 
fore only produced deep groans instead of the 
picreing cries which would have proceeded from a 
person in a natural state of body and mind; and 
when her devourer desisted and sprang upon the 


new comer, she must have sunk into a deadly 


;SWoon. 


| 


In vain had | 


| 


| 


quaint d with misfor 


story. 


narrative by her sobs and exclamations. 





along th plat ‘'s of steel which protected his 
Miroat; but, pierced to the heart by the brigand’s 
dagger, the gaunt wolf howled fearfully and fell 
dead at his feet, i 


Brunel rai 
and carried ™ ry to his quarters. 
warrior, Whose heart, though it was so eruelly 
his own afflictions, was still 
ceptible ot the most be nevolk nt fe lings toward ; 
his tellow creatures, bestowed —_ care upon 
the poor woman. “We wrapped her in a cloak, 
ind laid her before a moderate tire on the hearth. 
By degrees animation returned, and he contrived 
to introduce some drops of warm liquid between 
her clenched teeth; this revived her a little, but 
several long hours clapsed ere she recovered her 


i the poor creature from the ground 
There the gallant 


sluis- 


CnScs. 

As soon as her speech returned she said to her 
lcliverer, Whom she had long been regarding with 
rliowing with gr: iteful tear urs, 


cCyCcs OVC 


“May Gol repay you for the good you have 
done tome! To whom am I indebted for the 
salvation of 1 my lite ?”’ 

When he informed the sufferer that he was 


Brunel, an sen of the corps of brigands, she 
started wildly, and, raising herself on the arm 
Which had escaped laceration, she contemplated 
Brunel’s countenance with trembling anxiety. 
At last she cried, 

™ How you are change l 
ferlng—you 
fencrous care 


Alas!” 


You have been uf- 
who are so good, and by 
| have be eh re stored to life! , 
Brunel, *‘l am indeed ac- 
tune—the world is a blank 
ym I devotedly loved has betrayed 


’ 
Wilose 
ae 
reparead 


torme! She wh 


me.” 


Are you quite sure that she has betrayed 

you ?—guite sure?” inquired the — 
Brunel answere d by re ‘lating his } elane tholy 
As he proceede dd the patient Sem more 


ind more agitated, and interrupted his touching 
When 


the warrior was describing the scene in the barn 
she cast herself at his feet, clasped his knees, and 
exclaimed in an agony, 
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‘“‘ Forgive me—forgive me, in the name of God ! 
O! curse me not, though I am an accursed thing. 

Brunel thought at first that the poor woman was 
in a state of delirium occasioned by her physical 
sufferings ; but her long black hair floating over 
her shoulders, and, above all, that voice to which 
her agitated feelings liad restored all its foree and 
its peculiar accent, brought the most agonizing 
recollections to his mind with fearful intensity. 

“Tis the sybil—the Bohemian!” he cried in 
a voice of thunder, recoiling from the wretched 
woman as though a venomous serpent had risen 
up at his feet, whilst the conscience-stricken 
creature stretched forth her 
and a mere bone besmeared with blood—imploring 
pardon, crying, 

**T deceived thee—she was innocent! They 
gave us gold, and we committed a hateful crime?”’ 

‘‘ But the young Seigneur?” 

‘He was one of our people.” 

And the knot of ribbons? 

“It was stolen from her! O! forgive me—you 
have saved my life—do not now abandon me !— 
do not curse me!’ 

But [sabelle’s lover he ard not this appe al. Tle 
had rushed out of the house, and did not cease 
running until he reached Dame Gadifer’s hostelry. 

Although it was not yet door 
was unfastencd. 

Ife entered the 
which he had always scen so neatly 
All was in confusion. The 
were overturned, and the drinking vessels were 
scattered over the floor. 

Seated on a stool near the hearth was a woman 
with her tace concealed between her hands. 
Hearing some one enter, she raised her head, and 
after fixing her wild eycs for a few seconds on 
the new-comer, she recognised him as the brigand 
officer whom, in happier days, she had presented 
to her gu sts as her future son-in-law. 

“Oh! my daughter,—my daughter 
you brought me back my d: wling child?” 

The brave sole her approae hes l the sorrowlng 
mother, and having restored her t TER 
of calm by his sympathy in a grief in which he 
so fully shared, he learnt from her that, after his 


99 


7 
arms—one handless 


daybreak, the 


room already described; and 
arranged. 


1_— have 


oO some ci 


precipitate departure, Isabelle had given her- 
self up to the deep st grict; her cheeks lost all 
their bloom, her frame became attenuated, and 


she was the very picture of despair. 

“ One evening,” said poor Dame Gadifer, ‘ she 
closely interrogated a soldier who had just arrived 
from the army, concerning you. ‘Ile was a gal- 
lant oflicer,’ rephe 1 the soldier, ‘but love had 
turned his head; he had been deceived by a fulse 
little wench, and, like a madman, he threw him- 
self, sword in hand, into the midst of a body of 


Armagnacs. If you are fond of brave men, pray 
for him, for he has but tew days to live.’ ”’ 
“During the whole of that evening Isabelle 


did not shed a tear; but she continu: ly exclaimed, 
‘T eqnnot let him die without the know] ledge that 
loved him. I will die with him’ 
The next da y she disappe: ared ? 
have worn away since, but my weeping cyes have 


S: 4 long 4 weeks: 
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not beheld my poor child. I have been to thy 
banks of the river to seek her be autcous body. 
but the Seine was covered over with thick ice. | 
have inquire’ d of those wretched beings who pos. 
sess _ miserable faculty of descrying a dead 
_ * a distance, in order to despoil it,—but 
hey hi ad not seen my gentle [sabelle. 1 have 
been to the charnel-houses, but have bel 
thing but frightful corpses, distigured by wounds 
inflicted by the fangs of savage beasts — nothing, 
nothing have I discovered of my Isabelle 


, i | 
i(l Jide 


Brunel—the hardy, but tender-heart d soldier 
—mingled his tears with those of poor Dany 


Gadifer :—then, starting up, he eried : 

“J will find her,—yes, [ wl? tint h r! 

He instantly set out on his melancholy search, 
Isabelle had been scen on the road to Compeigne, 


Brunel, therefore, bent his course in that diree- 
1 


tion; inquiring of all whom he met, and cregting 
universal sympathy by the earnestness of his 


search. Near Senlis he learnt that, deceived by 
the report which had been spre: ad of his death, 
she had retraced her steps, declaring “th lat she 
would not survive him. 

Thenceforth, he lost ell traces of his betrothe 
and returned to Paris in despair. 

One Sunday, as he was wandering about the 
metropolis, in a most afflicting state of mind, he 


was drawn along by the current of a great crowd, 


tables and benches) 


towards the parvis, or space before the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 
A grand ceremony was about to be 


pertormed 


on that spot,—one of those ceremonies to which, 


in all parts of the world, the populace, —and cke 
many who would feel offended at being classed 
with the populace, though their tastes are, in 
some respects, not a whit more refined than those 
of their humbler ncighbours—eagerly flock. 

Two women were to be harangned and exhorted 
by a priest, and afterwards burnt at the stake. 
The elder was named La Péronne, and was a 
native of Lower Britanny; she had publicly pro- 
claimed that Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, 
who was combating for Charles VII., King of 
France, was a good person ; that what she was 
doing was well done, and according to God's 
will; aud that the cause of the Armagnacs was 
a just cause. 

It is related in an old chronicle that La Péronne 
declared that “ God himself had told her this; 


‘that he often appeared to her in human form, and 


_countenance had become 


spoke to her as one friend docs to another; and 


that the last time she had seen him he was 
clothed in a white robe, with a red tunic over 
+ gg 

As to the other woman, it was not known 
whence she came, or who she was. She confined 
herself to declaring that what La Péronne had suid 
was true, and that she wished to die. As she 
declined to divulge her name, the people called 


her La Pé ron lle, a word by which thencef orwell 
& woman of doubtful character was frequently 
designated. 

The moment 
recognised his Isabelle, althoug! 
50 changed by grief 


sruncl's eye fell upon her he 
h her interesting 
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cuffering that her own mother would scarcely | duct, he called the Bohemian—the gipsy-woman— 


y; 3 we known her darling child. In an ins tant | as a witness, who revealed the infamous plot to 
I e brave brigand had forced his way through the | estrange Brunel from his betrothed, the Regent 
“ ali d, overthrowing all who impeded his course. | began to ch: ange his opinion. 
He clasped Isabelle in his arms; kissed her pale | It was in vain that Tarnaud protested that 
ut forchead over and over again, and was about to} the gipsy and Brunel were telling infamous false- 
re bear her away, when the archers of the Ecclesi- | hoods; he could not produce any proofs of his 
0- astical Tribunal advanced to arrest his progress. assertions, and the Regent considered the cir- 
is * You accept me for your champion :”’ said the | cumstances to be of sufficient gravity to authorise 
I; brig id otticer to Isa belle, regarding her with the | the trial, by single combat ; declaring that if 
tenderest offection. | Isabelle’s ch: ampion should prove the conqueror, 
cr “Yes,—tor I love you!” replied the now, she shoul d be proclaimed to be innocent. 
iC happy girl. “I no longer Wish | to die,—La, ‘‘Messir Hector de la Savreuse,”” he added, 
Péronne has not spoken the truth ! ‘‘we appoint you judge of the field. Give di- 
jrunel drew the gauntlet off his left hand, rections that the lists be prepared by to-morrow, 
me saving in a loud voice, at the back of the walls of St. Germain-des-Prés. 
e, Me. cast this gage of combat at whomsoever! Farewell, gentlemen, until to-morrow at noon; 
Ce eclares that she is guilty.’ the arms shall be the lance, the battle-axe, and 
2 "AD lhe threw the gauntlet with such force at the the poniard.”’ 
‘is head of the nearest archer that he st: iggered and Brunel and Tarnaud then departed. 
by fell senseless into the arms of those behind him.) On the following morning, each of the com- 
ny The people signitied their delight at this feat, batants, armed and accoutred as became the 
uc by shouting and clapping of hands; but the occasion, attended mass and took the sacrament. 
archers were still advancing, when several of , Each swore upon the Eucharist that he had 
d, Brunel's eegpniallt a. inds, who happened to be spoken the truth; that he did not bear about his 
among the crowd, ranged themselves by his. person either charm or amulet; and that his arms 
1e side. and a w their swords. —which were inspected by the judge of the 
he ‘“T claim the pe telat of God,” cried Brunel. field—were not enchanted; after which, the 
d, “Thave thrown down the gage of combat,— godtuthers whom they had chosen, exhorted them 
al who has the courage to pick it up?” to do their duty, and to preserve their honour. 

A man of lofty stature, who, as well as Brunel, Long before the hour appointed for the contest, 
ed wore the cross of Burgundy, stepped forth; it) the people flocked in crowds round the lists. The 
h, was Tarnand. good wishes of the men were divided between 
ke ~ “ZT will take up the gage,” he eried, making the two combatants; but there was not one 
ed asign to an Esquire who aitended him. ‘The woman, nor one young girl, who did not pray 
in ‘Squire lifted the gauntlet from the ground with for Isabclle’s lover. 
3¢ the point of his sword, and presented it to his At last the critical moment arrived. The cham- 

Chief, who, after regarding it contemptuously, pions made their appearance, and their bearing 
ed returned it to his Squire. showed that they were resolved to combat unto 
e. “Where shall we go?” said Brunel. the death. 

a A Herud who was present, replied :— By order of the judge, the Herald cried :— 

0- “To the Regent, for you cannot be ignorant, * Let each man do his duty.” 

Sy F gentlemen, of the ordinance of 1409, issued by And the barriers having been raised, the two 
ol the late King, which runs thus :— mortal enemies rode furiously at each other. 

as **None shall be permitted to make wager of — Their lances were broken by the shock, but 
is hattle, or deed of arms, unless there has been a neither party was injured. Then succeeded a 
as rage, or pledg rc, adjudged by the King, or the fierce encounter with battle-axes, and finally the 

Court of Parliament.’ ”’ combatants dismounted, by mutual consent. 
he “The duel for to-morrow!” shouted several It was a desperate fight; some fearful blows 
8; voices from among the crowd, “we want to see were exchanged, but at last, Brunel having struck 
id La Péronne burnt, and we cannot afford to lose his antagonist on the vizor with tremendous force, 
ad the opportunity of sceing a mortal combat also!’ he bowed his head, and a second furious blow 
as 1} he brizands who had rallied round their chief, from Brunel's battle-axe, felled Tarnaud to the 
ad protected Isabelle, and carried her off; whilst on ground. 

the other hand, La Péronne—who would not The victor then placed his foot on the fallen 
Le retract hor declarations—was led to the stake, on man’s breast, and holding his poniard to his 
ed the poreds Notre Dame, and there burnt alive; throat, summoned him to confess his crime. 
id Mcuring that friehtful death with all the fortitude Tarnaud replied only with coarse abuse, upon 
ne Pa martyr, which Brunel dispatched him by a thrust of his 
od the Regent was, at first, highly incensed at dagger. 
rd the d wing conduct of the officer of brigands, and ight days afterwards the marriage of the 
y ‘pressed his extreme displeasure at hearing him successful « champion, the Chief of the Brigands, 

‘) Larneud, even in his presence, an impostor, Brunel, with Isabelle—who had recovered her 
” ind a suborner of a sorceress; but when, in blooming looks and her lively spirits—was cele- 
ig WsUitication both of Leabelle and of his own con- brated in the Church of St. Jaeques-la-Bouchéne. 
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LIMPSES OF 
No. 1V.—"* Bf 


I took my age the 
station in the far north of 
gratulated myself upon th 
to London would cost me, when compared with 
what it would have cost my great-grandfather. 

I had no sooner started than my mind revert: 
to a conversation in which I had that same morn- 
ing been engaged with a couple of frie sony In 
the familiarity of social chat, one gentleman had 

led the other, Do you know the Rey. 


3 


England, 


a 


“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “I very frequen 
hear him preach. He is an exceeding 


and clear expositor of Scripture, and, 


speaker, as far as my acquaint nce extends, he 
is surpassed by only a very few. But—” it wa 
added, after a di p sigh, “T much fear he is not 
truly Erange! cal.” 
 Beangelical ! ’T said, “‘ what is that?” 
“Oh, L suppose the word is synonymous with 


the word orthodo 
ane pray what docs that word mean?” I 
‘E verybody knows that the word Evangeltc:! 
™ lies acc verdes CW ith the teachings of the N 
Test ‘eer = 
‘* But, then, it 


ir exXpo 
7 


T ‘vy e 

Mr. T——— is 
Le hl 

w Lestament: 


is admitted that 
sitor of the N 


an able an "7 Cie 
he would therefore be 
‘Scriptural.’ ” 

‘Not at all!” it was still contended, ‘“ For I 
have heard that he disbelieves the doctrine of 
the eternity of future eigperpery 


$6 Pe rhaps so,’ I re d, ~ yet [ Imagi Cc, 
leads a scriptur. ul ju tif ttion of his opi 
] je 


on that point.” 
“That may be, yet his opinion is heterodox, 
notwithstanding.” 
‘‘Then what is th: 
‘*T suppose the opinion of the majo1 
sidered the orthodox opinion.” 
“The m aj rity of what community ? of th 
? 


’ 


standard of orthodoxy 2’ 
jority is con- 


whole church, or of some particular sect ?” 

‘*That does not s ignify at all.” 

“T think it siguities very materially. For i! 
his particular sect be in a great min rity of fl 
whole ahurch, his heresy to its doctrines mo, 
make him orthodox with the whole church. 
It is but a questionable honour to be orthodox 


with an heretical sect, you would feel, I supp 


Weill, then, you say he is heterodox because he 
di hbeheves the doctrine ; ol thi eternity ol future 
punishment. Now, U he is heterodox on thi 


point, it is not to the opinion of the majority of 


J 
the who le church; for, for anything I know to th: 
contr ary, he may be one with the Catholics, who 
are the : idk d Tu: jority, and VW h ) h vc a di trin 


of purgatory.” 


EADINGS FOR 
other day, at a crowd d| 


| 
and CUli- 


e little time my Journey | 


{ 
entitled to the distinction 


CHURCH-WORLD. 


“RAIL”-ERS 
‘Then you would bring Evangelical truth to 
matter of pe rsonal opl! lion 
I would not Jring it to that, I would 
only show you that it comes to that.” 
“But I still regard the word with reverence, 
for it Impl: s what I believe to be true.’ 
‘Just s 30, What you beliove to be true. But 
the gentleman whose orthodoxy you suspect, s 
the same significanc e in the wor d, though to him 
it represents a very different class of doctrines, 
That is Ju st what I s The word Evangelical 
means simply, ac ording to the Evan; aclists, in 
uy cpinion, ‘and of course: Pekig | man belicves 
that his interpretation of the Evangelists con- 
pure Geapel so that the Calvinist 
is really as Evangelical as the Arminian; and 
the Pope of Rome justifies himself to himself, as 
satisti torily as the President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, or the Chairman of the Congregational 
Union. When a man says, ‘I am rigidly Evan- 
eclical,’ he simply means that he thinks just in 
the way that he thinks Ma thew. "Wek Luke, 
and John thought; but then, eg’ man thinks 


a mere 


stitutes the 


this, who makes any profession of Bible Christi- 
ty a Ai 
“Well, all you say may be quite true, an d yet 


the word may have a conventional sancti ity. 


‘That I admit. But in mutters of opinion, 


even us in matters of taste, conventionalisms, 
however sacred to the super vatiti us, can have no 
tuthority over the faithful. The true man re- 
veres that which is true, not that which is 


lL that true men are 
and creeds are for 
tic most part adopted on a similar ren. le.” 
‘6A melancholy fact that, which should elicit 
mentation, not apologetic sophistry. In matters 
ot dross it may become of sanitary Importance, 
even in such trifling matters as hats and bonnets, 
the fashions of which just now are alike prepos- 
terous and prejudicial. But in matters of faith, 
how much more momentous is it !” 

‘| believe you are quite right, friend.” 

This ¢ cn vOreRtiOn, I say, came to my recollec- 
snugly in the corner of the carriage. 
{nd the shrewd wor ds of Peter Pindar struck me 

ring ap] ropriate ‘ly on the subje ct. Ile Says 
in one of his lyric odes to the R yal Academicians: 


. 


a The n it must be confesses 
pecultarly scarce. For dress 


+. ‘ 
» 6 
LiVil ais | here & F 


(carry your eyes with you where’er you go— 

bor not to trust to them, is to abuse ‘em, 
\s nature gave them tye, you ought to know 

The wise old lady meant that you should use ’em; 
And yet what thousands, to our great surprise, 


{pictures judge with otuer people's eves! 


to the slavery 


‘ respectability. 
ed ia wide 


re submit voluntarily 
| public opinion, falsely called ‘ 
Wien an author, for instance 
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GLIMPSES OF 


and solid reputation, though he should trade 
upon it, and publish careless trash, the elect 


critics would feel it to be superfluous, the crowd 
fear it to be presumptuous to expose him, and the 
young ladies would declare it to be ‘a love of a 
hook!’ however poor a book of love it might be. 
Let a Rubens paint a daub, and *only put his, 
name at the bottom of the picture, and th re are 
thousands of rich per yple with poor souls who 
would fall into eestacies as they beheld the work, 
having By accident learned that the artist was a 
very woude rful man. People who have not the 
ower ot appre C} ating art, w orship it 3 P »pul: i! ‘ity ; 
and the favourite artist, because he ts the fa- 
yourite, becomes their idol. 

{nd as it is with art, so is it with faith. The 
faculty by which we judge of beauty is not more 
neglect ted, nor more abused, than the f faculty by 
which we judge of truth. The authority of 
fashion is as supreme in Church-world as in the 
worldly world; and if thousands judge of pictures 
by the eyes of others, there are tens of thousands 
who judge of creeds by the reason of others. 
They seck not to know what is divine; they are 
content only to profess what is orthodox. I 
have heard of a man who had travelled over the 
world, and changed his religion as he changed 
the country; and he would defend himself from 
inconsistency by saying that he was systematically 
and conscientious ly orthodox. And, according to 
modern standards, he was consistent. There are 
many who couid traverse the globe, and change 
their creed a thousand times, and yet never modify 
a single personal conviction. In Turkey 
would be Mohammedans; in Russia, the y w ould 
shout “ Bravo”? to the Emperor who, with such 
heavenly valour, made war upon the infidels in 
defence of the “orthodox” faith; at Rome, they 
would do as Rome does, and worship the winking 
statue of the Virgin ; 
go in breathless haste 
“No Popery ” till the ‘Vv pg ey 
let Peter’s caution be commended :— 


. Exeter Hall, and shout 
To all such 


Be not imposed upon by fashion's roar— 
Fashion too often makes a monstrous noise, 
Dids us, a fickle jade, like fools adore 
The poorest trash, the meanest toys. 


And as a gang of thieves a bustle make 
With greater ease your purse to tal: 

So fashion frequently, her point to gaia, 
Sets up a howl enough to stun a stone, 
And fair ly pi ‘ks the poe ets of your brain— 
That is,if any brain you chance to own. 


And, snugly lolling in the corner of the car- 

: remembered that eve rybody was guilty, 

more ‘ Jess, of the evil of bigotry, which is In 
religious what pride is in social matters. I never 
vet knew a be ‘ggur who did not despise a lower 
order of beggars than that to which he belonged. 
Class distinctions are as bitter among the unfor- 
tunate “nymphs of the pavé,” as any other cir- 


cles of mankind. The people in the “ boxes’ 
look dow 


iy 
i 


riage, 


t;”’ and the pe ople in the ‘ pit,” with all the| 


al nd in England the y woul ld | 


CHURCH-WORLD., 


a sect, or a sectarian, 


from the heresies of all; 
, the y 


‘anda gentleman who were seated op posite to ca 


| was stout, 
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Providence has kept them out of the “ gallery.” 
How low is the baronet to the duke; the esquire 
to the baronet; the tradesman to the esquire ; 
the labouring man to the tradesman ; the pauper 
to the labouring man! Thus it come to pass that 
in the social world everybody is the victim of the 
scorn of those above; and compensates himself 
by scorning those below. The greater look down 
upon the less; and the less look down upon the 
least. And the pride in each case has some 
element of resentment in it. If there is “ the 
love of love”’ in the world, there is in as great 
abundance the “hate of hate,”’ and the ‘“ scorn 
of scorn.” Pride inspires contempt, but the 
despised object is proud too, and, therefore, 
the contempt is despised with a pomp which 


shows how bitterly it was appreciated. ‘I’m 
“As good as you,” Says the trade smnan to the 
professional gentleman; he straightway turns 


and sneers at the passing mechanic, who answers 
him with his own words, ‘‘I’m as good as 
you.” 

Poor human nature! And did you ever know 
who did not resent the ex- 
clusiveness of other sects, on the one hand, and 
who, on the other, did not superciliously condemn 
as here ti al those who maintained different 
opinions? The Roman char h calls itself ‘*Catho- 
lie;"’ and the Protestant firs nounces it for its 
intolerance, and then dams it for its errors. 
The *‘ Catholic and Apostolic Church” professes to 
he free from the intolerance of all religions, and 
but, naturally cnough, 
in proportion to the austerity with which it con- 
serves doctrine and discipline, will be the par- 
tiality of its administration, the imperfection of 
its freedom. If it rigidly prescribe the 
tolic,” it must fail in the development of the 


‘apos- 


‘* Catholic.” 

As 1 travelled along, meditating thus, and 
making occasional notes of my reflections, I was 
suddenly aroused by the sharpness of an alte me 


tion that appeared to be roifig on between a i ly 


. 


h 
other, at the other end of the carriage. The la dy 
florid, and tall. Jler features were 

very large, and there was an ostentation in the 
arrangement of her dress, a sort of swelling ima- 


_jesty in her entire demeanour, which proclaimed 


the affectation of aristocratic dignity; and her 
tongue was active in proportion to the greatness 
of her figure, and the pomp of her pretensions. 


The ¢ gentleman, on the contrary, was pec ‘uliarly 
‘meek in aspect—little, pale-faced, precise, neat, 


| 
and of quite professional urbanity. 


respectable family in the entire community ; 


' How thie 
controversy between these il-assorted people had 
arisen | knew not; but my attention was arrested 
by some such words as these, from the lady :— 
No! 1 never have anything to do with them, 
they are so abominably \ -ulgar. There is not a 
there 
is not a young lady amongst them with ‘whom I 


‘| could think of permitting my daughters to asso- 
n with contempt upon the people in the | ciate for a single moment ! 


Cent. I say nothing of the people, madam, I 


ETatitude of conceit, congratulate themselves that! speak only of their principles. 
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Lady. Their principles are as vulgar as they 
aré 3 our minister says they are quite dangerous. 
. Permit me to ask, madam, whether you are 


un ays guided by your minister in such matters ? | 
swallowed by the former than swallow the latter, 


L. Our clergyman is a most respectable man, 
sir. He was educated most liberally ; his family 
connexions are very high, and ] could never 
think of insulting him by questioning cither the 
honesty or the inte ‘lligence of his assertions. 

G. Well, ma’am, you will allow me to assure 
you that I have examined this matter myself, 
with great patience and care; and I have been 
compelled to regard the movement with great 
confidence and respect. I think your clergyman 
is mistaken when he describes these principles as 
dangerous. 

L. Of course, sir, you regard your opinions as 
true, and think everybody who differs from you 
1s wrong. 


G, Of course, ma’am! 

/. Dear me, what an unamiable and intolerant 
spirit ! 

4’, Pardon my rudeness, madam. You have 


condemned what you confess you have 


bitterly 
I simply profess my faith in 


never examined. 


doctrines that I have cautiously and faithfully 
investigated. Yet you chi irge mec with intolerance: 
/,. Of all things, bigotry is the most oulene 


ay if pulsive. 

[ quite agree with you, madam. But I 
wd that as bigotry which inspires a man to 

denounce people with whom he has never asso- 

ciated, and doctrines into the truth of which he 

has never inquired. The faithful profession of 

personal opinions, on the contrary, is quite com- 


(;, 


patible with the utmost liber: ality of feeling. 
‘The lady looked very much offi nded; and, 

kindly to relieve her, 1 ventured to observe: 
‘The two things specificd are compatible in 


will admit that it is 


%” 


the abstract, sir; but you 
very difficult to combine them. 

(’, It is difficult, sir, 1 confess ; 
less a duty. 

Self. Our personal opinions are so far a part of 

our common experience, Limight almost say of our 
COnsel that we naturally feel ourselves 
identified with them; when they arc attacked we 
fecl that their assailant is, Im some scnse, a pcr- 
sonal enemy; and, by native and beautiful self- 
respect, we enter with enthusiasm into the defence 
them. 
(7, You are quite right, sir; though I think 
it is quite incorrect to regard opinions as property, 
and opposition to them as equivalent to an 
aiiempt to injure or destroy that which by right 
belongs to us. 

S. And yet opinion is aright; and to dispute 
the truth of the opinion, is much like disputing 
the right of hol ling it. 

. That is precisely the mistake which mci 
make. Why should differences of opinion occasion 
any more unhappiness in the world than do dif- 


but it is no 


MUST =S, 
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ee iage > I ftind people gener ally are very it. 


Yet nobody 


fond of jish ; now I can never eat it. 


reproaches me ee’ stupidity or ungodliness for may be todo so. 
|have to reconcile the dominion of will with the 


not liking fish, 


‘country in the one case ; 
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S. In this illustration of differences of taste, ] 
happen to belong to the same sect as yourself. | 
never eat fish. ‘From a whale toa gudgeon, they 
are all equally offensive. I would rather be 


Like Jonah, I might return to my native 
in the other, the effect 
would be certainly fatal. But I find this pecu- 
liarity exposes me to considerable annoyance. 
Everybody is astonished that I cannot eat fish; 

and the earnest lady at the head of the table 
presses me above all things to try some salmon; 
salmon is so very nice ; besides, fish is the luxury 
of - respectable ! 

Yes! there is a trifling nuisance arising 
on these astonishments and persuasions. But 
there is no positive censure, as is too often the 
_ where differences of opinion have obtained. 

. There is not; but on the principle by which 
the: positive ecnsure is vindicated in the one case, 
it seems to me to be equally applicable in the 
other. 

What is that principle ? 

S. It is thus argued: There can be but one 
truth. Consequently, where one says ‘‘ No” 
and the other ‘‘ Yes,’’ one must be absolutely and 
: | fatally wrong. Now God has revealed the one 
‘truth, and given to all men the same faculties for 
its recognition and appropriation. Obviously, 
therefore, if one man docs not recognise and ap- 
propriate it as do others, he has perverted, abused, 
or neglected his faculties, and has thereby ren- 
dered himself a censurable, criminal man. 

G, And how would you apply this principle to 
the question of taste ? 

S. Easily, thus. <A thing cunnot be both nasty 
land nice at the same time. Yet the great mass 
of people are fond of fish. You, however, declare 
it to be nasty; whereupon the great mass rise up 
and charge you with having ¢ orrupted that palate 
which God’ gave you as an instrument for the 
recognition and appropriation of what is nice and 
useful among the creatures of his providence ! 

(;. 1 do not see that the cases are exactly 
parallel. For instance, the appetites of the body 
are controlled by certain fixed physical laws; 
whereas the operations of the mind are directly 
under the control of the individual’s own will. 
Again, appetites are directly liable to hereditary 
depravation; the mental powers not so. More- 
over, differences of taste are, in the general and 
ultimate issue, exceedingly convenient; and it 
is not so plain that differences of opinion have 
this advantage 

SN. Excuse my persistency, Sir; but I cannot 
withhold the remark that the argument, in every 
point, turns strongly against you. Appetites—or 
if you please, physical laws, are really under the 
control of will; whilst the operations of reason 
are really controlled by fixed constitutional laws. 

i cannot tell whether a thing is nice until I have 
tasted it; but I can please 1 myself about tasting 
I cannot, on the other hand, dispute the con- 
clusion of a sound syllogism, however anxious I 
So that, in both cases alike, we 


any day. 
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supremacy of law. Then, I am disposed to con- 
tend that pre judices are as hereditary as appetites. 
My father is very fond of fish; but he is very 
C atholic i inspirit. Certainly, the strength of intel- 
lect is affected by a thous: ind he reditary influences. 
Whilst, as to conve nience, in the one case, it is 
scarcely more than a convenience; but in the 
other it is an absolute necessity. Truth may be 
one, but it is infinite. Reason, however, 1s 
finite. Truth has a thousand different sides, and 
shades; but man can only look on one at a time. 
How beautiful it is that the whole race can look | 
at different sides of truth! controversy is but a 
comparison of the results of these diverse ¢ glimpses. 
If the controversy were friendly, it w rould be 
vastly more beneficial than it is. But to make 
it friendly we must all be impressed with the 
infinitude of the theme. Then, instead of dis- 
cussion being a ferocious conflict for sectarian or 
personal mastery, it will be a sweet co-operation 
” “* in know ledge, wisdom, and glory. 
True, sir; I find you have ti ken my argu- 





Pat out of my own mouth, and I most willingly | 
endorse the conclusion to which you have con 
ducted it. 

We were now approaching one of the principal | 
intermediate stations, and the lady descended | 
from the carriage. We were soon off again, our | 
company augmented by two respectably dressed | i 
gentlemen, who had no sooner settled themselves 
than they commenced an animated debate. Onc 
was evidently a Protestant Dissenter; the other 
was as obviously a red-hot Roman Catholic. The 
debate arose, by the Protestant having made some 
allusion to the parliamentary report of the di ay on 
tlie Conventual Lstablishments Bill. The Catholic, 
with no great gentleness, denounced thie whole 
policy “ Protestant statesmanship us dictated by | 

envy, by sectarian animosity, and by the wors 
and lowest passions of the ‘human heart. This | 


| 





| 


sort of thing issocommon that I need not trouble | 
my readers “with any report of the debate. As it | 
turned out, however, the matter afforded me at | 
little hazard us amusement. ‘The Protestant, 
pereciving that [ was paying attention to the | 
conversation, appealed to me on the question in | 
dispute. IL begged to be excused. The Catholic 
thereupon joined in the invitation. Still I re- 
spectfully declined. 1 was pressed. At last IJ 
£ ud __ 

“Here is my friend, far more competent to 
give an opinion than my self ; appeal to him.” 

They did so, and 1 was astonished to hear him | 
promptly respond in the foliowing manner :— 

“Gentlemen, I am sorry to interfere between 
you, but being solicited thus earnestly I cannot 
refuse, Having travelled much in the East, I 
have had an oj pportunity of observing the workings 
of other religions than that profe ssed by either of 
you. Lam a Mohammedan.” 

‘A Mohammedan!’ exclaimed the 


Catholic. 


| wistle t in faith you will angrily dispute. 


forgotten. 


life to be a 


‘You do not mean to assert that you are a Mo- 
hammedan by conviction?’ incredulously inquired 
the Protestant.””—‘“‘ What I have said, I have 
said ; there is one God and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet,’”’ was his simple reply. 

Here the Protestant and Catholic suddenly 
forgot their mutual differences and united in a 
storm of half-suspecting and half-angry abuse, 
which the gentleman sustained with most exem- 
plary patience. He defended the Koran with 


great acumen and zeal; he vindicated the social 


peculiarities of the sect to which he assumed to 
belong; he ingeniously accounted for the decrepi- 
tude, tyrannies, martial ardour, and national 
vanity of the race; and even applied his know- 
ledge to all the difficulties of the absorbing ‘ East- 
ern question,’ pleading the claims of Turkey 
against the pretences ot Russia, based upon the 
persecutions of the Greeks. The quarrellers were 
fairly imposed upon. A rough long beard alone 
was wanted to establish the delusion. 

At length seeing a reconciliation was fairly 
wrought between the parties who had so recently 
been engaged in fierce contention, the stranger 
| dropped the mask, and addressed them with great 
solemnity in the following strain :— 

“Gentlemen, I beg to assure you that you 
have been imposed upon. By a subterfuge, the 
innocence of which you will, L hope, acknowle dge, 
I have enabled you to perceive the frailty of our 

common human nature. I have found to my 
sorrow, What IL have very often found, that the 
profession of a common Christianity is not such a 
bond of fc tlowelip as the indulgence of a common 
prejudice: that you will coalesce in animosity, 

I have 
often thought that love, not hatred—confidence, 
not suspicion, should be the centripetal force of 


ti the social world. I find that it is too often seen 


in the light of a centrifugal power. The basis of 
true religious communion should be moral sym- 
pathy. Lam a Christian; not a Protestant, or a 
Catholic: these are names I could wish dead and 
It is easy to denounce bigotry: it is 
hard not to feel it. For myself, I am trying to 
expel it from my breast. i regard the religious 
far deeper and diviner thing than 
theological notions, however clear, or ecclesiastical 
administrations, however splendid. No earthly 


hierarchies, therefore, do I revere: by no sacer- 


dotal judgments do I abide. My theories are my 
own: my experience, I hope, is the life of God 
within me.” 

The gentlemen were silent. I soon fell com- 
fortably asleep ; nor did I wake arain till the 
guard demanded my ticket. In London I saw 
many things. I saw the Bishops in the House of 
Lords; I saw a ridiculous service at the Church 
of St. Barnabas; I attended a sale of souls in the 
Simony market; &c., &. These things I may 
hereatter report 
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LETTING 
A WII 


Tuenr are a number of stock subjects, which 
writers of fiction, concocters of articles for jour- 
nals and magazines, and delineators of socicty 
as it is, or as they imagine it to be, have in a 
manner d for their peculiar property, and 
erected into a sort of literary capital, upon which 
they consider themselves at liberty to draw upon 


: ! ] 
emergencies. gy These 


| 


BC1Z 


Among not the least remark- 
able, or to the gentlemen of the quill the least 

Lodging-house-Keceper—the lone 
misfor tune has condemned to 
open her doors to all the world, and to postpone 
convenience or € eo to those 
may quarter upon her hospi- 
noble ¢ quarry doubts ss; and the 
grey shaft when it 7 winged against the 
‘ Landlady,” must not be decmed ill-directed. 
There is something very chivalrous and laudable 


useful, is the 
woman whom 
: | 


her own ideas of 

of whom ver tate 
oes, ; 

tality lt isa 


goose 


- 


. . " . 2 . 

in denouncing her as a (hiet and a drunkard, 
under a little ingenious periphrasis—and it 1s so 
much more p nt and profits able to make her 


the longhing-stock of the public, and to hold her 
up to the scorn and detestation of good and sober 
people, th it is pur ( tually to pay her weckly 
bills, that po fiom who write for the amusement 
of their readers, are perfectly justified in the 
course they have unanimously adopted. It may 
be thought a p eC ee of gross — riimence, in one 
of this highly criminal class, whom every writer 
of the age, from the loftiest genius to the lowest 
would-be litterateur, lias us d for the butt of his 
wit, if he chanced t 


- . y San > ‘ 
» have any, or of his il-nature, 


when he hi: nothing better to display—it may 
held unpardonable that such an one should 
venture to demur to the general ve rdict » any l prefer 


a claim to be heard on the other side ef 


tion. But | shall ventur it notwith 


iile qy lis 5° 


st alle 


‘As } ) ” } — . 
not mdeeda tai Liye @Xanm] nC Irom the writers aiore- 
suid, or rctorling inthe s une comp imi ntary strain 

, ° } s | : — ad p 
Which charactcrises r producti ions. [aaa 


il thie 


, } 
compelled me 


uve-heeper, a necessities of my 
to the practice of ¢ 


iuselyes up for teachers 


—e- 
position have 
civility : those who set the 
of public morals, through the press, appear to b 
under no such compuls) and can do as they 
list. My arguments will consist of my own 
expericnee, or some selected portion of it—and il 
they serve no other purpose will, I am sure, tend 
to show that the “ Landlady oe so far trom being 
a sort of animal of prey, ready to seize upon 
wh msnen ay dev ur, ss a rese mibli 5 the poor 
quadru tied to a stake, against whom, in the 


i 
peu, 9 a 


an vl old tire “. “hy ho imcice 5 rt hee I l eur might 
s ° , 
rv bis mecttie. 
‘ ’ *) 7 . 
| was the on ’ chil 1 ot re Spc tab] ; p irents, 


who, after a lite of business, retired upon their 
suvings, to a modest cottaze in the outskirts of 
town. With the death of my father, which took 
place in my tweuty-first 


it. { { bil ) part of 


‘our revenue ceased, but he lef 


LODGINGS. 


me asmall por. 
payable upon his poliey of insuranee. A 
gentleman in 


tion, 
year alter his death, I marricd a 
the employment of a well-known mercantile firm, 
and with my mother, who had a small annuity of 
her own, and in the societ iy of my husband, an 
excellent and accomplished man, passed e ight years 
of my life in the enjoyment of as much happiness 
as any woman wns reason to expect. At the end 
of this period my mother died. The same disease 
that carried her off confined my husband 
room for five months, and so undermined a con- 
stitution, which was never strong, as to inspire 
me With the greatest fears on his account. They 
proved to be but too well founded. In little more 
than a year after I had buried my mother, my 
husband was stretched upon a bed of 
from which he never rose again. While he lay 
ill, my youngest child sickened and died, and I 
was obliged to send aw: iy the two eldest, im order 
to d vote myself to the care of my sick partn 
Ile was re pected by hi cmployers, and they 
generously continue | his salary, which, t hough 
not large, was sufficient for our wants, up to the 
day of his death. He languished for upwards of 
twenty months, during which the greater part of 
my little fortune was expended unavailingly in 
feeing physicians, none of whom wom ld come to 
any decision as to the precise nature of his discase. 
After his departure, | feand myself completely 
alone in the world with my two boys—I had tio 
other relations, that I knew of, living—in pOsses- 
sion of about two hundred pounds in cash, anda 
full of execllent furniture. 
I was anxious to get my little 
nd to put them in a way, 
tocarna living for themselves—and I deliber: ated 
long on the best means of investing my little 
capital, a way that should ultimately ensure 
this obj It was not from choice that I became 
a Lodging-house- Keeper but because nothin: g 
‘Ise appear d pr acticable in the circumstances in 
\ lich [was then placed. I hired a new house, 
1 pleasant and healthy part of the London 
s, and situated in the route of the omni- 
buses, to and from the City. The annual rent, 
together with the rates and taxes, amounted to 
sixty pounds; but, anything respectable and fit 
for the purpose could not be and I 


to his 


sickn Oss 


7 





house 
boys educated, 


as soon as ‘old S nough 


suburl 


got for less, 


hoped, by superior accommodation and attention, 
to suceced in creating a connexion, and to be 
enabled ultimately to pay my way. When all 


my goods were arrange ain a state of order and 
cleanliness, I put up a legible announcement 10 
the parlour window, and anxiously waited for 

upants—never Icaving home, save after dark, 
lor Soy ar of Inissing r an ofier—and employing my- 
self in teaching my boys to read, fo distract my 
from the fears and r rstboilit? \ hich 
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began to weigh upon it. Nearly a fortnight 
passed without an applic: int, and then came a 
commercial gentleman, on the Sunday afternoon, 
which, he said, was the only time he had to spare 
for the purpose, to inquire my terms. He was 
pleased with everything, but objected to the price, 
and offered me a rent for two rooms, with attend- 
ance, Which would have barely covered their 
cost to me if empty. He was huffed at my 
refusal—said he could get them elsewhere—that 
people who had rooms to let musf let them for 
what they could get—he would look further 
When he was gone away I began to reflect on his 
offer, and to suspect whether I had not don 
wrong. I saw the truth of what he and 
hat L musf# let my house at whatever peopl: 
uld give, or do worse. He came in the 

evening, and in a very brusque way, said : “= 

“What do you pay for this house ? 

“Sixty pounds, including everything. 
“Too much—but say sixty—the ‘re are ten 
rooms—bating the kitchens, as common to the 
whole house, there are eight left for hire—eights 
in sixty—that’s seven ger ten aroom, empty 
I don’t mind doubling it for furn iture 

pon ince, if you give me my choice of 

- twelve shillings a week. 


said, 


hank 


9 


—Come, 


and att 


r ov ——— 
bia 


Though coven ally resenting this mode of ¢: aleu- 


lation, 1 was too anxious to make a beginning to 
venture to offend him. As a matter of course, he 
chose the front parlour and the best bed-room— 
aud, leaving a deposit, agreed to send his luggage 
on the morrow. He came, and remained with 
me two years, at the end of which time 
scduced away by a promising advertisement, in 


he was | 


me of the daily papers, offering the same accom- | 


modation, with “ partial hoard” into the bargain, 
at the same price. Ile was a north-countryman, | ‘ 


ittuched to the London department of a Manches- 


ter house, at a salary of £400 a year, every 
farthing of which it was his boast that he banked 
regularly as he received it, paying the whole of his 


personal expenses from the eds of his pe rqui- | 


sites, Which need fot have been very considerable 
for th: r purpose. Though he stood fair before 
the world, his moral character was indescribably 


loathsome and abhorrent, and I felt relieved when | 


he went a way. 
A few days after he had arrived, a stout, eccle- 
slustical-looking personage, of about fifty, having 
a languishing lady on his arm, and followed by a 
Moorish-] joking man, in rather doubtful garb, 
knocked boldly at the door, and demanded to see 
the dra The girl showed them up. 
The lady then threw herself upon the sola and 
declared she would not search any further, as tle 
house was tolerable, and she was exhausted with 
the labour they had gone through. The gentle- 
‘anded me a card, inseribed the “ Rev 

g,”’ agreed to the terms I proposed 
drawing-room floor and an additional 
bed-room for “ Queero,” so the y called the b lack- 
amoor, whom, the gentleman accommodatingly 
observed, I might put where I chose, as he could 
leep anywhere, and was not given to complain of 
They took possession of the 1 


Wing-rooms., 


his yu iter: 


serious matter, 


MNS ; 


LODGINGS. SAT 
at once, the lady remaining on the sofa, while the 
gentleman and Queero set off in a cab to fetch 
their luggage from the hotel where they had been 
staying for a few days, having recently arrived 
in England. On their return, Queero, having 
stowed away their trunks and packages, was 
ordered into the kitchen, an arrangement for 
which I had not bargained, but against which, 
finding the man could speak no English, and 
that he was not, from his attractions, likely to 
entangle the affections of my maid of all work, I 
did not think proper to object. Here he was 
proud to make himseif useful, and arte r cleaning 
his master’s boots and clothes, would draw water, 
scour knives or pots, or do anything —grinni ing 
and chattering the while in the most laughable 
and incomprehensible way, vastly to the amuse- 
ment of my two little boys, whom after a few 
days it was impossible away from him. 
He ate his meals in the kitchen, his master 
and mistress had sent down the dishes; and had 
an appetite that was never satisfied so long as 
anything remained to be consumed. 

lL do not pretend to be void of the curiosily 
which is said to be characteristic of the sex, and 
l will contess to puzzling niys lf ih Lor d dk al to 
no purpose on the ecore of Queero. It 
strange a position which the man, who was a 


to keep 
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mere savage, occupied, that I could not make it 
out. The reverend gentleman, his master, never 
spoke to him but with an assumption of the 


greatest dignity, while his mistress loathed the 
very sight of him, and would not have passed 
him on the stairs, or mpprosenes “gr closely, for 
any earthly consideration ; thoug tolerated 
his prese in the drawing-room at occasions, 
lil vitndtelsie to unavoidable tortures. These 
were invariably when visitors arrived, 
when Queero always formed a eof the party, and 
jabbe ‘red long and loudly in his native dialect, in 
re ply to questions from his reverend patron in 
the same tongue. When the guests were gone he 
descended again to the kitche n—but two or three 
times in the week he dressed himself in a gentle- 
manly suit and rode out with his master early in 
the evening, not returning till late at night. 

The mystery came out at last. My commercial 
lodger happening one evening to follow the crowd 
into a great public meeting, was startled by the 
Ss} ctacle of Queero on the platform In on charac- 
ter of an African Prince, addressing th: assembly 
with an enthusiasm which, combined with most 
rapid gesticulations, threw him into a violent 
perspiration, and the audience into a 
delight. The reverend Something stood by his 
ide, and interpreted his address to the assembly. 
My inform: nt was very jocose on the subject— 
wondered where the missionary had bagged the 
prince—and set himself carne: stly to calculate the 
profits of the speculation, which he estimated at 
an enormous sum, and marvelled where it al! 
went to. I wish to make no remarks on this 
as I am incapable of judging of 
such things; but if the man was a prince in his 
own country, as the parson, in my hearing (for ] 
was curious enough to go and witness Queero’s 
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performance) said he was, I think it is rather 
hard that he should have been compelled to turn 
shoe-black in ours. This remarkable triad re- 
mained with me three months; and though the 
lady could do nothing for hers elf but talk Tk and 
ring the bell, which latter she would do twenty 
times a d: ay to summon the servant to poke the 
fire, I was sorry when they went away, as they | 
paid me well and punctually. 

Before they had left, I had let my remaining 
bed-room, with the use of my own sitting-room, | 
toa teache r of languages, who came in and went 
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out at all hours of the day and night too, having sti- , 


pulated for a latch-key. For months before I got | 


used to it, I lay awake whenever he was out, till 


| 


party of ten or a dozen to tea or supper, when he 
had sufficient arrears outstanding to enable him 
to exhibit such hospitality w ithout a demand on 
Being, in his way, a conscientious 


his purse. 
man, he felt some qualms that his guests 
should sweeten their grog with my sugar; 


but recollecting that when he was absent I sat 
without a fire, he told me that I should consider 
the coals thus saved a fair set off against the lumps 
of sugar consumed by his friends, “who he had not 
the sense to see were really entertained at my ex- 
pense. He married, after three months’ court- 
ship, a lady of property; and, I have no doubt, 
takes excellent care of it 

At parting this careful Christian recommended a 


I heard him let himself in and go to bed; but this | traveller to a firm in the City to take his place— 


feeling passed away in time, and I learned to slec 'p 


whenever leisure could be found for so unprofit-_ 
responsible for nobody. 


able employment of time. A few weeks after the 
missionary had left, the drawing-rooms were taken 
by a ne “w-murried couple—thie husband a clerk in 
a mercantile house. 


receiving visits led to a succession of late hours! new engagement. 


at the same time cautioning me to make the neces- 
sary inquiries, as he made it a point to be 
This traveller, who was 
but a sorry sort of fellow, stayed three months, 
often lying in bed the whole of the day, having 


Their rounds of visiting and “been discharged by the firm, and w aiting for a 


‘He never paid me a farthing, 


and vigils on my part which laid me up at length | and w hen at last he got an appointment in Man- 


with fatigue. 
rose from my bed, I found that my teacher of lan- | 
guages—he was a German—had departed without 
paying his bill, leaving me his creditor to the ex- 
tent of ne arly seven pounds. I had never seen any | 
of his money, as he had proposed paying quarterly 
when his pupils paid him. Shortly after this, the | 


When, after a fortnight’s iJIness I | chester, walked off without even saying that he 


was going, leaving nothing behind him but an 


empty trunk, value three-and-sixpence. 


young couple, anticipating parental duties, hir d | 


a small cottage and removed to it. They were 
succeeded in less than a month by two friends, 


clerks in a banking-house, who passed their even- | 


ings generally in smoking and fiddling together, 
varied with card-parties in winter time. These 
two young gentlemen understood economy, if one 


| 


At the end of my first year I began to review 
‘my speculation, and drew out as w elt as I could 
a debtor and creditor account of my affairs for the 
past twelvemonth. The landlord of my house had 
assured me that the rent and taxes together 
would be under £60, and I found them accord- 
ingly to be £59 18s. 6d. My whole receipts 
from lodgers had been £129 12s. Od, out of which 


I had paid £10 for wages to sers vant, £12 12s. Od. 


for wood and coal, leaving £47 1s. 6d. to pay for 


the maintenance of four persons, the partial board 


may judge of ~ ‘ir practice within doors, to per- | 


fection. The 
cause they d lined with me at one o’clock, at the 
cost of eighteen pence a head. At Michaelmas, 
one of them had a goose sent him, and made me a 
present of it, mentioning, at the time, 
should take the liberty of inviting his partner and 
the gentleman in the front parlour to dinner on 
Sunday, when it would be dressed. The accom- 
paniments to the goose, together with the pastry, 
cost me nine shi lings ; the three gentlemen cleared 
the whole, with the exce ption of the little which 
I ate myself, and thus my dinner cost me six 
times the amount the y were accustomed to pay 
for theirs, while the liberal donor plumed himself 
on his gene rosity. 
the differe: nt notions I entertained, for 
offending and losing my lodgers. 

In the room of the teacher of languages came 
the secretary to a benevvlent society, a man of a 
very religious turn. He agreed to board with me 

(taking his dinner on wee k-days in the City), at 
the lowest charge which with safety I “could 
name. His acquaintance among 


I dared not hazard a hint of 
tear of 


never breakfasted on Sunday be .| 


that he | 


avoidance of expenditure. 


of the lodgers, and incident: al expenses. The 
reader will not be surprised to hear that I had 
drawn considerably upon my little stock of money, 
and that I looked forward to the final close of the 
speculation in no very hopeful spirit. 

The second year brought experience with it, 
and the dearly- -bought knowledge of a multitude 
of shifts and contrivances to save a penny by the 
I knew by this time 


that the proper education of my boys was not to 


' 


religious people | 


in the neighbourhood was pretty large, and he | 


was often absent at meals; 
by this, he kept an accurate register of every meal | 


but lest I should gain | 


be thought of, and sent them to a cheap day- 
school, where, for five shillings a quarter each, 
they were roughly taught the clements of com- 
mercial knowledge. I “hav e never been able to do 
more for them in that way; and up to the last 
twelven :onths, that is for more than seven years, 
I have made all their clothing with my own hands. 

7 need not go on with the catalogue of the dif- 
ferent char: acters who have done me the honour of 
making my house their home. I have had, during 
the pe riod of my sore servitude, men of all profes- 
sions under my roof. Far be it from me to deny 
that I have met with kindness and ge nerosity where 
I had no reason to expect, much lees right to de- 
mandit. But my experience upon the whole is not 
very creditable to that section of human nature 
which lives in lodgings. 1 derive that impres- 


he missed, and balanced them off by inviting ajsion not so much from any outraged feelings of 
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my own—the world I move in having long since | bour, and, forasmall premium cach, will be taken 
taught me that such things as feelings are not out of my hands and tanght to work hard at an 
saaguieed in one of my conditign—as from the honest trade. The premiums I must pay by the 
information of my ledger, which shows an aver- |sale of my furniture, which is well nigh worn 
aze of bad de! Its amounting to something over | out in the service of those who, h: aving none of 
fourteen per cent. upon my entire receipts; and,;|their own, have abuse d it on the most disin- 
from the state of my savings’ bank book, which terested principle. It is good for little else now 
shows that less than ten pounds remains to be than the hammer of the auctioneer, who will con- 
drawn out, the last relic of the two hundred sign it a prey to the broker. When it is gone, 
which comforted me and gave me courage at the and transformed into an outfit for my dear boys, [ 
commencement of my career of ‘ landlady.”’ Can- shall consult the columns of the 7imes for a situa- 
dour compels me to say that a most dispropor- tion that will suit me. I feel already exhilarated 
tionate share of defaulters in my case are literary by the bare thought of emancipation from the lot 
men, or, perhaps, I should call them “ booksellers’ and the load which has weighed me down so long, 
hacks,” who live or starve, as it may happen, by and which, while compelling me to act as the ever 
the labour of their brains. grateful recipient of obligations without number, 
The end of my landladyship is drawing nigh. | has broken my spirit and beggared my resources. 

Without a fund in store, it is impossible that I. As house ‘keeper— —as maid of all work—as cook in 
can continue to furnish bed and board, for less than a respectable family, I may retain my self- respect, 
they cost, to the houseless public. I have spent and indulge the consciousness th: at the p! hiloso- 
the best days of my life, and the whole of my phers who in our d: ay instruct mankind in the 
little substance, in providing for their accommoda- truths of life, regard me as something better than 
tion—and now, after nine years of such toil and_ that canting, lying, thieving drunken specimen of 
anxiety as no Carolinian negro ever endured, the filthy and de rade d humanity which, according 
widow's house ts devoured. My two boys are not to their unanimous verdict, lets lodgings. 
educated, but they are grown big enough to la- ' 


GERMANY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Ar the present moment, when the participation | or by the cupidity of Nicholas, neither compre- 
of the German nation in the present war is re-| hend the historical development of the last three 
cognised as necessary to the complete destruction centuries, nor the universal object to which the 
of Russian supremacy in Europe, and when the | spirit of our time is pointing. The English 
importance of the unity and freedom of Germany, | Prime Minister, and those who supported him, in 
asa guarantee of the freedom and civilisation of | striving to preserve peace after Nicholas had sent 
Europe, appears clearer than ever, it may be use- “Menschikoff to Constantinople, misapprehended 
ful to give some observations on the historical | the principle of that development, and the ten- 
principle and national mission developed in the dency of that spirit. This war is a necessary 
entire life of that country, and on its present | part of the process through which Europe must 
state and political arrangements, which are not pass in the attainment of a higher civilisation; 
too well understood in England. The Russian and could only have been prevented by the tame 
Emperor, in the arrogant proposal he made to the subjection of one or other of the antagonistic 
English and French governments to share in the powers; by which, however, the energy and glory 
spoliation of Turkey, did not, according to the of the new period would have been lost. There- 
correspondence as published in the blue books, fore, that party is also partially wrong which 
take Germany at all into his calculations, because | asserts that Turkey alone could fight out this 
he knew that the princes were his servants and his battle. The present question is not one of Turk- 
tools. But, perhaps, I shall be able to present ish or Russian interest, merely, but one of 
a proof that there is a great difference between _ European importance, and can only be settled by 
the princes and the nation; that the German the active interference of all great nations. The 
people are not so willing to follow the Russian | common sense of the English people is quite cor- 
autocrat as he seems to. suppose; and that the! rect; the national instinct affords the true solution 
German nation is not dying, as some assert, but of the difticulty ; the masses feel that the war is 
isin a process of re-organization, and that she. ‘necessary, and consequently they make with wil- 
will, possibly even in this war, administer some lingness their great sacrifice to the cause of 
blow to the Czar, from which he will never European liberty. Let them take care that 
recover. All those who are of opinion that the diplomacy does not rob them of the rewards of 
present war could be avoided, and who fancy that their enterprise. The sooner all nations take part 
it has been occasioned merely by external interests, | in the great struggle, the nearer shall we approach 
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599 GERMANY AND THE 
the realisation of the deepest ideas of our times, 
which anticipate the creation of new imstitutions, 
laws, and forms of yp administration, and a 
more intimate union all civilised countries. 
‘The science, seo lly 7 inventions of many 
centuries have prepared mankind for a higher 
consciousness of moral dignity, fora more absolute 
freedom, and for a more humane and righteous 
order of society than have been possible under 
the despotisms and inequalitics of the old regune. 
Now, in the beginning, the struggle 1s appa- 
parently more negative and diplomatic, and many 
doubt, therefore, its value to the cause of progress. 
But was not every movement in the beginning 
negative and external? The American and French 
tevolutions were immediately occasioned by heavy 
taxes, and specific acts of injustice; but there 
soon came to light the leading principle of a new 
period of development. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion was apparently caused by the scandal of the 
absolution-money ; it was not long, however, be- 
fore Luther perceived the precise point of this 
religious movement, and announced the funda- 
mental principle of a now church. 
So significant, indeed, are all the manifestations 
of the spirit and tendency of our times, that we 


may be assured every vreat movement which 
arises in European socicty 1s an attempt to achiev 
a higher state of national and universal culture. 


Nicholas and his tellow-tyrants must serve this 


object, though agai t their wall. 
Having thus announced the 


inevitable 


purport 


of the war in which we are engaged, we muy 
How proceed to show that, from the central 
pos ition occupied by Germany, she must exert a 


most important influence in its development. The 


historical principle represented by the German | 


nation—which is the same as that represented by 
the whole Teutonic race—is the chief agency at 
work in the Oriental question, and will necessa- 
rily attain a higher manifestation in consequence 
of its struggle with the antagonistical principle ; 
for it is well known that the progress of mankind 
is always gained by the conflict of two antagonistic 
principles. 

What, now, are these two’ antagonistic priuci- 
ples of our age? and what nations, or races, may 
we regard as the chief representatives of them? 

The one is the principle of free individuality, 
being the substance of what, in modern days, we 
term freedom and civilisation ; and the other is 
the principle of centralisation, or the negation by 
absorption of individuality, being what we call 
despotism and barbarism. The former of these 
prince iple $18 now chietly represe nted by the Teu- 
tonic, the latter, chiefly by the Sclavonic-Russian 
race. ‘To prove this we must glance back for a 
moment to the time of the introduction of the 
Teutonic tribes into the Roman empire and to 
the conilict between the ‘Teutonic Romanic 
races. ‘Lhe Romanic, in conquering so “many 
countries, and in uniting so many “ngage na- 
tions together by equal |: and i ymmon 
constitution, fulfilled the s pirit of that age, which 
sought through such a union of nations ah igher 
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have succeeded in their endeavours. ‘Through 
the rule of one prince, the different nations of 
the Roman Empire lost, by and by, their former 
hostility to each. other, being bound together by 
the common consciousness of one Idea—the idea 
rd man and mankind—and this idea soon brought 
rth the idea of One God for all. Hence arose 
Chrietianity, which overpowered the different 
heathen religions, and swept away the nation: 
gods, and placed above all nationalities 
churches a nobler and purer idea of man, who 
should act by the sincerity of his individu: " con- 
science, and not by extern: al and compulsory laws, 
Thus Christianity manifested a historical principle 
which was not yet known to the ancient world— 
that of individual freedom and responsibility, 
Although the Romans and Greeks accepted Chris. 
tianity, they were not able to realise its chief 
principle in its original purity and power, because 
their national character was constitutionally unfit 
for it. They mixed the idea of the new religion 
with their national ideas of centralisation and 
conquest, and brought forth Popery, in which 
these features prevail. But in that very period 
the younger and more powerful race came for- 
Teutonic race—so called from their 
dd, Teut. This race emerged from the centre of 
Europe and imvaded the Roman provinces. At 
this period it was divided into a great number of 
tribes, Who had no other bond of unity than a 
common origin, national character, and language, 
of which Tac ‘itus informs us. After as trugele of 
nearly 600 years between the Romanic and Te ‘utonic 
races, the latter destroyed the great Roman empire, 
rhe Goths conquered ltaly J and Spain; the Franks 
invaded the province Gallia, calling it France; 
and one portion of the Anglo-Saxon tribe took 
srittamia, calling it England. In the centre of 
luurope, in Germany, remaincd the greatest por- 
tion of this race, divided into many tribes. 
When we inquire what procured for the Teu- 
tonic race the victory over the Romans, who 
were superior to them in cultivation, history gives 
the reply that there was embodied in this race a 


and 


ward—the 


higher principle of civilisation, that of free indi- 


viduality. ConsequenUy the Teutonic nations 
were best qualified to express the chief principle 
of Christianity. 

So that the victory was not complete by the 
conqucst of the Romun provinces only; for the 
struggle now commenced between the Romanie 
principle of civilisation and conquest, embodied 
in the Catholic church, and the Teutonic principle 
of free individuality. The history of the middle 
ages is the product of the conflict between these 
two antagonistic elements. And here we have 
the key to the gigantic battles between the German 
Lmperors and the Popes of that age; indeed, the 
key to the entire Protestant movement. The 
Teutonic nations acc epted Christianity at first in 
the Roman form, but as the ‘vy had attained a mae 


turer culture, they demanded a reformation of 


the church, both in its head and its members; 
that is, they demanded the prevalence of the 
prince iple of free individuality in the chureh. 


state of civilisation ; ; otherwise they would not| Popery could not grant this; and the consequence 
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was that’ the ‘Teutonic nations destroyed the organic union of Germany advances more and 

wer of Popery, and developed Christianity into more towards dissolution. The kings of Prussia, 
the Protestant form, which maintained individual rising to power in Germany, because they repre- 
independence as the fundamental principle of sented Protestantism in opposition to Catholic 
the new church. As Christ taught that the moral Austria, destroyed the last shadow of the authority 
worthiuess of man depended upon the sincerity of a German emperor. However, the emperors 
of his conscience, so the first Protestants recognised of Austria were nominally the emperors of Ger- 
no religion or morality which did not spring up many, until Napoleon founded the Rhine-bond in 
from the free and honest conviction of the inward 1806 under his own protection. And we see that 
man. at this period all the petty princes hastened to the 

Now, this principle of free individuality is the support of Napoleon, became his satellites, and 
basis of What we call civilisation and liberty. Or betrayed the liberties and honour of Germany. 
have we a conception of national liberty without Napoleon created out of their number several new 
individual liberty? Is a man to be call civilised kings. And so appeared in the world the unknown 
who has merely appropriated to himselt the kingdoms of Saxony, of Bavaria, of Hanover, &e. 
learning of others, unless he can re-produce it After the downfall of Napoleon, whom, with their 
from his own mind? accustomed treachery, they soon deserted, the Ger- 

In all countries where the ‘lcutonic race pre- man princes formed a kind of princely confede- 
vailed, such as Germany, England, Scandinavia, ration—the famous German bond, which. still 
Protestantism was victorious. But where the prevails, and which has no other object than that 
Romanie, Celtic, and Sclavonic races retained an it serves as a means for the princes to suppress, 
ascendancy, as in Italy, Spain, Austria, Catholi- by their united efforts, the liberties of the people. 
cism successfully resisted the attacks of Protest- It is very obvious that this confederation of the 
antism. ‘The Sclavonic-Russian race was the German princes affords very convenient scope for 
only one in Kurope which joined the Greek |the intrigues of the Emperor of Russia at the 
church, which is now interior to the Roman, but present time; and thus we can understand why 
which has eflectually suppressed the chief prin- the ambassadors who recently represented Russia 
ciple of Christianity by Asiatic slavery and at the courts of England and France have now 


despotism. taken up their residence in the neighbourhood of 
Having thus followed the course of the inward) Irankfort, the seat of the German-bond. 
religions development, which is exemplified in| Moreover, these German princes can maintain 


the history of all Teutonic nations alike, we will their power against the people only as they receive 
now glance at the political organization of Ger- the protection of the Emperor of Russia; hence 
many in particular, which radically differs from | their leanings towards Russia, against the will of 
that of England, whose national power was inti- | the nation. Under this protection many of these 
mately united to the Normanic element. princes have committed the greatest atrocities 

The political organization of Germany beiore ever witnessed by the world, in their private as 
the Reformation did not consist of a centralised ; well as their public capacity. In confirmation of 
union, like the Roman empire, but of a confede- | this charge, I will only remind my readers of the 
ration of the difterent tribes—the Saxons, Swa- | well-known story of Casper Hauser, and of the 
bians, Bavarians, Franks, &c. The head of this | crimes of the House of Hapsburg. 
confederation was the German Emperor, who was But at the very moment when the old consti- 
elected by the Electoral Princes, and stood in a tution of Germany was sinking into a state of dis- 
similar relation to the different States as the! solution through the treason and perfidy of the 
President of America to the States of that Union. | princes, there arose among the people a strong 
The position of such an Emperor was not at all) feeling in favour of the unity of the empire, and 
easy, especially if he had no great family power. | for a new and free political organization. This 
He was compelled often to struggle with the feeling deepened as the inward progress of the 
Electoral Princes, who were urged by ambition to | nation advanced, especially as the supernatural 
strive for the sovereignty of the States, and against | pretensions of the churches passed into popular 
the Popes, who endeavoured to produce disunion disbelief. This disbelief originated as early as 
among the princes in order to weaken the national the Protestant Reformation, and when Copernicus 
power. ‘announced his theory of the physical universe. 

Treason by the German princes is hereditary. , After Copernicus, as is well known, Kepler pro- 
At first they betrayed their nation into the hands! claimed the harmony, Newton discovered the 
of the Pope, in later times into the hands of the principle, and Humboldt described the organiza- 
French kings, and now into the hands of Russia, | tion of the universe. In this way was elimi- 
only to retain their influence as princes. nateda new and higher cosmogony. 

In thie times of the Reformation the Hapsburgs| By the aid of these scientific advances, philo- 
were, through several generations, emperors of | sophy, step by step, overthrew the superstitions of 
Germany, because they had great family possessions. | the church, by spreading nobler ideas of God and of 
As they vemained in union with the Catholic | mankind. In the latter part of the last century, 
Church, many of the prinees embraced Protes- | and in the commencement of the present, a num- 
tantism in order to become more independent of | ber of philosophers came forward, who developed 
them. an entirely new theory of human culture. After 


Thus from the time of the Reformation the old | these came a number of able critics, who took a 
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more practical course, and attacked the rottenness | 
and hypocrisy of priesteraft and political des- 
potism, destroying ¢ ‘ffectually those ancient super- 
stitions in the bondage of which even the thinking 


portion of the community had been so long time | 


held. As the old things passed away, the new 
things appeared. The “work of exposure and 
destruction having approached completion, the 
work of reconstruction commenced, based on the 
more enlightened ideas of God, hum: inity, and the 
universe, which had been diligently taught and 
widely adopted. At first arose a religious move- 
ment; and free religious communities were formed, 


which embodied the spirit and character of the | 


Teutonic race. In the first general assembly of 
these communities, it was boldly declared that no 
compromise should be permitted with the old | 
church and priesthood. Their organization is a 
confederation of free religious societies; and on 


this basis all the different states have found a cor- | 


responding form from which springs the practical 
unity of Germany. The priests and the prices 
naturally opposed this movement, and hinde red | 
its free development, with the support of Russi: in | 
diplomatists, who saw in it the germ of an ana- 


logous political renovation, whic h would not only | | 


be subversive of the “orthodox faith,’? but ini- 
mical to Russian supremacy in Europe; therefore 
the Czar publicly declared, in 1849, that these 
communities were the great revolutionary element | 
of the age; and he employed all his diabolical | 
intrigues in Prussia and elsewhere to crush the | 
new reformation. 
But the tendency 
checked. In 
Germany, a National Parliament at Frankfort was 
formed, thus attempting a new political organiz- 
ation. However, this movement proved to be 
only a premature step in the direction in which 
all national ideas ran; the people were not yet 
sufficiently prepared. The character of the new 
period of culture was not yet sufficiently clear to 
the national consciousness. This is proved plainly 


of the times could not be 


enough by the fact, that the two great parties of 


the people—the constitutional and democratic 
parties—made a compromise with the old powers, 

and were, of course, both betrayed by pric steraft 
and diplomacy. The constitutional party com- 


promised the Parliament (which was elected by 


universal 
princes : 


suffrage), to thirty-four sovereign 
that is to say, it attempted to reconcile 
the self-government of the nation with the domi- 
nation of thirty-four absolutistic princes! To this 
we must add, that this party gave the central 
power of Germany into the hands of a Hapsburg 
and Catholic Prince, Johann, a member ofthe very 


family which had through long and dismal gene- | 
The credit | 
of this clection must be ascribed to the blockhead | 


rations been the ruin of “the empire ! 


Gagern and his party, so much praised at that 
time. 

And the democratic party committed no less an | 
error, for it made a compromise with the hierar- | 
chies, Catholic and Protestant, which constitute 


the base and the security of despotic governments. , 
The majority of this party were materialists, and 


1848 a revolution burst forth in | 
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therefore disqualified to establish a new organiz- 
ation. In its leaning to the French schools of 
democracy, it ignored the chief national element 
-and the new reformation, and thus failed to gain 
the support of the great body of the people. 

But the period of suffering brought opportn- 
nities of salutary reflection, and the general con- 
viction has been ripened, that true freedom and 
hierarchical government are two antagonistic cle- 
ments which can never be reconciled ; and that the 
unity and strength of Germany can never appear 
so long as power shall be ret ained by thirty-four 
despotic princes. To this more negative convie- 
tion succeeded a positive agency of the greatest 
importance. At the very time when a revengeful 
‘reaction crushed and punished all endeavours for 

religious and political progress, the thinking por- 
‘tion of the people devoted all their energies to the 
study of nature and nature’s laws, and of the 
general organization of the universe. <A popular 
‘taste for the investigation of the natural sciences 
has arisen , especially since 1850. The great work 
of Humboldt, the ‘‘ Cosmos,” was popularise d and 
circulated through the agency of newspapers and 
pe ypular journals, As in this work the organiz- 
ation of the universe is expounded, there is con- 
tained in it a model and positive groundwork for 
‘the new reli: gious, social, and political adminis- 
trations of the people. By this the people became 
‘more and more prepared for the religion of huma- 
nity. So the princes and the priests have, against 
their own will, promoted the study of nature, and 
| thus brought their subjects into acquaintance with 
_the sources of renovation and re-organization. 

Although, however, the people are thus theo- 
retically prepared, there is, nevertheless, a great 
step from the theory to the practical realisation 
of it. The historical principle, moreover, of the 

Teutonic race, whilst the great secret of its glory, 

is also the source of its weakness, because it is 
the great obstacle to unity. It is, indeed, a most 
difficult work to bring the Germans into cordial 
co-operation with their theoretical scruples and 
extravaganees. Even the noblest patriots are 
bound by these dominant idiosyncracies. It is 
more than probable, therefore, that unity could 
only spring from the prevalence of a national and 
‘universal antagonism. The Papal antagonism is 
already ov erpowered ; for the Romanic nations 
‘have accepted the results of Protestant civilisa- 
tion; and the priesthood is now in such disregard 
that ‘it cannot arouse the energy of the Teutonic 
races to a height which would produce a new 
period of culture. The Papal aggressions in 
Protestant countries have supplied abundant proof 
of this. 

This new element of universal antagonism, 
then, it appears, to me will be found in the Scla- 
vonic- Russian despotism.. It has aroused already 
the energy of all Teutonic nations to action, 

| whilst the Papal aggression was treated with 
comparative contempt. In the Russian despotism 
_we find a manifestation of everything which 18 
hostile to the spirit of our race, and to the 
demands of civilisation. According to the historical 
| principle expounded, we would prefer to lose our 
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nationality rather than our liberty ; we think 
of ourselves first, as human beings, and then as 
Germans, Englishmen, &c. The barbarity and 
arrogance of the Russian autocracy, proves au 
exactly opposite tendency ; it condemns as crimi- 
nal what we consider to be noble and humane. 
But the more Russian despotism shall degrade 
and corrupt human nature, the brighter will the 
ideal of humanity rise in the contrast, and with 
the greater earnestness the nations of Western 
Europe will press towards its realisation. 

England having been, since Cromwell, the lead- 
ing nation of the Teutonic race, had consequently 
the leadership in the war against Russia; and the 
people, with their instinctive common sense, have 
vindicated this prominence. Every one, however, 
who understands history, will perceive that, to 
check Russian supremacy, and to save Europe 
from suppression by its sinister and avaricious 
grasp, it will not be sufficient to destroy its flects 
and its armies. No! Our race must oppose this 
despotism by its liberty, and must supersede its 
orthodox barbarism and fanaticism by the religion | 
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‘scarcely be avoided, indeed, whether he join 
‘Russia or the Western Powers. He would have 
joined, from.the force of sympathy, his friend the 
Czar, but the whole people would have arisen in 
a fearful rebellion against it. An alliance of 
Germany with Russia is quite impossible, from 
‘national antipathies. 

Now is a favourable moment, then, for the 
English nation to gain the German as a sincere 
and powerful ally. In former times, and also in 
1848, the liberal and democratic party of Ger- 
many looked rather towards France in political 
matters. This prestige of France is entirely broken 
down since the coup d’ctat. The German people 
now know that their natural ally is England ; and 
they understand the unity of their race and the 
principle of its historical development. The best 
historical and political works had already turned 
their attention to England before the Oriental 
question arose. 

But it must not be forgotten that the diplomatic 
intrigues of this country have occasioned in Ger- 
many some distrust of the government; and it is 


of humanity, in the same manner as in former | especially remembered that in the peace of Malmo 


times it owerpowered Popery by the principle of 
Protestantism. 

To the accomplishment of this glorious work 
it is necessary that Germany should be united and 
free. We have proved that this nation is prepared 
to break down the last fetters which have been 
forced upon her by the treachery of her princes. | 
When her powers are once united, and directed 
against Russia, she will be able to form an internal | 
organization corresponding to the advancement of! 
herculture. Instinctively perceiving this necessity, | 
the King of Prussia dreads to go to war against | 
Russia, because this war will surely destroy his | 
present absolute power, a consummation that can, 


the English ministry supported the diplomatists 
of Russia against the liberties of the German 
people. This is one of the causes why the voice 
of the German people has not been more distinctly 
heard in favour of England in the present crisis. 
It is important, therefore, that contidence should 
be restored by some noble act. If this can be 
done, England will find in the German nation an 
ally in which it may place all confidence, and 
with whose assistance the war will be soon 
finished, and the supremacy of Russian despotism 
destroyed for ever. 
JoHannes RonGe. 
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A very curious problem it would be to inquire | 
What occupation of life is most favourable to the 
culture and the display of true genius. Does this 
extraordinary quality flourish most under the 
pressure of stern poverty and enthralling care, 
or under the sunshine of respectability and 
wealth? Is it fostered by arduous toils and 
bitter endurance, or do the meditations of un- 
disturbed repose, and the raptures of ever merry 
health promote its bright dominion? Which is 
most congenial with its native taste and instinct 
—the bustle of the mart, the monotonous per- 
ambulations of the farm, the quietude of the 
forest-cottage, the sanctity of the hall of justice, | 
the solemn service of the temple, the splendid 
conflicts of the senate, the majesty of the court, 


or the glitter, flatteries, and pomp of the fashion- 
able world ? 

Every condition of life invites the patronage, 
and offers scope for the operations of genius. The 


‘peasant who may be endowed with this peculiar 


gift, will find in every blade of grass, in the bleat 
of every sheep, the chirp of every bird, the grace 


of every floating cloud, in every gleam of sun- 


shine, in the wailings of every breeze, and the 
roar of every storm, the inspiration of its gladness, 
and the object of its worship. To the judge, 
genius will act as the consolation of his responsi- 
bility, and the ornament of his state; it will 
relieve the burden and adorn the administration 


of justice; and, when the sacred work is over, 


it will elaborate the human into the Divine, the 
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fallible into the all-wise; and will thus find in 
the transactions of earth a stimulus and sugges- 
tive guidance for its heaveulier energies. 
oppressed and the afflicted, genius is at once a 

riest who ministers resignation, a prophet who 
foretells deliverance, and an angel of mercy who 
descends with blessings, smiles, and promises of 
bliss from a Father-God; in this case its mission 
is all-divine, and, therefore, the agents of its 


discipline, and the methods of its development, , 


are all-divine likewise. The walks of literature 
are dull indeed, unless the flowers and streams, 
the sunlight and starlight of genius, make them 
pleasant. What.a life of misery and degradation 
is led by the literary hack! He has no reward 


but his pay, no motive but cold necessity. He. 
can only pore over cld dusty books, or search out 
the dismal details of some startling occurrence, | 


or copy verbatim et literatim what another has 
written, or cut and paste, and then scribble with 
his cramped and bedaubed fingers connecting 
links for a chain of thought that he had the au- 
dacity to break, but has not skill to supersede! 


There are a number of people, who have written | 


nothing, and read but little, who innocently fancy 
that if a man be devoted to the literary profession, 
he must be possessed of considerable intelligence, 
and of high intellectual abilities. No mistake, 
unfortunately, could be greater. There are in 
this world a set of poor, drivelling souls, getting 
their bread by the use of their pen, to whom 
thought and composition are as really mere me- 
chanical occupations, as are the plainest exercises 
of any manufacture to an ordinary artizan. Their 
ideas are the heartless fruits of larceny; their 
writing 1s the task of slaves. Those fountains 
of reflection and of fancy which rise and bubble, 
and flourish for ever in the soul of genius, and 


which have given glory to literature, and dis- | 
tinction to authorship, spring not up within their | 


minds ; but they carry with them dirty little 


vessels in which they catch the spray scattered by | 


the exuberance and prodigality of others. Though 
genius, therefore, needs literature for the preserva- 
tion of its choicest productions, literature is the 


least likely of any profession to elicit its expres- | 


sion when latent, or to foster its development 
when acknowledged. If a man have the divine 
energy within him, its workings should be spon- 
taneous, not forced ; 
tlie indwelling impulse commands him, not be- 
cause the necessities of life, or the solicitations 
of men, require it. True genius will generally 
prompt its own culture, and dictate its own utter- 
ances; the force of habit, the enervating obliga- 


tions of poverty, and the corrupting love of 


applause, are likely to cripple, enfeeble, and 

degrade it. It has a life of its own, rich, blessed, 

and immortal! it is not the production of resolve, 

nor the growth of effort; for, of all attributes, 
_ genius is the most independent of will. 

Indeed, so obviously true is this, that the 
question with which we set out, appears as su- 
perfluous as it is interesting; it is one of those 
questions which amuse by the vastness of the 
reflections it suggests, but which, for the same 


‘reason, can never be answered. 


To the. 


he should write because | 
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It is impossible 
to make a selection of favourites from a list of 
beauties, equal in fascination, however diverse 
they may be in style; and so, if a being were 
conscious of the possession of genius, and the 


adoption of the sphere, habits, and employments 
‘of his life were given into his own hands, he 
would hardly know how to choose for the hononr 


and advantage of his great endowment. Genius 
is not the slave, but the master of circumstances, 
It is not glorified by its associations, but it glorifies 
them. Itis not, as a mirror, brilliant in pro- 
portion to the light that falls upon it; it is 
rather as the sun, which gives its own ineffable 
light to everything on which it looks; which is 
the warmth of every clime, and the splendour 
of every sky; which imparts glory to the heavens, 
and gladness to the earth; and which shines for 
ever, the type and symbol of God. 

History generously offers abundant proof of the 
correctness of this view. For what sphere of 
life, what order in society, has not been honoured 
by the smiles and benedictions of genius? It 
‘has sparkled like a jewel in the king’s crown; 
it has sung like Heaven’s own mirtstrel at the 
/pauper’s couch. It has been the inspiration of 
bravery in battle, of worship in victory, and of 
sublime submission in defeat. Its practical value 
‘has been proclaimed in the eloquence of the 
‘senate; and it has wrought out the problems 
of its infinite curiosity in the silence and the 
| eloom of the prison-cell. Its music has mingled 
with the services of the sanctuary ; and the echoes 
of its merriment have reverberated amid the hills 
and through the woods of homeless barbarism. 
The sorrows of the broken heart have given pathos 
|to its power; the intoxicating delights of wealth, 
of ilattery, and of pomp, have not always stifled 
its hallowed breathings; and it has survived 
the shocks of misfortune, the dissipations of 
wild impulse, and the hardships of unjust neglect 
or cruel censure. Burns was a peasant, Byron 
a nobleman. Shelley was an atheist, Cowper 
a saint. Cesar was a monarch, Bunyan a per- 
secuted prisoner. ‘Thomas Moore was flattered 
into vanity, Milton denounced into noble pride. 
Edgar Poe was a debauchee, Pascal an ascetic. 
Burke overcame the influences of factien, ‘Taltourd 
the time-absorbing and soul-freezing tendencies of 
jaw. Among the preachers we know not that 
we can name a greater, we will not name a less, 
than Robert Hall, to whose memory we propose 
to devote a few words of reverent criticism and 
honest panegyriec. 

It is gratifying to observe how incessantly the 
names of the departed great are recalled to the 
remembrance of the world. Lustre of renown, 
‘when derived from solid attributes and real vir- 
tues, is not a fickle meteoric flame, that dazzles 
the spectator for a season, and then expires; it 
endures for ever, to fire the emulation, and to 
illumine the pathway of all the good. The memory 
of the great, like the path of the just, is “as the 
shining light, which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” As the materials of knowledge 





become less certain, the testimony of history be- 
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comes more positive. Plato said many things 
beautiful and true, which are forgotten; but 
Plato never had such world-wide fame as at this 


day. The basis of fame eternally contracts; its | 


substance and its splendour eternally expand. We 
do not predict that Mr. Hall will enjoy this rare 
immortality and everlasting growth of reputation. 
We question whether he will. His name is asso- 
ciated with no new ideas that live and extend 
themselves throughout all generations. He taught 
no novelties in philosophy, philanthropy, or reli- 
gion. He wrote but little, and what he did write 
was chiefly on subjects of but temporary or local 
interest. In the pulpit he was orthodox; in the 
parlour he was too discursive and too brilliant to 
be reported; in the study he was timid, humble, 
and retiring from all ambition of glory. He 
founded no institutions; he identified himself 
with no public schemes, the success of which 
could impart significance to his life or immor- 
tality to hisrenown. Yet his name was not ‘ writ 
in water.” 
monials which will not soon perish, some fine and 
massive monuments which will not yet moulder 
into dust. ‘The traditions of his wit, his benevo- 
lence, and beautiful simplicity of character, may 
be expected gradually to diminish in number, 
and to decay in force, as his own immediate ac- 
quaintance shall pass away from earth; but some 
of the peculiar attributes of his mind and cha- 
racter are embodied in writings that deserve to be 
numbered among the classics of our nation, and 


which will be read with admiration by the far-off. 


descendants of those who listened with such 
delight to the magic eloquence of their author. 


That Mr. Mursell (who, as our readers may ' 


know, succeeded Mr. Hall, at Leicester, where he 
still resides, deservedly honoured and admired by 
a wide circle of good men and true) should take 
pleasure in descanting on the qualities of one who 


was his familiar friend, and his official prede- 
We had thought 


cessor, is not at all surprising. 
of passing his pamphlet over without criticism ; 
but we feel that such a course would imply an 
indifference to its excellencies and defects, in- 
consistent with the clevation of his position and 
the pretentiousness of his style. This splendid 
essay deserves respectful acknowledgment; and 
It has imperfections which invite specification. 
Written in a tone almost oracular, and set forth 
in robes which we cannot but describe as some- 
times gaudy, it nevertheless contains passages of 
inimitable beauty and wonderful power. As an 
estimate of Mr. Hall it is naturally extravagant ; 
a3 a display of his own abilities, it is singularly 
suggestive, uncqual, and withal entrancing. 

Mr. Mursell seems to have set up Mr. Hall as 
an ideal standard of greatness, to have elaborated 
that ideal, and given it the form of an abstract 
estimate; and then again to have compared Mr. 
Hall with it. Mr. Hall is the standard of great- 


hess; and thus greatness is the standard of Mr. 
Hall. Mr. M.’s theory of genius is developed 
With great fulness and apparent care. The author 
seems to have put himself to some trouble to tell 

18 readers exactly what genius is. He acknow- 


He has left behind him some testi- | 
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ledges the difficulty of definition; he taunts the 
lexicographers with vagueness; he ridicules some 
very common uses of the word, which we think 
to be quite admissible; and then defines it him- 
self thus :—* brilliancy of mind; a soul on fire; 
an intensification of the mental faculties.”” Now, 
‘we confess to great dissatisfaction with this con- 
‘ception of the nature of genius; and to some 
amusement, also. In the first place, if amounts 
to just what the poor lexicographers have said 
long ago; and secondly, in so far as it departs 
from their expressions, it becomes poetical, not to 
say absurd. Definition and description are two 
different things. We have here a delinition, that 
is a logical, philosophical, and grammatical expla- 

nation of the word. We suppose that brilliance, 

intensification, and fire are synonyms in this case. 

But how a faculty can be intensified we see not; 

and a soul on fire would be decidedly unpleasant, 

if possible, and impossible however glorious it 

might be. 

But why attempt definition at all? If genius 
be one of those abstract qualities which men in- 
tuitively accept as the types of the Infinite, why 
cut it up by analysis, and degrade it to philological 
exposition? ‘Truth, beauty, goodness, power, 
genius, are things which God only can perfectly 
conceive, and which, therefore, man can never 
perfectly express. He may expatiate upon them, 
but cannot compress their full significance within 
the limits of a sentence—he cannot define them. 
And their indefiniteness is a mighty charm. It 
proclaims their Divine origin and essence. It in- 
dicates their relationship with the Universal, the 
'Ineffable, the Everlasting. 

It is not often that the exuberance of Mr. Mur- 
sell’s fancy betrays him into violations of taste or 
of simple common sense. He is generally splen- 
did without being ridiculous. But occasionally 
he topples over the barrier between these two very 
proximate qualities. For instance, he says (p. 7), 
‘There isa community in genius—in its elements 
and in its sons, a mystic brotherhood, a time- 
honoured and resplendent heraldry. The relatives 
of Sydney Smith lived before the flood, and his legi- 
timate descendants will listen to the tolling bell of 
time.’ Now, the Smiths are a wonderful family, 
we have no doubt; and there being so many of 
them, we suppose they must have sprung up at 
a very early period. But we never heard before 
that the remote ancestry of this vast race were 
honoured by being secreted in Noah’s ark ; though, 
perhaps, this does not follow from our author’s 
remark concerning them; for being so unusually 
clever, they might have swam on the surface of 
the flood, and thus cheated the deluge of its prey 
—an instance of skill which the veritable Syduey 
would, we hesitate not to assert, most gratefull 
appreciate and most zealously copy. That his . 
legitimate descendants will listen to the tolling 
bell of time is highly probable; though his legi- 
timate posterity (of course we speak now of the 
intellectual descent) is but a small group. The 
‘mystic brotherhood” of this mes A family 
will naturally occasion strange reminiscences in the 
‘minds of those who shall listen to the tolling bell 
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of time! They will (unless, by the by, they 


should be engaged as ringers) stand trembling 
with awe, and, gazing on the resplendent and 
time-honoured heraldry, will think with sym- 
pathy of the hardships of their forefathers, who 
floated for more than three hundred and fifty days, 

feeding on such drowned rats, cats, and monkey 3 
as the course of the stream might bring them! 


Our friend, Rebecca Jones, as sks whether she may 


not say the same of her relatives ? 

Mr. Mursell pronounces dogmatically on all 
themes; he never reasons with catholic delibera- 
tion. He states premises with majestic emphasis, 
and announces conclusions with majestic curtness. 


His philosophy is an assurance, not a system of 


consists of a 


opinions; therefore, his writing 
He may over- 


series of dicta, not of arguments. 


~ whelm an opponent, he cannot convert him. Thus, 


in this pamphlet, with a zeal which does credit to 
his piety, but which is a serious violation of wise 
judgment, he goes out of his way to vindicate’ 
plenary inspiration against those who consider it a 
development of genius. 
pointed antitheses, in the very first of which he 
takes for granted the thing he digresses to prove. 
He says * Tnspir: ition is a supernatural, genius is 
a natural gift.” Thesce ‘pticmay properly say to Mr. 
Mursell, ‘‘ Oh, it is, is it ?” 
of similar assumptions, he says, ‘ W hatever men 
may think, either of inspiration or of genius, the 
two ideas are sufticiently distinct, and to attempt 
to confound them is absurd.”” Now, our readers 
will not suspect us of disputing the position which 
is here taken, as a conclusion, but we do protest 
against this off-hand mode of settling it. 

Mr. Mursell is very severe upon the styles 
adopted by the writers of our day. Comme nding 
Johnson and Addison as models of taste, he is 
wrothful with ‘the tortuous evolutions of Car- 
lylism, and the glittering and sickening platitudes 
of Cummingism.” We suggest to Mr. Mursell 
that this is as tortuous, though not so strong, as 
anything Carlyle ever wrote, and that the whole 
sentence is, in fact, what we would prefer not to 
call a “Cummingis.” Mr. Macaulay scems to 
Mr. Mursell to have been “ raised up to redeem 
our literature in these respects from deserved 
negligence and contempt.” Mr. Macaulay is truly 
master of our tongue; but he is too nice for free- 
dom, too precise for greatness. With all the 
harmony und elegance of his compositions, he 
appears to us to be supremely artificial. His 
measures are exact, but they are forced; his dig- 
nity is imposing, but it is assumed ; his flue ney 
is enchanting, but it is the rapid and me odious 
utterance of good memory, rather than the origi- 
nal and resistless song of a warm soul. Thomas 
Carlyle has the puissance of genius without the 
refinement of art; Thoimas Babington Macaulay 
has the charms of art without the power of genius. 
If there is artifice in the roughness of the former, 


there is tameness in the studied exquisiteness ot 


the latter. Asa master of style, Macaulay may 
be unrivalled, as a master of thought, Carlyle t far 
surpasses him. 

Mr. Hall (to whom we must now return) adopted | 
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This he does in a set of 


le . en . . 
impressive if less artistic. 


Then after a long list 
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a style eminently kindred with the classical autho- 
rities of our tongue. There was some truth in 
the observation of Dugald Stewart respecting him, 
who, in the course of his lectures, said, ‘‘ There 
is one writer who eombines in himself all the 
excellencies of Burke, Addison, and Johnson,’ 

We do not agree with the author of the Essay 
before us, who claims for Mr. Hall absolute fault- 
lessness of stvie; we often wish for more Saxon, 
and feel the suspicion of extravagance. Full, 
mighty ; swelling into thunder r, or sinking 
into tenderest pathos; 1 radiant, musical, and serene; 

splendid without being meretricious; well iea- 
sured but free from monotony; always elegant 
but never insipid; in argument, employing great 
concentration, yet skilfully avoiding logical in- 
completeness; in description el: horate, but  pro- 
gressively interesting; in declamation, rising into 
overbearing majesty ; in appeai, elowing with the 
brightness, and captivating by the force of inspi- 
ration; we yet feel that some of his most eloquent 
passages are “stilted ;” that his grandeur is osten- 
tatious, and that the roll of his magnificent words 
would be more effective if more irregular; more 
There isa saperabant. 


chaste, 


ance of Latin in his set compositions. Ife 1s not 
redundant, but he is over-grand. Ie docs not 
say too much, but says it too superbly. And yet 


in his very finest and strongest passages he accepts 
the short, sweet, almighty Saxon. If a man 
would conquer by a word, that word must be 
Saxon, not Latin. Hence, when cloquence is 
engaged to serve the purpose of the noblest and 
deepest re of the soul, it spontaneously 
‘grasps the Saxon as its weapon. [very poet, 
novelis st, senator, historian, prophet, has felt this. 
The hearts of men are not moved by long words, 
but by short ones. Would you have them weep? 

you must talk of tears, not of a lac] ‘arymose ebul- 
lition. Would you have them laugh? a shout of 
simple joy will do more than any circuitous excl 
tations of their risible faculties. ‘* Let your words 
be Yea, Yea, and Nay, Nag, for whatsoever 1s 
more than these cometh of evil.” Mr. Hall often 
expressed his love of the Saxon, but did not often 
use it. His style was fashioned too much cn the 
Johnsonian model. And these long words of five 
syllables, are capable of being arranged in sublime 
uray. ‘The clocutionist will often nuced them to 
the completion and rhythm of his sentences. But 
the orator, who sways men’s minds by the magic 
power of words, will shrink from them, and seck 
those soft and holy and omnipotent monosyllables 
Which our pure and noble ancestors have be 
queathed us. The finest sentences in the finest 
passage Mr. Hall ever penned (the conclusion to 
his sermon entitled “Sentiments Feige to the 
Present Crisis’) are considerably Saxon in their 
construction. For instance :—‘ While you are 
engaged in the field, many will repair to the closet, 

many to the s: auctuary ; : the faithful of every name 
will employ that prayer which has power with God; 

the feeble hands which are unequal to any other 
weapon will grasp the sword of the Spirit ; and 
from myriads of humble, contrite hearts, the voice 
of intercession, supplication, and weeping 


ee, Ee ie 








_ abilities grow less every day. 
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battle and the shock ofarms.” As aspecimen of the 
ordinary eonstruction of Mr. Hall’s sentences we 
select a short passage at random from his ‘ Re- 
flections on War.” He says, ‘“ That benevolence 
which embraces the world is now in perfect har- 
mony with the tenderness that endears our coun- 
try. Burying in oblivion, therefore, all national 
antipathies, together with those ecrucl jealousies 
and suspicions which have too much marred the 
pleasures of mutual intercourse, let our hearts 
correspond to the blessings we celebrate, and keep 


pace, as far as possible, with the movements of 


Divine beneficence.”’ Here there is music as well 


as stateliness ; but we feel that the power of the 
quotation would be greater if its stateliness were 
reduced, and its music softened. <A giant will 
alarm a eluld; but a child will subdue a giant. 

In his relation to history, Mr. Hall is chiefly, if 
not exclusively, remarkable as an orator. There 
are many still living who remember the acute- 
ness of his intellect, and the activity of his imagi- 


nation, to whom his penetrating mind was a mat- | 
ter of astonishment, and his refined taste an, 
The rapidity and depth of his | 


enduring charm. 
conceptions, the loftiness and purity of his fancies, 
the sparkle of his wit, all aided by the brightness 
ofa rolling eye, the animation of an absorbed and 


ardent soul, and the fluency of a ready tongue, | 
-nious as it is clear. 


will dictate in their recollections an unquestioning 


assent to the testimony of Dr. Parr, who said, | 


“Yes, Mr. Hall, like Bishop Taylor, has the elo- 
quence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the acute- 
ness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a philo- 
sopher, and the piety of a saint.” But, to the 
future, Mr. Hall makes a more limited appeal. 
The opportunities of forming an estimate of his 
In his works there 
is much that coming generations will “ willingly 
let dic.’ Those sermons, and sketches of sermons, 
of which there are so many, possess an invaluable 
interest to those who knew the mysterious attrac- 
tions of his address; but to those who never heard 
him, they have only the interest of association, 
and are not in themselves sufficiently character- 
istic or important to secure their conservation. 
The impulses of personal reverence communicate 
anatural and beautiful sanctity to them; to the 
stranger they can make no appeal which is not 
vased on their intrinsic merits, and these will not 
protect them from negligence and death. 
Contemplating Mr. Hall, then, from this point 
of view, he appears to us to be, primarily, a sacred 
erator, Ofcourse his distinction in this capacity 
is adequately sustained by the variety of his 
learning, the vivacity of his mind, and the obvious 
But he was not a logi- 


propriety of his career. 

clin, a philosopher, a linguist, or even a theo- 
lngian; that is, he has acquired no singularity of 
fine from the predominance of any or all of these 
attainments. His controversial writings will live, 


aud be admired; but their immortality will be 
the result of their perfection as specimens of 
English composition, not of their conclusive set- 
a “ of the questions to which they are seve- 
rady dedicated. 


We do not agree with the e who 


mingle in its ascent to Heaven with the shouts of 





represent the discourse on ‘‘ Modern Infidelity,” 
for instance, as a refutation of speculative scepti- 
cism, or as an invulnerable defence of Christianity. 
The basis of its argument is a misapprehen- 
sion, and however the tone of its declamation 
might suit the temper of the times in which it was 
delivered, it is eminently hostile to true Catho- 
licity, and must be regarded as insolent by the 
sincere among those against whom it is directed. 
It proceeds on the assumption that scepticism ori- 
ginates in moral baseness; and, therefore, puts 
itself out of the reach of sceptics who have any 
self-respect. But we will not be betrayed from 
our purpose, as literary critics, into the meshes of 
theological partisanship. Indeed, the defect we 
have mentioned is as much literary as moral; for 
if literature do not cherish the sentiments of 
urbanity, mental freedom, and refined taste, its 


fields will soon become marshes, and its rivers 


masses of mud. The main positions of this won- 
derful production are indisputable; the mode of 


| arriving at them is sometimes circuitous and dull, 


and the resources appealed to for their confirmation 
are sometimes foreign to the question. But as 
a composition, for beauty, strength, varicty, and 
genuine eloquence, it has never been surpassed. 


It glows with a native splendour; it towers with 
lofty majesty; the flow of its meaning and its 


melody is as easy as it is ‘rapid, and as harmo- 
It is massive as granite, and 
transparent as the light. It rings with inborn 
emphasis, and seems to echo in the memory, so 
true and pure is its music. 

We might refer, as another illustration of our 
estimate of Mr. Hall’s singular pre-eminence, to 
the sermon from which we have already selected 
one short passage, the “Sentiments Proper to the 
Present Crisis.” We question whether the lite- 
rature of our country contains a more thrilling and 
glorious specimen of eloquence than this. All 
who heard Mr. Hall have represented him as 
having a strange personal power in the pulpit. 
The peculiarity of his attitude, the rapidity, dis- 
tinctness, and emphasis of his delivery, the silvery 
music and extraordinary flexibility of his voice, 
the beaming lustre of his eye, which seemed to 
be fixed on every auditor, and to radiate with all 


the undulations of his full soul, his evident absorp- 


tion in his theme, his consciousness and silent 
proclamation of the solemnity of his engagement, 


the workings of his august intellect, seen in the 
varying hues of his illuminated countenance and 
in the majestic movements of his stalwart frame, 
his sobriety, devoutness, and rapt but tranquil 
earnestness, gave a pretcrnatural significance to 
his words, and invested him with a sort of pro- 
phetic glory. 
adventitious aids survive in the type and style of 
a published address; but in the case of the dis- 
course just specified, it is so. 
peroration stirs the heart to enthusiastic impulses 
even now. 
awful imprecations as we read, and we see him 
shrinking abashed into the shame and the security 
of oblivion. 


It is not often that these somewhat 


That magnificent 


The tyrant seems to recoil from the 


Our patriotism swells into a passion, 


and we could grasp the sword and hazard the 
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responsibilities of battle,—to such a pitch of srl 
lowed bravery are we inspired. And that mys 
rious climax, " composed of a series of apostrophes, 
deepening in devoutness and in splendour as they 
succeed one another; how strange ‘ly does our 
inmost soul respond its Amen! toit. Soldiers on 
earth, heroes in heaven, God on the everlasting 
throne—were they not moved by this unusual 
voice, this new and importunate, but trustiul 
method of appeal ? This wonderful passage 1s a 
mystery of cloquence. In sound, and phrase- 
ology, and thought, and passion it is unearthly 
in its grandeur and superhuman in its power. 
The nearer we approach to Mr. Hall, the more 
remarkable and endeared he becomes. As we see 
into the secrets of his private and social life, we 
are drawn to him by the instinct of reverential 
sympathy, of admiring love. There was a sim- 
plicity and purity about his entire character and 
life, beautifully corresponding to the comprehe n- 
siveness of his attainments and the compass of hi 
mind. He had idiosyneracies of habit, taste, hei 
conviction ; but even in his most extravagant 
eccentricities we cannot suspect him of affectation. 
of his piety, he appears th: 


In the artlessness 
same great, true, and carnest man as in the labours 
of the studio. His maceity carries with it the 


same air of sincerity and truthfulness as lis stern 
rebukes and his tendec: 4 and gonerous COTY aS loll. 
His emotions were strong, and they were real. 
Of all inen, Robert Hall would be the last sus- 
pected of hypocrisy. 
And it is iinpossible 


to forget, moreover, that a 


ODESSA. 


but occasionally relieved by repose. Consequently 
it was only by the application of some gentle 
sedative, or by the absorbing glory of his thou: ghts, 
that he could at all alleviate the pressure of almost 
incessant suffermg. The triumph of his extra- 
ordinary mind oyer this stupe ndous calam ity, Con- 
stitutes a phenomenon in human history. “How 
bright must have been his spiritual vision, to have 
enabled him to cherish v ivacity, and gentlene: 
and warm gencrous raptures under the leeitatct 
of an affliction so protracted and so s vere! One 
cannot but revere the moral power which could 
achieve so glorious a victory. Andif his patience 
and uncompl: ining resignation must be ascribed 
to the fervour of his piety, the glory of his anima- 
tion and his unbroken labours, his imagination 
unsubdued, and his reason preserved from ener- 
vation, must be carried to the greatness and native 
mastery of his intellectuai powers. Genius, when 
consolidated by intelligence and sanctified by 
religion, is like the sun; it may be dimmed, but 
cannot be extinguished, by the vapours of earth 
or the clouds of heaven; it rides forth proudly, 
themonarch of the universe, defying the darkness 
that would obscure its splendour, and dissipating 
the mists that would intercept its rays; its God- 
like progress is traced through the gloomy gar- 
ments that seem to enfold it; and when it exerts 
its Divine prowess, and throws oif the dismal 
coil of its mortal associations, it gleams and daz- 
zies in victorious brightness, the god of day; 
wherever it moves if carries light and life with 
it; and by whatsoever calamitics it may be encom- 








painful disease made life a continual torture to passed, it pierces, Uluminates, and scatters them. 
him. His physical agonies were intense, and 
ODESSA. 


Opessa, With its $80,000 inhabitants, its vast com- 


merece, its great Importance in the actual strugele 


with Russia, did not exist sixty-five years ago. 
Its history is remarkable. Situated on the Euro- 
pean coast of the Black Sea, between the rivers 


Dniester and Bog—though not close to cither of 
north from Con- | 
distance by sca is! 


those rivers—it lics almost due 
stantinople, from which its 
about 460 English miles. 
On a very small portion of its site there for- 
merly stood a mean Turkish vitae, consisting of 
five or six indifferent houses, aud a few huts: 
some wretched hovels built of mud, and partly 
underground, being scattcred about in the vicinity y. 
This place, which was called Hadji-Bey, was, 
however, protec ‘ted by a fortified building, called 
the palace, with a Turkish garrison, uuder the 
command of a Pacha. It overlooked a good har- 
bour, which was well situated for shelte ring the 
Turkish fleet and merchant vessels during the 
tempestuous weather which prevails in the Black 
Sea in winter. Large quantitics of corn, and 
other productions, were wnnually shipped froiw 


thence to Constantinople; the barley being espe- 
clally destined for the food of the Sultan’s horses. 

This insignificant place was coveted by Russia, 
Who, in the partition of Poland, had obtained tor 
its share of the territory be longing to that un- 
happy kingdom, Podolia, W olhyni: a, &c., countries 
partly bordering on the shores of the Black Sea. 

Such was the state of things in the month of 


July, 1789, when, for the purpose of attacking 
aud gaining possession of Hadji-Bey, Prince 


lotemkin, Prime Minister to the Empress Cathe- 
rine II., conterred on Major-General de Ribas 
the command of the advanced guard of the army, 
under the orders of General Goudowitsch, whose 
head quarters were at Otschakoff, near the mouth 
of the river Bog: Otschakoff having been taken 
from the Turks by assault, by the Russians, in 
1788 

General de Ribas ordered a Captain Ardou- 
kinski to proceed with 100 Kozaks to reconnoitre 
lladji-Bey, but at a considerable distance, so a 
not to give the alarm to the Turkish garrison. 
This took place in the carly part of August, 
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1789. By night-marches, and concealing his | 








Admiral de Ribas, however, soon discovered 

























. 
; men behind the hills in the day-time, the Captain , the advantages that his conquest possessed for a 
‘and dis: Kozaks) approached near enough to the | commercial sca-port; and he drew up a project 
t castle to discover, through his telescope, that the which was approved of by the Empress, who issued 
4 Turks were in force there; also, that there was! orders for some public works to be commenced. 
: a Turkish flotilla, consisting of two large war- But cither cn account of the natural difficulties in 
' xebecks, four other armed vessels, and thirty- | a country where no timber was produced, and the 
' three gunboats, at anchor in the harbour. } expense of carriage of building materials of every 
, General de Ribas, upon receiving the Captain's | description, excepting stone; or some defect in 
» report, arranged with General Goudowitsch and | the plans which De Ribas could not overcome, 
¢ Admiral Woinowitsch a plan of operations by immeuse sums were expended in building a fori 
d sea and land, for capturing both the castle, or of small importance, and some public establish- 
r yalace, and the flotilla. ments, principally barracks, which, by a serious 
q De Ribas having marched his force as far as | oversight, were crected close to the sea-shore, in- 
; the valley of Koujalnik, about two English miles, stead of that situation being reserved for ware- 
n and a half from Hadji-Bey, sent a Kozak to! houses and commercial establishments, in con- 
' Otschakoff with a despatch to Admiral Woino- formity with the destination of Odessa as a 
c witsch, to inform him that he meant to attack! commercial city. The Admiral, however, set an 
n Hadji- Bey very early in the morning of the 14th o/ | example to the inhabitants by the construction of 
y August, and that he counted upon the Admiral’s|a vast and commodious mansion for his own 
t co-operation, supported by the Russian naval | residence. 
h force. But Woinowitsch did not move from, The committee and magistrates who were, at 
, Otschakoff. |the first, appointed to superintend the public 
. On the day fixed upon General de Ribas | works, were accused of neglecting their duty, and 
” and his troops arrived within about half-a-mile , it was believed that there was connivance between 
- of Hadji-Bey, before they were discovered by the the Quarantine and the Custom-house officers. 
. Turks, who then fired a few cannon-shot at the | From these or other causes, several years elapsed 
S Russian grenadicrs, who steadily adyanced with | without any progress of importance being made, 
il their scaling-ladders. jor any notice of this untoward state of things 
fe The assault was made with spirit; the garrison | being taken by the Government. 
: were overpowered, and, with their usual barbarity,, At length, however, in the year 1801, Odessa 
h the conquerors put the whole of the Turks to the | began to lift up its head; and in the spring of 
\- sword, excepting one man who fled to the powder- |1803, the corn-trade held out most flattering 
magazine, and threatened to blow it up, and} prospects. The navigation of 1802 had _ been 
destroy with himself, all who were assembled in| brilliant; large quantities of corn had been ex- 
the fort, if his safety was not guaranteed. The | ported to Constantinople and the Mediterranean, 
catastrophe at Sinope proves that Russian savagery |} und some mercantile establishments had been 
is as rife now as it was in 1789. formed; still, no stability was attached to them, 
The commander of the Turkish flotilla at}and just at this critical period it may truly be 
anchor in the harbour, did not perceive what was | said that a large portion of the commercial in- 
going on at the fortress until it had fallen into the | habitants of Odessa had one foot raised, ready to 
hands of the Russians. He then made an in- | decamp on the first appearance of an interruption 
effectual attempt to dislodge them by opening aj to trade. 
O- fire upon it from his vessels. | It may be as well to state in this place, that by 
S. General de Ribas having speedily received a treaty of peace between Russia and the Porte, 
a, reinforcements in men and artillery from the brought about by the mediation of England and 
or Geueral-in-Chief, Goudowitsch, made such good Prussia, in 1792, Otschakoff and the territory 
1- use of the latter that he disabled several of the) between the Bog and Dneister were awarded in 
08 Turkish gunboats ; three of them surrendered, and | full sovereignty to Russia; which power had, 
’ the xebecks and other vessels sailed away without even previously to the capture of Iadji- Bey, ob- 
of being molested. |tained, by treaty with the Turkish Government, 
1 General Goudowitsch soon arrived, with his | the right to a free navigation of the Black Sea, 
oe Whole division, which encamped in the environs and to the passage of merchant vessels through 
e- of Hadji-Bey; and although the Turkish fleet, the Bosphorus into the Mediterranean; a right 
1S consisting of twenty-six men-of-war, some of subsequently claimed and granted to England and 
y, them line of battle ships, appeared, a few days the other maritime states of Europe. 
s¢ alterwards off the harbour, and opened their fire In 1803, tho population of Odessa was about 
th upon the place, it proved harmless, and they eight thousand, of whom scarcely one-third were 
n shortly afterwards returned to Constantinople. females. This population, however, was not all 
in The Empress Catherine I]. having resolved, in confined to the town; nearly five hundred of the 
the first instance, to establish a colony of Greeks families of which it was composed inhabited vil- 
M- of the Archipclago at ‘Hadji-Bey, these islanders | lages in the district belonging to it, consisting of 
re arrived there in due time. A mayor was ap-, about 40,000 French acres. 
as pointed, and a few public buildings were com-, In proportion as the trade of Odessa increased 
n. luenced, but of a very inferior description. jand became known, was the influx of strangers 
st, The incipient town waa namod QpEsss, jot all descriptions, and from various countrics. 
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Many of the Russians and Poles were runaway 


‘he claimed their concurrence and co-operation in 


serfs from their masters, or from the crown 1: ands; ‘the means he proposed to adopt for remedying the 


and a large proportion of the Greeks were persons | 


who having originally left their country to enter |views, and agreed to pay a 


the Russian service, during former wars with the 
‘Turks, had been disch: irged at the peace. Some 
hundreds of Jewish families, too, came from the 
Austrian province of Gallitzia; and great num- 
bers of artisans and workmen flocked in to seek 
for employment. 

‘The Emperor Paul, in the midst of his eccen- 
tricitics, bestowed solid benctits on Odessa. To- 
wards the end of his reign he conferred various 
privileges on the city ; 


taxes for twen ty -five years, and lent it a sum of 


twenty-five thousand roubles for the same period, 
without interest. 

Ylese and other funds, as well as a tenth part 
of the enstoms’ revenue, were destined to provide 
for the formation of several useful establishments, 
which were much wanted, and for the construc- 
‘a pier, in order to afford shelter to vessels 
east and south-east winds, which alone 
are dangerous in the roadstead; but owing to the 

chisms between the committee to whom the 
direction of those works was confided, and thy 
other public functionaries, as well as to the cor- 
ruption and connivance at malpractices on both 
sidcs, those important objects were neglected, and 
the greater part of the money is said to have found 
its way to the pockets of the m: iwistrates. 

The state of the quarantine establishment was 
frightful. ‘The barracks without roofs, doors, or 
windows, presented the aspect of ruins ; for having 


tion of 
from the 


been built of small stones and a compost made of 


mind and salt-water, the walls soon began to 
erumble away. The naval hospital, 
being constructed of similar materials, was left in 
an uutinished state; and every other pubhe edifice 
was in the same condition of premature decay. | 


All this was characteristic of the Russian system 


. . . . . ! 
of peculation and corruption, which exists to the 


present day, and which acts—happily for the 
ople whose territory Russia covets—as a coun- 
terpotse to her ponderous ambition. 

‘The city was made up of houses dropped down 
as it were here and there, not one regular street 
having been completed; and of immense solitary 
spots of ground, called squares, which had been 
marked out but not built upon. 

Such was the situation of Odessa in the month 
of March, 1805, when the Duke de Richelieu 
afterwards Prime Minister of France, under the | 
reign of Louis NVIIL., was appointed Governor. 
‘This judicious choice inspired public confidence, 
aid produced a total change in the 
affairs. The rapidity with which the new 
Governor carricd out his salutary projects seemed | 
almost miraculous. Feeling the importance of | 
Odessa to the southern provinces of the empire | 
for the exportation of their produce, the Duke | 


he exempted it from all |s 


which was 


aspect ol | 


evil. The merchants instantly entered into his 
a tax of two kopecks and 
a half per ischetwert on all corn exported, in 
‘order to form a fund for making roads, sinking 
wells, building churches, «ce. T he Duke also 
pre vailed on the government to grant farther aid, 
A new quarantine establishment was also planned, 
and commenced in an advantageous situation at 
one extremity of the town. 

In proportion to the augmentation of the reve- 
nues, from good mani agement, new projects were 
and their execution set on foot. A 
large hospital was begun, the building of churches 
accelerated, a public garden was laid out, and the 
erection of a theatre commenced. Encouragement 
was given to persons who were disposed to build 
good houses, and money was advanced to them at 
a low interest; trees were planted in front of the 
public edifices, as well as in several of the gra- 
dually rising streets. The plantations genet ‘ally, 
however, did not flourish, owing to the aridity of 
the soil. 

The chiefs of the mercantile- establishments in 
Odessa had hitherto, for the most part, been 
represented there by agents; but, becoming aware 
of this rem: kably altered state of things, they 
repaired to Odessa themselves, built warchouses 
and commodious houses for their own residences, 
and became regular inhabitants. The profits on 
commercial transactions— chiefly, in the beginning, 
by barter, were generally eood—sometim es cnor- 
mous. The labourer obtained high wages, and 
‘eft his subterrancan hut to inhabit a cott ige built 
of stone. The rising importance of Odessa induced 
many wealthy Russians living in the interior of 
| the ‘country, also foreign travellers, to repair 

‘thither; the houses already built se ireely sufticed 
fur their accommodation, and rents augmented in 
 perpentien to the growing demand. 

The Duke de Richelieu had great difficulties to 
surmount, but he had the address to persuade all 
/respectable parties to unite in one general wish to 
sce the place flourish. He caused strict justice to 
be administered, and cncouraged every useful 
undertaking. 

In 1803, when the Duke de Richelieu entered 
upon his Governorship, the population of the then 
apparently prematurely decaying town of Odessa 
and its vicinity was, as before stated, computed at 
| between seven and cight thousand. In the course 
of the succeeding eleven years only, under the 
able government of the Duke de Richelic ‘u, a noble 
city was built, peopled, organized, and enriched. 
Vast and successful commercial speculations took 
place on the part of capitalists, both native and 
foreign—the British merchants being among the 
foremost ; German colonies were established, some 
in villages, where they cultivated supplies of pro- 
Visions for the city m: irkets ; and others who were 


suggested, 























resolved at once to put a stop to the regularly- | artisans inhabited a quarter of the city specially 


organized plunder of the public purse by the | 


authorities themselves. He invited the merchants 
10 a niference, and (| ribing try {hy ! the) 
Gc sth i's ! hi had ic t is] ed 


ap — ited for them. 


In 1814 the popul: ition of 
Odessa was upwards of 80,000, consisting of 
Rrsstens. Poles, Greeks, Italia F rench in con- 

pumsbers, Miseli-d wid {} ioug 1; pot so 
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numerous as the French ne other foreigners, 
were wealthy and influential), Germans, Spaniards, 
Jews, Armenians, Tartars, Moldavians, &e. The 
(irecks were far more numerous than any other 
fore; gncrs, é and carried on their trading transactio: is 
with their accustomed activity and astute ness. 

The pli igue broke out in Odessa in 1812. On 
this trying occ asion the Duke de Richelieu, by his 

s {f-dev otedness and courage, and the wise pre- 
porate he adopted for the “public safety, arrested | 
the progress of that fearful scourge, and destroyed | 
its germs in a comp: iratively short period. His 
resignation of his gover nment in 181. !, in conse- 
quence of his being called upon by his Sovereign | 
Louis XVIIL., King of Iranece, to return to that, 
country and to take upon himself the important | 
office of Prime Minister, at that critical period, | 
gave great concern to the merchants and all other | 
classes in Odessa, by whom he was justly revered. | 
A bronze statue to his memory, adorns the public | 
promeni ade. Jflis immediate successor as Governor | 
of Odessa, was another distinguished Frenchman, 
Count de ‘Langeron, who followed up the plans 
of his illustrious predecessor and friend ; and a 
city continued to increase in extent, popul: itioi 
and riches. 
the garrison, had upwards of 40,000 inhabitants ; 
in 1833 they exceeded 50,000. And now, in 
1854, the population may be correctly computed 
at about 80,000. 

Year after year Odessa became more and more 
embellished. Artists of every description flocked to 
itfrom Italy, France, Germany, and other countrics; 
a very hi andsome public promenade, running along 
the cliff above the sca-shore, was planted and bor- 
dered by fine houses, with ele; gant facades in the 
Italian style, and at one extremity of it was 
erected a noble mansion belonging to Count Wo- 
rontzow, Goveruor-General of New Russia, ot 
Which Odessa is the capital. 

At the other extremity of the promenade is th 
Exchange, which is also a fine building. 

The approaches to the city are now agreeably di- 
versiticd by vineyards, garde ns, andave nnes of trees. 

Odessa labours unde ‘one serious disadvantage, 
V1Z., a SC arcity of water, for the nearest river, the 





Duiester, is distant about twenty miles. This | 
evil has been reme ‘died, as far as possible, by the 
continued sinking of wells in all directions. Large 
tanks also, situated close to the gates of the city, | 
are always kept filled for the use of the great! 
number of oxen from various parts, who draw th 
light-wains, constructed without any iron w hat- 
ever, whic h are > constantly arriving and returning, 
laden with corn an 1 other produce, and merchan- 
dise. The food of these oxen, on their way, costs 
hothing, for the steppes they traverse furnish a 
sufficient quantity of grass for their support. 

In consequence of the large fortunes that were 
made by the merchants and traders of Odessa, 
and the gaiety of the place on account of the 
periodical visits of Russian and Polish families of 
distin tion, the produce of whose estates found 
their a iV t y such a good market, new wants were 

veated, and immense supplies of articles of lux ury 
a 5 well as of useful commodities were imported | 


from France, England, Italy, and other countries. 
The merchants of Venice and Trieste had active 
agents at Odessa, who purchased and shipped 
large quantities of corn for the account of their 
principals, and these cargoes were sold to very 
great advantage in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
A great portion of the wheat brought to market 
is called hard-whe: at, and is pec uliarly suitable for 
the process of m: iking macaroni, vermicelli, and 
other pastes , of which there is so large a consump- 
tion in Italy, &e., &e. The Russian and Polish 
families already spoken of, when they returned to 


their chateaux and mansions, after enjoying the 


gaicties of Odessa during the sea-bathing season, 
were in the habitof stowing away in their carriages 
a variety of articles of luxury : and rich merchandise, 
which they purchased at comparatively moderate 
prices, as Odessa was, for some years after its 
establishment, a free port; and, so long as the 
_ produce of their estates sold well, these wealthy 
proprictors spent their money free ly. 
A bank was established for discounts, and for 
making advances on goods de posited us security. 
Merchandise continued to pour in from all parts 


lof the world; Odessa became an immense mart 
In 1824 the city alone, exclusive of | 


for barter, and, in short, after a certain period of 
_almost unheard-of prosperity, it attained that 
precocious maturity which, but too often, precedes 
a rapid decay. Like many other places in various 
parts of the world, where an unexpected opening 
has presented itself for commercial enterprise, 
this flourishing city felt, in the long run, the 
disastrous effects of ungovernable speculation. 
Merchants in England, and elsewhere, inundated 
the market with goods; prices naturally fell 
rapidly, sales became dull, and In numerous cases 
impracticable, the returns sluggish, and altogether 
unsatisfactory. The privilege the rich proprietors 
had enjoyed of taking away as much merchandise 
as they could pack in their carriages, without 
paying duty, expired at a certain period ; anil 
these nobles then preferred obtaining their sup- 
plies as they might require them, “from places 
nearer to their estates than Odessa, such «is 
Lemberg and Brody, in Gallitzia, and some Rus- 
sian trading places in the interior, and thus their 
personal, and formerly liberal disbursements for 
some months in the year, ceased to flow through 
the channel of Odessa. 

The period now spoken of was the end of the 
year 1824; and it is painful to add to the fore- 


e going sketch of some of the causes of the sal 


fulling off of the commerce of Odessa at that 
epoch, the melancholy tact that the interests and 
property of foreign merchants were, in a greet 
many instances, confided to unworthy hands. 
Many of the mercantile establishments were 
what are called commission-houses, and large 
consigninents were, in several cases, sent to them, 
for which the consignees could not obtain any 
returns; whilst the faulty and corrupt systein of 
Russian jurisprudence lett the sufferers “without 
any remedy; so that at the time mentioned—the 
latter end of the year 1821—the decadence of 
Odessa, i! 1 a commercial point of view, and as to 
mercantile principle, was truly deplorable. 
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Still there was necessarily a large amount of 
local trade in a city containing a population of 
forty thousand souls, a considerab le 
the resort of much shipping. In the latter re- 
spect, however, it did not, nor docs it now, enjoy 
the usual advantages of a large sea-port town; 
inasmuch as it is a quarantine port ; ‘and as the 


majority of the vessels arriving w ith cargoes, and 


receiving produce in return, come from various | 
is an Italian opera; also, 


parts of Europe, and pass by Constantinople, they 
are liable to the quarantine regulations; and it 
would not pay the owners and shippers for the 
vessels to remain for the period required to en- 
title them to prafique. ‘The cargoes are there- 
fore discharged into lighters, and taken to 
the quarantine esti ablishin nt, where they re- 
main for the regular period for what is called 
purification, 
specdily sent out to the vessels in quarantine 
in lighters. Thus there is none of that bustle, 
natural to a port which gives employment to so 
much shipping, no money spent by the crews of | 
the vessels thus isolated; and it seems quite out 
of character to have the sea open to the view, 
and no honest tars ‘a capering on the shore.” 
This state of things must affect the local traffic 
of Odessa considerably ; 
is of course the 


sent off to the ships in quarantine, it is very clear the Western Powers 


very variable. 


The streets of Odessa are yery wide, and {he 
principal ones of great length; this gives them 


“ 


garrison, and _comfortless appearance, as even the best a ind most 


spacious mansions and houses are for the most 


part of a very moderate height. The carriag; 
way is still unpaved, but the foot-paths are 
covered with flag-stones. There are stands of 
droghkis for hire in various parts of the city. 

Odessa is, generally, a healthy place. Ther 
Russian, Polish, and 
French theatrical performances. The climate j, 
The harbour is frequently blocked 
up by ice, in December and January, and 


times later still in the year. The navigation 
therefore is not to be depended on in those months, 


though it is frequently open for the whole winter 


In summer, north-winds are prevalent; the pas- 


and the return cargoes are also : 
in point of time. 


sage from Constantinople, therefore, is variable 
With a fair wind, sailing 


| vessels frequently arrive in two days and a half, 


| 


sometimes in four, but as a general rule ten days 
should be calculated on. ‘A hundred and fifty 
vessels have becn known to arrive in the course 


‘of one day, having made the passage from Con- 


| 


stantinople in forty-cight hours. 
In the late bombardment of Odessa, the fine 


for even admitting, as} palace of Count Worontzow has been destroyed. 
vase, that certain supplies are | It is possible that hostilities between Russia ‘and 


may cause the total de- 


that the attraction of grog-shops, theatres, taverns, struct ion of the place, as it is incapable of defence, 


colfee-houses, and other places of entertainment, 


would draw a great deal of ready-money out of | ever they choose to take it. 


‘and must fall into the hands of the allies, when- 
The attempt on the 


the pockets of masters, officers, and seamen, if} part of Russia to erect fortifications, and throw 


they were placed in the 
consequently benefit Odessa. 


vay of them, and would | in strong garrisons, might provoke its doom. 





THE FAST-DAY SERMONS, 


AS slnaiainaiaiidae OF PULPIT 


ELOQUENCE 


NarionaL religious solemnities, 


humiliation and praye r, in times of pestilence, 


such as days of|the emissaries of a power that is often represented 


as antagonistic to the church—that is even said 


famine, or war,—and even those less formal and by Carlyle to constitute the true Church of Eng- 


unanimous expressions of religious feeling which | Hand in these days. 
-self-complacency, the leading journal even invited 


are usually heard when the he: ‘art of the nation is 
stirred by a great cvent—the death of some 
universal cclebrit ty; the birth of an heir toa 
peop le’ loy: alty and love ; the overthrow of ; 

neigh houring dyn: isty—however they may co 


note, or fail to promote, the highest purposes of 


such solemnities, serve usefully to measure the 
prevalence of the re ligious element and the stan- 
dard of pulpit power. This latter object has been 
materially assisted, on two recent occasions, by 
the publication, in the Zimes and other news- 
papers, of more or less extended reports of the 
sermons then preached) On the Day of Prayer 
against Cholera, in 1849, and again on the 26th 
of April gy the Day of Humiliation on account 
of the War, 
1h, re ter 


’ 
ta , org ‘ .i° 


ie prine - al © hurche 'S and chi ape ‘Is of 


ticed by the Zines ; 


In an amusing excess of 


clergymen to w hom a reporter could not be spared, 


| 
to report themselves; and we doubt not many a 


Ww orthy obscurity, who accepted the inv itation, 
was sorely disappointed on awaking the next day, 
to find himself not famous—his c: refully prepared 
report having been reduced by some ‘irreverent 
sub-editor to the dimensions of a text. 

An abstract of upwards of forty discourses was 
contained in the Zimes of Thursday, April 27 
others of the daily papers reported sermons unno- 
and, in the local journals, 
full justice was done to local celebrities. Some- 
thing like a hundred Fast-day Sermons we have 
ourselves had an opportunity of perusing. A very 
extensive appearance, this, of the “preacher m 
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text of some remarks on pulpit eloquence, and its 
conditign in England at the present day. We 
need offer no defence of such a course. The 
theology which regards the edification of human 
souls as exclusively a supernatural work, and the | 
finest instruments for the exertion of supernatural 
influence as of no more value than the rudest, is at 
so low an ebb among us that no objection will be | 
taken to the consideration of preaching as an aré— | 
the art of persuasion in religious things. That 
in the existing institutions for ministerial training 
—evyen in those Dissenting colleges of which ¢/aé 
is the exclusive object, as well as at the Universi- 
ties, where there is little more special preparation 
for‘ holy orders” than for the profession of a gen- 
tleman, a lawyer, or a doctor—the preparation of 
the man of God to be powerful in “ word,” is 
much less systematic than his preparation to be 
ywerful in ‘* doctrine’ —that the amount of 
rhetorical training bears no proportion to the 
amount of theological training—may be a cause 
of ministerial weakness ; ; or both the fact and the 
result may be otherwise. That the study of elo- 
quence docs occupy a deliberately assigned posi- 
tion in these seminaries, establishes the only fact 
we are now concerned to establish. The right! 
relation of that study to other studies, is a ques- 
tion on Which we may possibly cast some necded 
light. 

“Pulpit eloquence, we say, is the art of < r- 
suasion in religious matters. It differs, then, 
no material respect from other kinds of Pret Bay 
It is not merely an art, but one of the Fine Arts. 
It aims, in common with all other forms of set- 
specch, to instruct, to convince, to resolye—to 
fasten belief on the understanding, to awaken 
emotion in the heart, to create motive adequate 
Now, to the accomplishment of all 
these parts of a common object, there is no such 
sure and short road as through the imaginative 
faculties—the faculties of wonder, comparison, 
ideality. Blessed attributes of humanity are 
these! the most potent and capacious of human 





faculties. They are the first to be awakened by | 
the pressure of the external world upon the 
scnses,—and their satisfaction is the highest object 
and most difficult task of the educated hand. 
They dilate the eye of infancy,—and illume the | 


orbs over which death is fast drawi ing its ever- | 


lasting film. They supply the food of pensive 
contempl: ition, and the stimuli of heroism or of | 
oeepe They heat to cuthusiasm the warm | 

blood of youth, and temper with mild delights | 
the dusty strife of manhood. ‘They are the | 
surest safeguard, and yet the dreadest enemy, of | 
moral purity. They keep, the issues of the heart, | 
permitting nor love nor hate to enter in but) 
through the “chambers of imagery” ;—they are the | 
sentinels t that must be ¢ gained ere parley can be | 
held with the affections. “They are, with religion, 
the elder, but lovelier sisters of philosophy. It is 
they who string the lyre of devotion, and they 
who wreathe with flowers the severe calm brow 
of reason. They are the native graces of the 
soul—but muy become its furies. They are 





genii in whose enchantments lie close folded in- 


finite potentialities of pain and pleasure, holiness 
and sin; who make the heaven or the hell of 


_this life, and predict the heaven or the hell of 


the next. In their absence the understanding is 
but a base arithmetical machine, and emotion 
but a sluggish stream of sensuous excitements. 
[t is their right combination with the intellectual 
powers that constitutes the mystic faculty of 
genius, exulting the man into the demi-god. 
rom their excess or perversion may come mad- 
ness, crime, anarchy. To neglect them is to 
insult an ally the most easily to be gained—to 
make a foe the most implacable and dange ‘rous. 
To this truth all literary history bears testimony. 
‘he great writers of every age have appealed to 
the imagination. We might even extend the 
claim to all history, and say,—the great doers, men 
who little suspected, and were never accused of 
the possession of poetic faculties, ruled no less in 
the imagination than in the reason,—that is, in the 
opinions, the fears, or the gratitude of mankind; a 
Cromwell or a Napoleon dominating plainly by 
the similarity of their achievements to the grand 
operations of nature—rapid, sudden, detonating. 
True, there is to be found in books of literary 
history the plausible remark, that nations in their 
infancy were moved by poetry, in their m: turity 
by reasonin: ¢—their orators and historians becoming 
less like poets as they (the people) grew older. 
This is not exactly a lying canon—but, if true, 
it has the effect of falschood by its partiality. 
The decline of nations has been generally marked 
by the decline of the fine arts—the dec: ay of 
imagination under the corrupting influence of 
social luxury, a sophistical philosophy, and poli- 
tical slavery. The annalists we have alluded to 
may reckon Herodotus a more imaginative his- 
torian than Tacitus—Hortensius a more imagina- 
tive orator than Cicero. But, be it understood, 
the true relation of the historian and orator to the 
imagination is not that of the poet—not that of 
the creator, but of the exhibitor. Herodotus is 
supposed to have used the license of Homer and 
of Sophocles; and in this respect, the fabulist 
Livy may more nearly resemble Herodotus than 
does Tacitus. But who does not preicr the 
tableaux of the two latter to the tale-telling of 
the former? Who does not feel that the difference, 
though mainly one of style, is immense? So is 
it with the Humes and Gibbons, the Mac aulays 
and Muahons, the Carlyles and Alisons, of our own 
literature. ‘The difference between the works 
of the two classes of writers indicated by these 
names, is almost as great as between a picture 
und a catalogue—a statue, and the description of 
‘‘a ventleman missing’’—a diorama, anda page from 
the grammar of geography. ‘The one set narrate 
events, the other portray them. In the one case 
perception and memory are taxed to form me 
image necessary even to the excitement of 
languid interest; in the other case the Cleaiion 
is filled fast as the eye can travel over the page, 
with a figure or a group of figures, an action or a 
series of actions, that glow and brighten there, 
and shoot a quick contagion of sympathy along 
every nerve. In the hands of the former, history 
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is a thing to instruct, perhaps cntertain—in the 
hands of the latter, a thing for which, as Macau- 
lay says, the circulating libraries are besieged 
and novels neglected. So with oratory. That 
sort of eloquence which consists in the encum- 
brance of every topic it touches with the artificial 
flowers of a laborious fancy,—or, more fervid, can 
find expression for its unsimulated ardour only in 
trope and metaphor—may, indeed, belong strictly 
to the childhood of a literature; and as naturally 
give way to the nervous rhetoric of a simple 
carnest reasoner, as the playthings of the nursery 
give place to the tools of the workshop. But the 
eloquence which is most truly eloquent and alone 
immortal, seizes, as by instinct, on the imagination 
of an audicnce—casts its argument into the con- 
ercte form of occurrences, and disposes occurrences 
in epic or dramatic order. To employ an illus- 
tration, which may at once explain and establish 
what we mean :—A debate on Irish national edu- 
cation, some years since, was attended by a friend 
of ours who secmed to have been impressed by 
nothing but this: a picture of an Irish hedge- 
side school, with its tattered scholars, its comical 
pedagogue, its rude furniture, dogs-eared books, 
and broken slates. The lmner of that picture 
was Macaulay. It had been introduced with the 
consummate art which, we suspect, is that gentle- 
man’s substitute for the true oratorical instinct. 
While other debaters were boring the ILouse with 
statistics and reasonings, heard in tedium and 
forgotten in haste, the member for Modern Athens 
condensed whole blue books into a few sentences, 
Which thrilled with delight and must ever be 
remembered. The same thing may be seen any 
night in debating club or public mecting. The 
speaker who would gain attention or bespeak con- 
Vietion, catches first the imagination,x—which is 
the eye of the mind. 

We do not mean, of course, that reflective men 


will accept this sort of thing as the substitute for | 
argument, or that the orator should attempt to | 


palm it off as such; for he, like other artists, 
must be truthfulin method as well as in design— 
must scorn tou win a good cause by deceitful ap- 
pliances. 
at once arrested and pleased, perhaps flattered, by 
being thus addressed—by having saved to them 
the trouble of realising the idea which bare state- 
ment can only suggest: and that to gain the 
pleased attention is to gain half your cause. 
Surely the preacher must be conscious of the truth 
of this—conscious, perhaps, by mortifying expe- 
rience. Many a worthy village pastor has to 
deplore that of the people who keep awake all 
through the prayers, not afew deliberately fall to 
sleep under the sermon. Closer observers might 
add, that during the reading of the Epistle there 
are usually signs of wandering thought not ob- 
served during the reading of the Gospel. Asa 
rule, the narrative is vastly more interesting than 
the didactic or hortative ; aud where people ex- 
pect nothing but the latter, however eloquent or 
, however vehement it may be, they expect to 
be taxed instead of entertained. Clearly, this 
should net be; the preacher should be always 


But we mean to say that a/7 men are | 


AY SERMONS. 


‘to the people as one who playeth on a pleasing 
instrument, and playeth well. The urban 
pastor may generally learn that there is a dis- 
tinction of gifts in this respect, by the different 
reception of the same message. London presents 
abundance of such contrasts. They may some. 
times be found in the Sunday experience of the 
sanfe congregation. How often have we seen the 
look of blank disappointment in a large assembly 
of people—come together, sincerely, to worship and 
to be instructed—as, the worship done, another 
than their favourite instructor ascended the pulpit. 
Not less thoughtful, not less esteemed than he, 
the unwelcome divine had not the same power of 
fixing attention and exciting emotion as his more 
‘popular brother. We have in our mind’s eye 
‘now a preacher of high renown—but more re- 
nowned, we believe, for depth and boldness of 
thought than for what is usually called eloquence: 
we have even seen it denied that he possesses 
more than a slender imagination. Nevertheless, 
‘it is undoubtedly to his power of dramatic repre- 
‘sentation that he owes his command over one of 
‘the largest and most intelligent congregations in 
England. He rarely makes a discourse that does 
not display this faculty. It matters not whether 
his text be a passage of Old Testament history, « 
' Gospel narrative, a prophecy or a parable, a Pauline 
argument, a fragment of Peter’s fervid soul, an 
injunction from John the Apostle, or a vision of 
John the seer ;—the preacher is sure to evoke a 
picture of such distinct outline and glowing 
colour, that all must look—and while they look, he 





is beguiling them into the admission of thouglits 
‘and sympathies they saw not stirring on the 
-canyas. He has gained the ‘eye of the soul,’ 
und he sends through the gate, at his Icisure, 
arrows of light, the smart of which may long make 
'them forgetful of how it was they yielded to the 


archer. We say this of our own knowledge; 
every man’s knowledge or reading must supply 
‘many such examples of pulpit power—some in 
whom the faculty we speak of is possessed in com- 
bination with other powers of a Ligh order—some 
in whom this faculty covers to the multitude the 
absence of all other faculties—some in whom #tés 
absence causes other powers to be unperceived 
and nearly ineffectual. In our own generation, 
Melvill, Binney, and Cumming—in the last, 
Chalmers and Irving, Hall and Foster—are familiar 
examples of this doctrine. We name them at 
present only as instances of the attention which 
may be commanded by men thus gifted. Perhaps 
the least thoughtful preachcr of this age is the 
most popular; but it is not because he is super- 
ficial that he is attractive. At the very antipodes 
of the mental sphere was John F’oster—a massive, if 
,ot profound thinker ; a writer who put so much 
thought into his books, that they are still heavy 
with unexplored riches. Ife could, nevertheless, 
entrance a company of west-country peasants by 
graphic delineations of character, or scenery, or il 
cident. How Chalmers and Hull drew princes and 
statesmen to hang breathless on their lips—how 
Irving held in charmed awe the votaries of fashion 
and intellect, and could assemble his brother Scots 
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‘from the pages of Plutarch, have faded into 
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' 


by the ten thousand at a mountain foot—how Mel- 
vill, still entices busy hundreds into the house of 
(jod, at the very noon of ‘change, in the heart of 
tondon—how Binney is adored by the youth of) 
(‘hristian England from his native Newcastle to the | 
Isle of Wight—we need not tell ; and it is as little 
necessary to prove that their power is mafily 
that by which Scott and Dickens sway tho sceptre 
of a boundless realm. 

But it is not attention alone which the preacher 
wants, as a preliminary to persuasion. Je must 
also gain the sympathies—by habitual action on 
which sentiment is created. And here the efficacy | 
of appeals to the imagination is still more obvious. 
There isno law of mind so patent and imperative, 
as that the affections are ruled by the faney— 
none of the phenomena of human character more | 
frequently illustrated in literature and hte. Our, 
great poet has expressed the whole truth by aun | 
expression of the converse of this law— 


“Tn maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


The man who has gained a place in woman’s in- | 
agination, is sure cither of her devotion or disgust. | 
Hence the prohibition by our pious fathers of all 
romances, and nearly all poems—and hence the 
censorship still exercised, in ‘* well-regulated 
families,’’ over the works of Byron, Moore, 
and Bulwer; no man wishing his daughter to) 
find her beau ¢deal among fallen angels, Greek | 
corsairs, or clegant highwaymen. The retention 
by the masculine mind of the classic impressions | 
received at the grammar-school is notorious, but | 
should be discriminated ; the heroes of Homer | 
aud Virgil maintain their bright and_ proper 
places long after the later lights of fame, reflected | 


confused and indistinct remembrance ; while 
Plutarch’s celebrities, in their turn, out-shine in 
memory those whose acquaintance was first made | 
from Lempriere. How infinite the importance | 
of tilling the popular imagination with such 
images of the pure, the lofty, and the lovely, as 
the Christian pulpit can supply, it is not for us. 
tourge; but only to point out the immense ad- | 
vantage, for the purposes of Christian suasion, | 
of preaching addressed to the imagination over | 
preaching addressed directly to the understanding 
and conscience. ‘The advantage lies partly in 
this—the latter faculties are in most men dor- | 
mant; the world appealing chiefly to their senses, | 


of the abstruse and the didactic ? the substitution 
for such expository or controversial speech as 
might any day be heard from priest or scribe, of 
the narrative and the allegory? Is it not certain 
that the story which the apostles had it in charge 
to tell was attractive—apart from its marvellous- 


-ness—from the very circumstance that it was a 


story, not a speculation; that they spoke of a 
man, not of a doctrine? Do not Protestants know 
that in Roman Catholic chapels the preachers 
often use the material image to help out their 
feeble expression of a mental image, with immense 
cfiect—pointing to a picture of the weeping 


| Magdalene, or the crucified thief, for instance, as 


the most impressive exhibition of penitence and 
pardon God himself could make? The preacher 
who can paint with words necd not covet the aid 
of altar-pieces or tablets. Whitfield, without a 
picture of Gabriel, could make his multitudinous 
audience feel as though the archangel’s wings 
were sorrowfully cleaving the air, heavy with 


the sinful breath of an unrepenting crowd—the 


archangel’s tears falling on their doomed heads— 
and heaven itself in suspense for his return. Such 
effects must need be rare ;—but why should not 
the result which Whitticld sought, and was so 
honoured with success in secking, be as success- 
fully, though more slowly, promoted by the 
systematic presentation to men’s imaginations of 
images, Which must move to sympathy, and so 
educate the sensibilities ? 

It may be said that we do but defend a doctrine 
that no one disputes, and enforce a practice that is 
not disregarded. The Fast-day Sermons shall be 
our witnesses; not that we are going to quote from 
them. We simply ask whether any one of them, 
—so far as can be judged from the reports—was 
(rhetorically) worthy of the occasion? whether 
any one of them was the subject of remark nine 
days after its delivery,—much less las shown 
signs of longevity such as is enjoyed by Hall’s 
sermon on a similar occasion? and whether 


their obvious deficiency is not im the imaginative 


clement? We do not deny—on the contrary, we 
should be disposed to defend—the general ability 
of the discourses in question,—the eminent ability 
of some few of them. So far from complaining 
that they do not ‘ reason well,” our complaint is 
that they reason too much. ‘They are expository, 
exegetical, practical, it may be logical—but they 
are not eloquent. If their design was to excite in 


literature to their fancy. Shall the preacher go/| the public mind an adequate conception—a co-or- 
about to tind a longer way than his antagonists | dinate conception—of the calamitics and righ- 
and rivals to the heart he would win for God? teousnesses of the war, we should say they must 
Or shall he not mect them in the avenues they have dismally failed. That they did not fail to 
have sought to close against him? He may draw large collections for the wives and children 
learn a lesson in point from the example of of our soldicrs, we must attribute to the cireum- 
his Master, and his Master’s most lustrous heralds stance that every one went to church pre-deter- 
and followers. The Bible is emphatically a book mined to give. Certainly they must have greatly 
of pictures—a gallery of word-paintings; doctrine, disappointed expectation, if any expectation had 
prophecy, reproof, warning, instruction, being | been entertained, of efforts equal to the topie. 
all embodied in fact, in fact clothed with the | Hearers must have anticipated, at least for this 
forms that poets use. Is it not likely that one once, having their minds and hearts assailed by 
reason why the common people heard Christ | a spectral array of arguments and appeals. They 
glally, was the dramatic interest attaching to} would look for the moving array of sights such as 
Whatever he spoke? the absence from his discourses ! war alone can present—the fatigue and hardship of 
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the march; the feverish languor of the hospital; the | discourse the materials that, rightly used, would 
desolation that is made of the fruitful field, aad | sow the first arrest and hold the attention and 


the solitude in the populous city; the aching 
anxious hearts that are left behind; the widow and 
sag is that are but a little way in the future. 

They would listen for the voice of the trumpet 
and the cannon—the groan of the wounded war- 
rior and the neigh of the dying steed—the tramp 


of the squadron advancing to the charge—the | 


rush of the routed and fugitive. They would not be 
totally disappointe .d—the ‘y would have something 


remorseless Raewty: 


of all this in the text, and a little more of it in. 


the peroration. But, except in Melvill’s Golden 


Lecture, on the Tuesday before the Fast Day, they | 


would no where find the working-up into a picture | : 


from which the eve could not be diverted 


of the awful lines and tints furnished by the | 


theme of the day. 
aud women, 
the nineteenth century, were treated to expositions 
of prophecy, and arguments drawn from ‘ God’s 
dealings with the Jews.” Melvill, we doubt 
not, most impressively elaborated the images 
which his reporter gives in a somewhat scat- 
tered and fractured condition; but even he made 
10 such rhetorical coup de main as we remember 
him to have made in preaching for a City charity 
school—** Come up hither, little one! take my 
place, and tell thine own story.” ”’ Of his brethren 
in general, we must siy, their habitual disuse ot 


commencing the second great war of 


Instead thereof, English men | 


the heart. But still more rare than the power of 
compressed and vivid description, is that which 
converts the subjective into the objective, the im- 
personal into the individual, by a ‘bold yet judi- 
cious use of me tonyme—such as was shown by a 
preacher who personified sin as the Frankenstein 
creation of man; the immortal birth of a capri- 
cious volition, attaching itself to its creator with 
Here, in truth, judgment is 
no less needed than imagination; and as we have 
not now to draw the boundaries of cither fac ‘ulty, 
we will simply say we do not desider ate the 
ippearance of a “spasmodic school’ of pulpit 
eloquence. 
We shall have been very much misunderstood 
if we leave the impression cither of disparage- 


‘ment to the pulpit oratory of to-day in comparison 


of Jeremy Taylor. 


dese riptive or idealizing power seems to have super- , 


induced a paralysis of the faculty. They do not 
know what to do with such terribly real tlesh- 
and-blood materials of thought and speech as are 
now forced upon them. They apply to such ma- 
terials their cast-iron formula of sermonizing, as 
if in very ignorance of any more natural method. 
In one of the many sermons on the war, ‘ printed 
by request,”’—and by no means one of the worst, 
we actu: ly find the characteristics of war num- 
bered like the parts of a proposition—first, 2 
pliysical evil; secondly, a commercial evil; thirdly, 
a contagious evil; and so on. This preacher 
displays a graphic power of description,—but it 
is squandered on details. That is, indeed, the 
general characteristic of what may be called 
pleasing preachers. They possess fancy, but not 
imagination—they decorate with sc attered. tints 
the subject the y should illustrate by mpressed 
and vivid delincations—they diffuse over a whole | 





A PAGE 


J nap becn for some time rambling in the Pyre- 
necs, and was proceeding southwards from B: Lyoune, 
with the intention of exploring those valleys on 
their southern side, which one of Wellington’ s 
most brilliant campaigns has invested with pecu- 
liar interest for every Englishman, when an 


with that of any recent age, or of an absolutely 
low appreciation of ministerial talent. We be- 
lieve there never were so many able and culti- 
vated men in the Christian ministry, 1 proportion 
to the whole body, as at the present time—and 
we are not sure that our best living preachers fall 
far below any that have appe ared since the d: ays 
We believe, further, that the 
very defect on which we have dwelt is the result 
of misdirected culture, not of natural deficiency 
nor of non-culture. Perhaps there are few things 
of which the supply is more regular than that of 
imaginative minds: several suc th have sprung up 
to claim the poetie bays, in a time when high 
poetic faculty was asserted to be extinct—and the 
claim has been allowed. In our colleges, we be- 
heve, that faculty is overlaid by pedi untic rules, 
and still more pedantic examples. That the 
preachers who issue thence fail to win the car of 
their age,—or more than a drowsy, listless audi- 
ence,—is an universal complaint. Perhaps, a 
chief cause of this may be, that, in an age when 
the literature of imagination is the staple food of 
every class of mind,—when the politician and the 
philanthropist find in the work of fiction their 
choicest Weapon—imagination is driven from the 


sacred rostrum, by argument and appeal. If we 
succeed in producing a suspicion that such is the 


case, we shall have done something better than 


relieve our mind of a discontent it has long har- 


, boured. 


FROM MY PYRENEAN 
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accident to the wheel of the diligence compelled 
me to pause for a few hours in the little frontier 
town of Irun. In company with an acquaintance 


and fellow passenger, a French oflicer who had 
served as a volunteer in the Spanish army during 
the civil war, which, at the time I speak of, had 
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for sope years been brought to a close, I en-! with buttons 5s peo of small silver coins with 
. syour ad to be: guile the delay by perambulating a shank riveted to them 

he large p‘ aved square and few shab! y streets To one of these yeomen my companion, after 
that compose the town. Had this been the first gazing hard at him for a moment or two, addressed 
visit of either of us to Spain, we might have a surprised but friendly greeting. The Spaniard, 
found abundant interest in the strikingly different in his turn, seemed rather surprised, and as if 
characteristics both of town and inhabitants, as he had difficulty in recognising the person who 
contrasted with those we had just left in France. | addressed him. My acquaintance named himself, 
Behobin, scarcely a musket shot from Irun, was and removed the broad-leafed straw hat which 
thoroughly French. You crossed the Bidassoa, formed a part of his travelling equipment. A 
and everything was unmis takeably Spanish. A cordial gleam illumined the stranger's intelligent 
French monarch said, ‘¢ 7 2’ ya plus de Pyrénées!’ countenance as he extended a hard brown hand 
Here, where his bold figure of speech is phy sically and griped the more delicate fist presented to him 
realised—where the mount uns sink, and their by Captain J They then began an animated 
giant wall is replaced by a shallow streamlet— conversation, but as it was carried on in some one 
the lie is given to that moral union and blending of the Basque dialects which are spoken for a 
of two nations which his metaphor was intended certain distance both on the French and Spanish 
toexpress. More than by rocky barrier or rushing sides of the western Pyrenees, I understood 
torrent, France and Spaiv are sundered by the nothing of it, and amused myself by watching 
opposite habits, feclings, character, and interests the game. 
of their chil dren. | This was presently disturbed by a dispute be- 

We were getting heartily impatient of our) tween the players, about the fairness of a ball. I 
forced detention in so dull’ a place, when our} could not follow the discussion that ensued—for 
attention was attracted by a noise fi amiliar to the | the same reason that I was unable to understand 
ears of all who have rambled in northern Spain. | Captain J—’s conversation with the Spaniard. The 
It was a sound of footsteps, ight and rapid, | players, and some of the lookers-on, had spoken 
scudding and scuffling over a hard surface; this | Spanish while the game went on quietly; but, on 
was varied by sharp quick blows and by dull| becoming excited ‘and angry, they exchanged it 
thumps, as of a hard elastic substance against a | for the Basque tongue—doubtless the language of 








wooden target. their childhood, and that which came most flue ontly 
“ 4 fringuete!? exclaimed my companion and |to their lips. The discussion increased cach mo- 
myself, at one and the same time. ment in violence; the gestures of the disputants 
“Let us gosee the game,” said the Frenchman. | grew firm and insulting, their eyes flashed, their 
“Tt will pass the time till the diligence is ready.” | lists were clenched; one fellow stood with his 


Guided by the sounds, we quickly found our | right hand in his jackct pocket, as though about 
way to the entrance of the trinquete or tennis | to draw from it a knife or dagger; everything, in 
court, an indispensable building in Biscayan towns, | short, betokened the approach of one of those 
whose inhabitants are passionately addicted to the bloody brawls, which, although of no uncommon 
game. This is a variety of the English sports of occurrence in southern Spain, are much rarer in 
“rac _ ts”’ and *‘ fives.” The northern Spaniards | the district in which I then was. At last knives 
play it with great skill, and display wonderful actu: uly were drawn—by the two principals in the 
agility ad dexterity in keeping up the ball. The | fray, the ball-players themselves. They wrapped 
game is of peculiar fascination to all who succeed | their jackets round their left arms, and confronted 
in acquiring a certain degree of proficiency, and | cach other with lowering countenances and flash- 
one to which all classes of Spaniards north of the ing eyes. It was pretty clear that in another 
Ebro are enthusiastically attached. | moment blood would be spilt. One or two of the 

When we entered the court a brisk game was | | spectators hastily left the place, as if unwilling to 
going on, between two young men, both good | witness bloodshed, or to be exposed to trouble a 
players, and very nearly matched. The spectators | passive beholders of a murder. I was in doubt 
=e fow in number, not above six or eight. whether to do the s same, or to interfere and ended- 

Some had the appearance of shopkeepers, of “the vour to prevent the fight—the latter, I well knew, 
class common in small Spanish towns, whose | was a_ perilous step to take—the rage of the 
Whole business seems to consist in lo: unging at | combatants being in such cases not untreque ntly 
their shop-doors or on the publie walk, cigarette | ‘diverted to the officious intercessor—when Cap- 
in hand and cloak on shoulder; but at “whose | tain J— passed his arm through mine. 
counters it is very rare to sec a customer. The} ‘ Keep quict,” he said, “this will be nothing.” 
other lookers-on were evidently yeomen, or small} As he spoke the words, I saw the man with 
fumers of the vicinity, and wore the rural cos- | whom he had been conversing step into the centre 
tume of the province—jackets, round flat caps, | of the court, and place himself calmly and reso- 
Woven in one piece of blue or red wool, loose | lutely between the combatants, to whom he ad- 
short trousers, and strong shoes or hempen san-|dressed a few energetic words. My attention 
dals. A red sash round the loins completed the | being now particularly fixed apon him, I was 
Costume, which, although simple and peasantlike, | strack by his appearance and menner, which I had 
yet, in the case of one or two of them, was of| not previously noticed as in any degree differing 
good materials—the jackets of fine French cloth, | from the frank, manly, but somewhat taciturn 
luasterpleces of some village Stultz, and laden | demeanour usual i in men of his class and country. 
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It was now only that I observed the martial stamp | 
of his features, ‘the keen falcon-like glance of his | ‘‘ Elorrio has great influe ‘nee over that class of hie 


eye, and a something in his whole air which be- 
tokened great energy, fearlessness, and the habit 
of command. The young men he addressed 
secmed somewhat abashed by his words. One of 
them exchanged his defiant attitude for one of 
indecision and respect, and drew back a step, as if 
in obedience to acommand. His opponent at first 
seemed disposed to follow his example, but bad 
blood got the uppermost; he still clutched his 

knife and knit his brow, and with a sullen glance 


“T do not think so,” rep lied the Captain, 


countrymen, who love and respect at the same 
time that they fear him. This is not the first 


time I have seen him knock a fight upon the 


head. -I knew him well during the war. A re. 
markably gallant fellow he is, and a most deter- 
mined partisan. Jlis adventures and escapes 


would fill a volume.”’ 


at the peace-maker, muttered something in a surly , 


and insolent tone. 

“Ha!” cried Capt. J —, who had the advantage 
over me of understanding all that passed; ‘that 
was imprudent, my lad. You'll get it now. See, 
see!” he added, “ watch Elorrio! ad 

The words had hardly left his lips, when his 
Spanish acquaintance, w ithout uttering 2 syllable, 
sprang upon the man who had answe ered his ex- 
hortation by insolence. His movements were so 
rapid and vigorous, that I could scarcely follow 
which he 


player lay upon his back; his kuite, 


assiilant remaining in the hand of the latter, 


My curiosity was roused, and I begged Captain 
J—— to give me an account of his friend's career, 
as far as his knowledge of it extended. It proved 
that we were now about to traverse the very 
scenes of many of Elorrio’s cxploits and hazards, 


and it was consequently with peculiar interest 
that 1 listened to my French acquaintance’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


-ambuscades and surprises, 


them, but the next moment the imprudent ball- | had occurred, that on finding my self alone in my 


‘room at the Tolosa posada, I wrote them down, 


graphic and vivid narrative, as we rolled over 
the many pleasant hills and through the fertile 


and picturesque vallies that intervene between 


[run and Tolosa. Some of the incidents he re- 
lated appeared to me so characteristic of the man 
who was their hero, and of the strange war of 
during which they 


had in vain endeavoured to use against his new | as nearly as 1 could remember, in Capt: in J—'s 


who | 


own words. Sut although I may have preserved 


forthwith stooped, placed the blade under hi ‘oe merely transmuting them from his lively 


heel, and snapped it short off near the haft. 

The fallen man rose slowly to his fcet, looking 
confused and sullen enough; and mecting the 
steady gaze of his conqueror, he murmured a few 
words, which sounded like an excuse, and held 
out his hand tohim. It was not refused. 

“There has been blood cnough shed in these 
provinces within the last few years,”’ said Captain 


J —’s acquaintance, who was no more rufiled by his 


recent tussle than if it hac been a matter of every 
day occurrence. ‘f You young fellows should bear 
that in mind, and not be ever ready to fly at each 
others’ throats like tiger-cats! I will give you 
another knife, Pepe, and a better than this one I 
have broken, when you promise me to use it as a 
Basque gentleman should do, for pruning his 
cider orchard and cutting his food, not for squab- 
bling and stabbing, like some beggarly Valencian 
or Andalusian.”’ 

T could not but smile at these words, which 
were spoken in Spanish, and which embodied two 
of the notions uppermost in the mind of every 
Biscayan, namely, that he is as good a gentleman 
as the king himself, and that southern Spaniards 
are, us compared to him, the very scum of the 
earth and the dregs of the Peninsular population. 
Just then I heard the gruff voice of the mayoral 
of the diligence, clamouring for his missing pas- 
sengers, and particularly for the caballero Ingles; 
and in five minutes more we were seated in the 
jingling vehicle, and going a pretty good pace over 
_ hilly and rocky roads of Guipuze oa. 

“That fight will have been postponed,” I said, 
to Captain J “Those mettlesome young 
mountaineers will hardly be balked by a broken 


knife. 





the day is over, in some place more private than 
a ball court.” 





| French into my plain E nglish, I cannot expect 
to convey on paper the spirit and vivac ity of his 
narrative. And still less can I place before the 
reader the wild and romantic scenery—admirably 
adapted to guerilla warfare—amidst which, for 
the better part of six years, Elorrio had wandered, 
fought, and not unfrequently bled. 

In the year 1834, Juan Elorrio, a native of 
the village of Beteler, on the highroad between 
Tolosa and Pampeluna, was returning on his 
sturdy mountain pony, from a distant town, 
whither he had been to receive the price of some 
maize, the produce of his little farm, when he 
was assailed, robbed, and ferociously murdered, 
by a party of highwaymen. The chief of these 
was a notorious cvil-doer, known as the Chaplain, 
he having been originally intended for the Church. 


His dissolute courses having frustrated all hopes 


Doubtless they will have it out betore | 


of his admission to holy orders, his parents cast 
him off, and after being long know n as a dicer 
and a drunkard, he mounted at the beginning 
of the war the Carlist cockade, collected a few 

scoundrels around him, and, under pretence of 
aiding the royal cause, filled the surrounding 
country with the noise of his crimes. The mur- 
der above related was aggravated by circumstances 
of peculiar cruelty. The Chaplain had an old 
grudge against his vie tim, and, before dispatching 
him, he put him to torture. A peasant womal, 
at work in an adjacent ficld, and who witnessed, 
concealed and trembling behind a hedge, the 
blows and mutilation endured by the unhappy 
wretch, took the account of his death, and the 
names of the perpetrators, to his native village. 
The intelligence excited general horror, oF 
Elorrio was a harmless and popular man. Above 
all, it made a terrible impression on one of his 
sons, then a bold active lad of nineteen, who, 08 
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learning his father’s fate, af€& witnessing his 
mother’s passionate grief, swore deep and deadly 
revenge. Two days afterwards he joined as a 
yolunteer the newly-formed, but since celebrated, 
corps of Chapelgorris, or Red-caps, then in pro- 

ss of formation, by General Jauregui, better 
known as El Pastor, or the Shepherd. 

The smart person and quick iutelligence of the 
young Elorrio procured him the notice of his 
chiefs, and the lapse of a couple of months made 
him a sergeant in this irregular but most efficient 
regiment of light infantry. He never lost sight 
of his object in joining it; no joy at promotion, 
nor hopes of further advancement, could drive 
from his memory his father’s cruel death, and his 
own vew of revenge. Fortune favoured his pious 
vindictiveness. He had been but a very short 


time a sergeant, when one day, while returning . 


from Hernani to Tolosa, he came up with a small 
detachment of Spanish troops of the line, defend- 
ing themselves, cach moment more feebly, against 
the Chaplain and his band. The regulars were 
overmatched, they had had a hard struggle, but | 
were about to lay down their arms and resign the’ 
bales of military clothing they had been sent to 
escort. Elorrio, who was at the head of a dozen | 
men, instantly charged the Carlists so vigorously 
as to turn the scale of victory. Those who had 
so nearly been victors, began to retire, when 
Elorrio singled out the leader of the band, called 
to him by name, loading him with opprobrious | 
terms and bidding him halt and defend himself 
against a single assailant. The Chaplain, not | 
deficient in courage, and despising his youthful | 
antagonist, accepted the challenge, and a mur- 
derous hand to hand conflict ensued, ending by 
Elorrio stabbing his enemy to the heart with a| 
knife, when he had broken his firclock and was 
grappled by his older and more powerful oppo- | 
nent. The whole of the banditti were extermi- | 
nated. They were, almost to a man, natives of 
Tolosa, a town noted for its Carlist addictions, 
and to whose inhabitants Elorrio resolved to play 
atrick, singular for its savage ingenuity. Collect- 
ing bullock carts in the neighbourhood of the 
scene of the brief but bloody engagement, he 
loaded them with the bodies of the Carlists, 
covering them with straw, and placing on the top 
of each pile one of the slain Christinos. Then | 
desiring his men to assume as forlorn and lament- 
able countenances as possible, and himself reclin- 
ing ona car as if severely hurt, he entered Tolosa. 
It was the dusk of the evening and the people of 
the town, rejoiced at the sight of so many vehi- 
cles filled with dead and wounded, whom they | 
supposed to be all Chapelgorris, ran from house to 
house, congratulating cach other on the agreeable 
event, and looked with complacency from their 
windows at the funeral procession. Placing a_/ 
guard over the carts to prevent too close inspec- 
hon, Elorrio retired to his billet. But in the 
dead of the night he got up and removed his own 
slain; then stripped the bodies of the Carlists_ 
and laid them out in the market-place. The head | 
of the Chaplain he sent to his widow, who was 
resident in the town—in requital of a similar 
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attention shown by the deceased bandit to the 
Senora Elorrio, on the occasion of her husband's 
death. At daylight he sent round a crier to give 
notice that any persons having relations with the 
Carlists might seek them amongst the corpses in 
the Square, and give them Christian burial. ‘The 
inhabitants thronged to the place, and their icel- 
ings may be imagined when they beheld their 
own friends in those dead, over whose fall they 
had rejoiced. Besides this, by attending to the 
summons, they had declared their political ten- 
dencies, and Gencral Jauregui imposed a heavy 
fine on all who visited the bodies; basing the 
punishment upon the rather sweeping ground 
that those who knew their relations and friends 
to be neutral or in the Queen's ranks, wou!'d 
remain quietly at home. 

Although the primary object of lis taking 
arms was thus accomplished, Elorrio showed no 
disposition to lay them down again. Like the 
young panther, a taste of blood had given hin a 
relish for it, and he continued biting cartridges 
till the very end of the war. Innumerable wild 
and adventurous feats are recorded of him. ‘Tie 
first by which he distinguished himselt, subse- 
quently to the death of the Chaplain, was the 
conveyance of a despatch from Tolosa to Panpe- 
luna, across a mountainous country overrun by 
Carlist soldiers, and by armed peasants equally 
disaffected and dangerous. Ile delivered his 
letters and was returning with a reply, when he 
was surprised by a party of Carlist custom-louse 
officers. The foremost man, who first seized lim, 
was his own uncle, who immediately recognised 
him and called to his companions to hasten up 
and help to secure the young Christino, in return 
for which unkinsmanlike conduct he was imme- 
diately knifed by his nephew. Elorrio escaped 
with the greatest difficulty, for the alarm was 
given all over the country, but, favoured by 
the darkness of the night and ruggedness of the 
ground, he managed to reach Tolosa. If, in this 


‘instance, he showed small affection or forbcar- 


ance to his uncle, he subsequently exhibited great 
self: devotion, and ran extraordinary risk, in behalf 
of asister. The Carlists, enraged at the success 
of his stratagems and at the damage he did them, 
seized her as a hostage, and kept her close pri- 
soner, requiring for her release a heavy ran- 


som, and that her brother should give himself up 


to them. LElorrio had too much regard for his 
neck to accept this last condition, but resolved at 
the same time that his sister should be no loser 
by his obedience to the instinct of self-prescrva- 
tion. Selecting a tempestuous night in the spring 
of the year 1838, he left the lines of Ilernani, 
passed unperceived through the hostile outposts, 
and, at the head of a resolute little band of twelve 
men, struck boldly into the enemy’s territory. 
At dawn the party halted, remained concealed the 
whole of that day, and when night returned 
descended from their mountain lurking-place, to 
Villabona, a small town between Andonin and 
Tolosa. Leaving nine of his men outside the 
place, and followed by the three others, Elorrio 
boldly entcred the street, and made direct for the 
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house of the Alcalde, who had been mainly instru- 
mental in capturing his sister. Here he found 
a party of Carlist officers at supper, and reported 
himself to them as corporal in a Carlist regiment 
then stationed near Oyarzun, adding that he was 
taking a confidential despatch from his colonel to 
General Ituriza, then at Aspectia, which docu- 
ment and a forged passport he produced for their 
inspection. After some conversation, in which 
Elorrio played his part admirably, he requested a 
billet for himself and men. The Alcalde, to 
avoid the trouble of writing an order, stepped 
out to allot him a lodging for the night. 
had he passed his own threshold when a knife 

yas at his throat, with a threat of instant death 
if he broke silence. The terrified official held 
his peace, and was sent out of the town in charge 
of Elorno’s followers. 
returned to the house, called out the Alcalde’s 
wife on pretence of her husband wanting her, and 
made her prisoner likewise. 
at double quick time with his captives, the bold 
guerilla made such good use of his time that at 
two in the morning he arrived at a point near 
Hernani, which he knew to be occupied by an 
officer and twelve men. ‘These he carefully re- 


connoitred, and perceiving they were not very 
vigilant, he boldly approached them, answered 
their challenge, and accosted the officer, whom he 
told that he was escorting two criminals to a 
Carlist fort near the French fronticr, and that he 
had orders to shoot them if they spoke to any one 


by the way. The officer listened unsuspiciously 
to the tale, and was in the act of offering his in- 
terlocutor a dram, when he suddenly found him- 
self disarmed and a prisoner. At the same time 
lorrio’s men, placing themselves between the 
soldiers and their piled arms, resistance became 
impossible, and the whole picket were captured, 
bound, and led away. Even the advanced sen- 
tries were taken, under pretence of relieving 
them. At daylight, Elorrio entered St. Sebas- 
tian, and a few days after he got back his sister 
in exchange for the Alcalde’s wife, the unlucky 
husband remaining in durance vile. 

At different periods of the war Elorrio surprised 
and carnied off every Carlish outpost around St. 
Sebastian and Hernani. His disguises were in- 
numerable and most ingenious. The picket 
between Urnicta and Hernani he captured by 
dressing himself and men as charcoal-burners, 
concealing their short fuzees between the sacks 
upon their jackasses, and thus succeeding in his 
favourite mancuvre of getting between the men 
and their muskets. The aduancros, or custom- 
house officers, on the causeway across the marsh 
in front of Lugariz, he surprised by disguising 
himself and the youngest of his band as market- 
women returning from St. Sebastian. The Carlists 
stopped them to demand toll, but were instantly 


Searcly ] 


Elorrio himself then | 


Then setting off) 
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collared, disarmed, and carried off. In May, 
1838, he took a score of Chapelchurris, or White 
Caps (a crack Carlist regiment so called), in the 
following manner. Starting, as usual, after dark, 
at midnight he arrived at some fortified iron 
| works about two leagues from Hernani. On the 
bridge he in person surprised a sentry, from whom 
he learned the force of the garrison; then leaving 
an officer who had accompanied him at some dis. 
tance in the rear, with a whole company of 
Chapelgorris, he himself, with ten or twelve 
men, attacked the building, firing at the windows, 
and uttering loud cries. The Carlists, recovering 
‘from their first panic, and fancying they were 
‘attacked by a very small party. opened the gates 
and charged fiercely out. Elorrio and his men 
had to run for their lives, for the enemy, having 
recognised him, were ardent in pursuit of their 
old and implacable persecutor. Having led them 
on far enough, the fugitives halted and faced 
about. At the same moment the company of 
Chapelgorris poured in a deadly volley from their 
ambuscade, and then, rushing on with the bayonet, 
slew or captured the survivors. 

Elorrio’s band consisted of twelve men, increased 
when required by a draught from the Chapelgorri 
battalion. They were all Basques, very young 
fellows, wonderfully active, courageous, and en- 
during, and selected by himself on account of 
their knowledge of the country and distinguished 
valour. Exempt from all duty except these wild 
and hazardous expeditions, they were constantly 
to be seen lounging about the wine shops of St. 
Sebastian, their great coats, slung from their 
shoulders, their cigars between their teeth. They 
received ten dollars for every Carlist soldier they 
brought in alive, and a proportionately higher 
suin for officers, according to rank. Their leader 
always kept his plans a profound seerct, which 
mainly contributed to the great success of his en- 
terprises. He was repeatedly offered a commission, 
but invariably declined a promotion that would 
oblige him to exchange his favourite fusee for the 
less useful sword. At last he accepted brevet 
rank of ensign, entitling him to officer’s uniform 
without depriving him of his customary imple- 
ment of warfare. And with this humble rank 
and small means he managed to keep the enemy’s 
outposts in a state of constant alarm, every now 
and then striking a blow where least expected, 
and doing more real service to the cause than 
many a pompous Spanish field officer and em- 
broidered aide-de-camp. The war over, he sank 
into his original insignificance, and, at the period 
at which I saw him, was living a contented 
Basque yeoman, on the produce of his apple 
orchard and patch of maize, in daily and amicable 
intercourse with the very men whom he for years 
had relentlessly and bloodily persecuted. 
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POLITICAL REGISTER. 


DOMESTIC. | enthusiastically, “If our priests are good, our 
Tur “ first-fruits” of the war to the people of 2uns are perfect” We believe it, with the con- 
England are beginning to appear in the shape ditional 77. The loss of this bill is a real injury 
of a new Budget, which the Chancellor of the to the public; but we more deplore the truckling 
Exchequer has demanded of the House of Com- | 21d time-serving conduct of some of its opponents, 
mons, to the amount of six millions. The an-| Of whom we might have expected better things. 
nouncement met with an unusually small degree An important messure has been brought for- 
of opposition, the principal objectors being the} ward by the Marquis of Blandford, for placing 
“landed gentry,”’ who took exceptions to the in- the management of Episcopal and Capitular 
crease of the malt tax; an impost which their | states in the hands of Commissioners, instead of 
out-of-door supporters, ‘‘ the Straw-yard savages,”’ | letting them, as at present, remain in the power 
had made up the‘r minds to get rid of altogether, |Of the bishops. The recent exposures of the 
for their own special benefit. The lachrymose | greedy and grasping disposition of some at least 
resuscitation of the stale old arguments against | of the venerable (by courtesy) bench, fully justi- 
this tax was anything but edifying or consistent, fies this measure, the principle of which, we are 
coming, as it did, from the only class of men who glad to sce, has the approbation of Government. 
will be really benefited by the war, for the sup- The Scottish Education Bill has been thrown 
port of which the tax is wanted. But the present | out, to the great regret of all the friends of educa- 
race of farmers know nothing of war, or they | on. In this instance the out-and-out volun- 
would be the last to complain of a tax for its sup- taries over-reached their mark, and, we believe, 
port. During the last war, instead of grumbling | *Te sorry they opposed a measure which, although 
ata tax of a guinea a quarter on malt, the ery at |“ compromise in practice, would have interfered 
agricultural gatherings was, ‘War and a wet} With no principle except that detestable High 
harvest for ever!” barley then fetching from 50s. | Church one, of claiming the exclusive right of 
to 80s. per quarter. Such times we hope never instruction for themselves. The result will pro- 
to see again; but should the war continue, we hably be, to throw the advocates of the bill into 
may expect high prices for agricultural produce. the arms of the third section, who would confine 
The Bill for University Reform progresses with | ducation strictly to secular instruction ; and these 
becoming gravity and deliberation. Opposed as| two parties will be an over-match for the High 
itis, atevery step, by the ‘“ incurables” of Oxford, Church, who may prepare themselves for a defeat. 
the task is no easy one to keep the vessel of reform Lord Campbell’s Unauthorised Negotiations 
“head to wind.” Bill is likely to be cushioned, as it deserves to be. 
The Nunnerics Inspection Bill has been with- Whilst his lordship could scarcely adduce a single 
drawn by Mr. Chambers, to the great regret of its | €ase to establish the necessity for the bill, there 
friends, but triumph of the Popish party, who | @ppears to be a covert purpose which he does not 
have mustered out of doors in great strength—of think proper to allege for it. Were the bill to 
language at least—both in London and in Dublin. | Pass, it might prove a serious annoyance in the 
Ata meeting in London, a few days since, a Mr. hands of any person opposed to the missionary 
Wharton delivered his sentiments to the following | ¢2USe ; and might, in many cases, arrest their 
patriotic tune :—*‘ Loyalty is a delicate thing to proceedings, by interposing to prevent the mis- 
deal with, and it might soon fade, if not properly sionaries from holding correspondence with the 
appreciated. The Catholics of England would | Governments of those countries in which they 
hot submit to such insults as had proceeded fiom | “re located. 
Prince Albert; and if they were persisted in, A message from the Crown has been sent to 
their hopes might be directed to another quarter, Parliament, calling for the immediate embodi- 
and they might look for help to one whohad mani- | ment of the militia. This measure has been 
fested the greatest interest in their prosperity and | determined on in consequence of the Greck insur- 
the progress of the Catholic faith. He alluded to| rection, which will render necessary the occupa- 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon. Jf moral means were tion of Greece by the Anglo-French troops, and 
not sufficient, Catholics must resort to physical force consequently an additional force from this country. 
fo prevent interference with their religious orders,| ‘The “Strikes” in the north have ended as 
Which alone were able to wrestle with the vices|™ight have been expected. The poor duped 
and villanies of the day.’’ Such is the loyalty of operatives, after inflicting upon themselves and 
the Papist band; it reminds us of Canning’s their employers losses to the amotint of little 
Verses upon the Ballynahinchers, who had been short of a million sterling, have been compelled 
extolled in Parliament by an Irish member for | t° succumb, and return to work, to the manifest 
their loyalty. chagrin of the knaves who have led them on, and 
"OG. Pa FP ely AE as ee whose salaries are now lost, until they can rouse 
ie faoul teem ens Matias ’ |them to a fresh attempt, which Heaven forbid. 
. Did the evils fall upon these men—the worst of 
Another great gun at this meeting exclaimed | their species—alone, we should rejoice at their 
2n2 
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discomfiture, but the misery and starvation in- 
flicted upon their dupes fill one with regret at 
the ignorance and stupidity that can make such 
multitudes a prey to a set of heartless sharks, 
whose only object is their own emolument. We 
trust that the result of this monster attempt to 
frustrate the natural laws by which commerce 
and labour are regulated, will have the effect of 
opening the eyes of the operatives to the folly of 
being led by the nose by a set of unprincipled | 
scoundrels, who care not one straw what evils 
they inflict upon others, provided they can feather | 
their own nests. 

The launch of that huge leviathan of timber. 
and iron, the ‘ Royal Albert,”’ war steamer, af- | 
forded a fine opportunity for the sight-seeing 
Londoners to gratify their propensity. The day) 
was splendid, and every accommodation was, 
afforded by the authoritics at the dockyard, for | 
the public to witness the exciting scene. Her 
Majesty and the Royal family were present, and 
the former gave the name to the vessel. It did 
not at all detract from the amusement of the 
affair, that two ineffectual attempts were made 
by Her Majesty to break the bottle of wine; and 
it was not until a Lord of the Admiralty had 
‘finsensed ’’’ her upon the subject, that she suc- | 
ceeded. One might almost have suspected Her | 
Majesty of being a tcetotaller, to see her so in- 
expert at ‘ cracking a bottle.” 

A number of serious casualties at sea have 
been announced the past month. The ‘ Pow- 





hattan,”’ an American ship from Havre to New 


York, was wrecked, and 250 lives lost. The 
“City of Glasgow,” it is feared, also is lost, 
having been out from Liverpool a long time, and | 
no tidings heard of her. The “ Favourite,” from 
Bremen to Baltimore, wrecked, and 201 lives | 





man.’ 
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‘country from that depression which it has for so 


many years laboured under. 

‘Our own Correspondent” says :—‘‘ We have 
nothing new in Dublin, except that ‘the war in 
the west’ progresses and gets hotter as it goes 
on. John Reynolds posts up on the walls ‘ the 
four lies’ of Dr. Gray, and demands what right 
he has—being a Protestant-—impudently to stick 
up for the Holy Romans? Duffy thinks ‘the 
hour’ for Ireland is come, but considers that his 


-quondam friend, Mitchell, is not wortly of the 


name of ‘traithor,’ and that he himself is ‘ the 
A good average specimen of Iibernian 
politics took place at a meeting at the Rotunda, 
on Tuesday, convened for the purpose of convine- 
ing the Saxon savages they must not expect 
with impunity to insult and abuse the ladies 
who have devoted themselves to retirement and 
religious amusement. It ended, as a matter of 
course, with ‘a bit of a skrimmage,’ and strong 
epithets were bandied about with unusual free- 
dom. Cracked heads would have been the order 
of the day, outside at least, if it had not been for 
the gentlemen in blue, who ‘always interfere 
when they ain’t wanted.’ 

“The ball was opened by a Dr. Marshall, 
P.P., whilome of Oxford, who after a delicate 
hint that the established bishops were not the 
bishops, fell foul of the Prince Consort for his 
speech at the Merchant Tailors’ Hall. The 
worthy doctor ‘drew it so strong,’ that the 
Chairman was obliged to interfere. A triangular 


duel then came off, between John Reynolds, the 


Tablet-man, and the O’Connell, which soon rose to 
a delightful row, in which the poor nuns were 
lost sight of, the combatants (true Hibernians) 
having then a more exciting amusement. 

‘The coal porthers outside had their share of 





lost. The ‘“ Kaffir,” from Sunderland to Cartha- | the fun (the practical) circumscribed in a shameful 
gena, came into collision with another large ship, | manner by 184 B, and his co-truncheonists ; and 
and immediately foundered, with all hands. The} their bludgeons were as uscless as so many penny 
other vessel also went down, the captain and) canes, more’s the pity. The gentlemen in black 
crew having but just time to escape in the boats. | looked as if they would have liked to rectify this, 
In addition to these, the ‘ Irene,” from London | but for the sanctity of the cloth, which, in the 
to Melbourne, was burned, but her crew and) metropolis, might be tarnished by what would only 
passengers are believed to have been saved. The, brighten it in the provinces.” : 
« Black Hawk,” from Liverpool to New York, | 
with 800 passengers, foundered at sea; but! 
it is believed both crew and passengers were) 
saved. : war is considered at an end, the King of that 
The Incumbered Fstates Court, in Ireland, | country being now convinced of the usclessness 
is producing a complete revolution in the land of of any further attempts to drive the British from 
that country. The total rental of estates put the position they have taken: so says our Colonial 
into that court, amounts to £1,500,000, of Minister. Other accounts, however, state that 
which £800,000 has been disposed of, the fec- the country is not in quite so satisfactory a con 
simple fetching £12,500,000, or about fifteen dition. The Russian fleet that was stationed at 
years’ purchase on the average. Latterly, how- | Manilla had left that country, and our cruisers 
ever, the results have been more favourable, and | have been ordcred to look out for them, and pre 
many estates have fetched as much as from) yent their annoying our Indian commerce, which 
twenty-two to twenty-eight years’ purchase. The | probably is their design. 
effect of this liberation of so large a quantity of| The Australian Colonies continue to prosper. 
land from the incubus of mortgage, &c., is now | Report states that discoveries of gold fields have 
_ sensibly felt throughout the country. A better, been made near Melbourne, which exceed 22 
system of agriculture, and a larger circulation | richness anything that has yet been found. 
of capital, coupled with a great diminution of , 
local burthens on the land, is fast recovering the 


COLONIAL. 
The Indian news is satisfactory. The Burmese 
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FOREIGN. 

The French Government have ordered the for- 
mation of camps, at Boulogne and St. Omer, of 
about 100,000 men, and one of 50,000 more at 
Marseilles. The reason assigned is the proba- 
bility of the necessity of sending troops to the 
Baltic to co-operate with the combined fleets in 
reducing the Russian ports in that sea. It is 
said the Emperor has written to the King of 
Prussia, calling upon him to declare himself cither 
with the Western Powers or with Russia; and 
that the Court of Berlin is more favourable to the | 
alliance with the former than it was. There is, | 
however, a strong bias the other way, on account 
of family ties; but the Crown Prince has remon- | 
strated so strongly with his father on the subject, | 
as to have given great offence, and he has in con- | 
sequence lett the court. | 

Austria is now believed to be on the point of | 
declaring war against Russia. She is concen- | 
trating her forces in Servia and Gallicia. The, 
accession of Austria to the Western league will | 
give the coup de grace to the lussian hopes of 
fomenting differences between the allies. The 
young Emperor is said to be heart and soul with 
them, but some of his ministers incline the other 
way. 

There is now no doubt of the complicity of. 
King Otho in the Greek insurrection ; and so. 
sitisfied are the Allied Powers of this, that France | 
and England have withdrawn their ambassadors 
froin his. court, and are about to occupy the country 
with an Anglo-French army of 15,000 men. The 
insurrection is nearly put down, but the spirit, 
remains, and the influence of Russia will keep it 
alive as long as the war continues. The British | 
and French troops are now nearly all arived at’ 
Constantinople, and will soon be at the scene of 
action. Their presence on the battle field will, 
have a double effect, adding both to the moral, 


and physical strength of the Turkish army. | 
Several engagements have taken place in Bul- | 


garia, which, though not of a general character, | 
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|are important, as showing the superiority of the 
| Turks over the Russians in close fighting. The 
Russians continue in the Dobrudscha without 
‘moving forward. The bombardment of Odessa 
_by the combined fleet has destroyed the stores on 
‘which they depended, in addition to which the 
inhabitants of Wallachia have ravaged the general 
depot of the Russians at Fokshani, in the rear of 
their army. The Turks are concentrating at 
Schumla, but are not strong enough to attack the 
Russian position. Twelve thousand French and 
British troops have arrived at Varna. 

The combined fleet in the Black Sea are said to 

have bombarded Sebastopol for four days. The 
eet are using the “ long range,” in the bombard- 
ment. The Circassians are rebuilding the forts 
destroyed by the Russians, and the Turks are 
supplying them with guns and stores. The Rus- 
sians have destroyed their forts at the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube; and that river is closely 
blockaded by a part of the combined fleet. 

In the Baltic, Sir C. Napier is watching a por- 
tion of the Russian fleet, which had left its port 
of Sweaborg, and was attempting to join the 
Cronstadt squadron. Sir Charles was within 


thirty miles of Cronstadt, and we may probably 


hear, in a few days, of his having met with the 
enemy. 

The defences of Petersburg are fast progressing, 
but the inhabitants are very apprehensive of an 
attack by the combined fleet. If this is at- 
tempted, it will probably be by gun-boats, as the 
water of the Neva is too shallow for large vessels, 
and is moreover at best a dangerous navigation 
for those unacquainted with the peculiar obstruc- 
tions impeding the passage. 

Information has arrived that the British fleet 
have taken a fortress in the Gulf of Finland, 
making prisoners of 1,500 Russians. A report also 
states that Revel has been taken by a part of the 
British squadron. It is confirmed that the Tiger 
steam frigate has stranded near Odessa, and been 
taken by the Russians, with her crew of 200 men. 
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By L. F. Buncener. Au- 
Edinburgh: Constable and | 
L8o4. | 


Voltuire and his Times. 
thorised translation. 
Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Tue author of this work describes it as the com- | 
plement of another, and the introduction to a 
third. The work of which it is to be considered | 
as the complement, is that entitled, ‘France be- | 
fore the Revolution ; or, Priests, Infidels, and | 
Huguenots in the Reign of Louis XV. ;” and it is | 
in fact a continuation of the interesting sketches | 
“domestic, social, religious, and literary life in | 
France, which formed the substance of those | 
Yolumes—but carried on throughout the career | 


of Voltaire down to the period of his death. It 
is a series of life pictures rather than a continu- 
ous narrative, but it abounds in new and extra- 
ordinary revelations, as to the private characters 
and proceedings of the most remarkable men and 
women of the time, and is more rich in incident 
and anecdote than any narrative, strictly such, 
could well be. We regard it es a work which 
will be particularly interesting to literary men. 
From his peculiar resources, and his extraordinary 
care and industry, the author has been enabled 
to correct a number of popular errors with regard 
to the celebrities of the eighteenth century, and 
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to exhibit in their true light various characters | books in the eighteenth century, we WUst hot figure 


| ~ oo ves . j as at the present day, of tet 
1, 7 en with certaiut We | to ours elves a circulation, as a , » Ga! i 
of wnom little wee kno »% “ y- ‘thousand or a h nndred thousand. Lhe time wos nat 


find ourselves, while cont: mplating thie s faithful ‘then long past when Barbin said to Boileau, “ Your 
delineations of the mind and temper of ‘—- | Lutrinis going off. We shall dispose of at least five 
tual France, during the latter half of the past | hundred copies.”. The possessors of - prs acai al. 

10s e ‘hasers; the reading public was fy 
century, breathing ‘the: itmosphere of that political | o> the only purchasers; the reading publi for 


h 
] 
vert ( és You know ” SAVS Voltaire . Writin rin 
ot such dre: oC UDOI fr ni nt merous, » Says \ ing | 
te M1pcs at w hich b ur with uch lre: ad | nay I 4 14765, * what I mean by the public. It is not the ULL ET se, 


its closing years ; and, without pretending to]. y. paper-blotters have sometimes: called it. The 
any great discrimination, are able to detect the) public concerned about books numbers forty or fifty pet 
latent causes of the dire and universal overthrow | sons if the book is serious, four or five ‘a Pad hon When it 
7 2 ° . ree — ~mcarnt > adj aad i { welv ? uhare 
impending upon all established authority. The ! pleasant reading, and about eleven or twelve hundred 

. t 


, ; ° ° ’ if it be a play.” Voltaire was out of temper on th 
. To , < ‘ . \y ’ i aralie 
gist of the book lics in an extended parallel) (oon. and we must not take his figures strictly as th , 


between Voltaire and lis school, and Rousseau) Janda: but we find more positive information elsewhere 


and his followers—both as the sworn foes oi | For his “Corneille” with notes, for exaiuple, notwith. 


Christianity—the one asserting that the re ligion standing the noise made about it, and the attraction of a 
of Christ put the drag on civil lisation, of which | $904 work, he durst not reckon on more than two thou. 

sand subseribers, and he had not somany. How many 
he sought to be regi ded as the « hi unpion—the ‘3 it suppose d the « Kneyelope die” had? Barely th ree 
other, that it paved the wiy to it, and contributed ‘thousand, and this Grimm calls a prodigious success, 
to plague mankind with the woes of an artilicial | That number afterwards rose to four thousand, and all 
state of existence. We must leave our readers | the friends of the work spoke of it with immense price. 
to pursue the parallel themselves, promising Phe three thousand subscribers to Addison's * Spectator 

appeared the ne plus ultra of a book's popularity, A long 
them that they will assuredly derive both pleasure | yy y6 afterwar is, that he might give an idea of the intel. 
and profit from the task. Bi it we shall transfer lectus! and politic “dl activity of the English, “ the single 
one or two extracis to cur columns, as samples city of London,” said Voltaire, “ has more than twelve 
both of the matter and style of th ic volume. ‘The | {8zettes in a week.” A host of people, i fine, never 


following ft] uthor’s 1 ons on the thought of opening books... . . Anothcrreason for the 
( rare sf a> ¢ i VU 5 0 ic , | 
OWI INE are solu tthe authors li ti mn sale of books being so much restricted. was their being 


drama :— o dear; and they were so from the very circumstance 
4 ; : ot the sa ile being SO small, a smaller number of Ci ples 
A motley come iv cannot have any true snece -* +++) being consequ nitly thrown off. The printing was 
Just as in visible vi rime there are ‘ outrasts, which we slow and costly. Fin: lly .... the whole edition might 
should blame in a picture, and which no good PUnteT | He inte rdicted and confiscated; und it was natural for 
would eve r think of transie rring ¢ to lis canvas, tl re the e pu by] ish rto take com} ensatilol 11 pre tly ii ge profits, 
are things in lite Ly which we re ulate our actions, but for the risks of being ruined with which he was beseb 
which we could never tolerate in the domain of art. This) yn this state of things, most authors were happy 
is what the Abbé Batteux established with much just-\ to find a publisher willing to print a work at his own 
ia pill, goaded ap-beigellP agg te risk. Those who might have sold their works often 
‘ “v _ se page  % Invae il a point ol honour to give them for nothing. 
the loss of its moral ain when it takes up two pasaions “olts aire . once that he became a rich man, would have 
at once, even though both may Le comic, * It is thus, 1 lushed to make money by his pen. Literary work, | 
says he, “that a miscr and an old gallant AY eC Ges, was not regurded, in any case, as of a nature to be 
Moliere’s A are (Miser), and go away pertectly well- | paps, ly paid. In working forthe “ Eneyelopedie,” for 
pleased. The one will say, at le ast L am no dotard: | gy, imple, Diderot, in re seme Boe Cie eneniinatin proportion 
and the other, at least Lam not amiser. In short, were! oy pic joint labour, and for a re sponsit ‘lity which might 
ony cl: ‘\ liave cost him ten years’ lnprisonm( ‘nt in the 


we not afraid of using too trite an expression, we would 
Say, that art Ought net to clase two hares at once. bil Dastil ’ received twelve hundred livres (less than £50 
7 I’. 
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support of [a contrary principle), Voltaire quot 

example, and a very curious one, of the odd an dley th 
rag = ° ies presents, He tells how the Marechal We shall close our extracts wiih a characteristic 
oe eee eee OBS GAY BF SRO VEOTIAO Of ONE OF Ler! snecimen of placeman’s honour in a French go- 
dauchters, who was dangerously ill, exclaimed amid her} — oe ° : ) 
tears, “My God! restore her to me, and take my other ~vernment tunctionary. 


children !” *Do you include sons-in-law °” murmured , : 
i re © : ag When the printing of the “ Eneyelopedie ” was inter- 
the Duke de la Valiicre, who was one of them; on which | ” I ; we 


the mother burst into a fit of ] “ee eho} ° / dicted for the second time, Malesherbes, the director of 
it ( lt mals i Own o! muehter:s allthe bDVsStanacrs . 
' , : , , 1 nd the book trade, lip ig ennai, “= ar hata carried off; 
did the same, and the dying daughter herself laughed |; . t 
| } ad 1} but hes nt notie ‘to Diderot the day before, Great Was 
ore than any of them. All very well, but try to tray ster), } . } 
this to t] ta t nad u will ha nly | ' i l ee oe ude, but gr at, also, his em! assment. 
s le nme stave, i ad Vol Nauve on Wihiat s,s ouloUus . 5 
: sit . Baier rr For whi is “a to conceal those papers? W i would 
ie willing to take charge of them? ‘Send thein to me,” 

| said Male she ‘rbes; “nobody will think of looking fer 


On the subject of authors, and the price paid | 


, : : them there;” and his conscience is at rest; he has be 
for their labours, we quote the followi ing «as well | perception of his having betrayed his duty. He was fre 
worthy of being borne in remembrance :— to love Diderot, but that a man of houour—and such be 
| wae~shoala have imagined such a farce, indicated 4 
An author, sulla youth, has already made more money | devlorable relaxation in public morality. 
than all the writers in laris, a century ago, Taude in te 1 : F 
years; so ig amid the turpitudes with which that epoch — 
abounded, we must at least do it this justice, that mon , ; : 
played, in the literary world, an obseure and hh oan wes y Julian ; or, the Close ofan Lira. By LF. Bunce xk® 


ceptible part. An author courted concealment in faking In two volumes. London: Hall, Virtue, end Go 


payne ut tor a“ book, like i lnaster who clre ads bemy } * j Pso4. 


in the prese nce of his pur ils, or as a pr acher w uld blus!} — ‘ 4 . 1 
to be paid the price of his sermon on coming down fi l'iese volumes constitute the work of which the 


the pulpit. Phere were no large profits, besides, ever to | GUC above noticed is to be eonside red is the \n- 
bn bod. Notwithstanding the imiuense part played by | treduction. They describe at considerable length 


. 


and revolting even to the very lowest of thy pul lie. 
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and with much graphic minuteness of detail the | tures of his family,“ but buried in fat,” says Chamfort, 
actual state of society in France, especially among | !!!5 large heavy chin announced the potency of the phy- 
the literary and higher classes, from the first | 7°) shasta Of life. His receding forehead was a 
dawning indications of the coming revolution, and | padpeste see re on Me By iyennner te . a - 
through its actual and terrible progress, down to , ves ed by this kind of physi wnomy. His step was heavy, 
the fall of Robespierre. Unlike the former work, | amd his boly seemed badly poised upon lis le.s, and 
however, this narrative is interwoven with the | £8¥° ®™ple scope to the tales of the scandal mongers, 
elements of romance; and there is a love story of | im he was sometines betrayed into vinogs Gxeenses. 
. . “ea . e was easily fatigued, and when riding in a carriage he 
a kind rather too French in its construction for, would fell asleep, and, as the domino tis!ierman s uid to 
our taste, the few and scattered incidents of which the Quen, he *snored aloud.” His look might have 
drag their slow length along to the very last page been noble, but in consequence of his being shortsighted 
of the last volume. Julian, the hero, we need ae Sey blinked with his eyes, and moved his head 
hardly observe a supposititious personage, is the rs te Fe ee ee Peper 
unacknowledged son of Rousseau ; and Marie, a | cross, or vapidly eood-humoured; his gravity was fre 
beautiful character, of whom he is enamoured, | quently notiing more than{ill-temper, while his gaiety 
turns out in the end—not the end of the book, | Uuslly degenerated into coarse laughter. In short, he 
put the end of any romantic interest attached to | pal ge -aligioreig dhe bot =a et a gh 
,| Spe s vr as w ave no cause ol er i fag: st 
the story—to be a daughter of Rousseau, and of them, but who become ridiculous cl olin the seaman 
course the hero her lover’s sister. ‘This is a} we cease to love them. 
miserable sort of embroglio which our fictionists, 
and we commend them for it, generally leave to. That Marie Antoinette played a pretty efficient 
the bad taste of the Scandinavian and Gallic | part by her multiplied fooleries and extravagance, 
novelists to deal with. It is, however, the only | U™ted with her disregard of French prejudices 
unsatisfactory part of the book, which, after all, and etiquette, in insuring and accelerating the 
does not suffer much from the vice of the story, | UM of her husband, most readers of modern 
The story, in fact, forms but a very minor portion French history know pretty well. The pathetic 
of the work, and probably would have had no | portrait of Burke contrasts amusingly with the 
existence but for the opportunity it afforded of scaticred delineations of the scltish and senseless 
conducting the hero into ail kinds of society, from | "5s ol frivolity and vanity which stands for the 
the king and queen on the throne to the incen- | ¥cen of Louis in these volumes. We extract a 
diary rabble who make war upon life and property P&-stse¢ significantly suggestive of the character 
in the cause of liberty. The villain of the piece of the woman. 
is a Jesuit, infatuated with the love of Marie,! Some of these head dresses were extraordinary indeed. 
whom, in revenge for her rejection of his suit, he | A little three-masted vessel, with sails and fla is, rudder 
brings to the revolutionary scaffold, where she. and guns, was sometimes displayed upon the head, where 
perishes in the presence of her brother. Julian, in be _ = “ Pr; poe Sat — ee 
his own person, undergoes all the fearful vicis- ick ics Geunenewianie Gadus sae aaeaeed betes % s+ 3 
situdes incidental to the time—is the protegée of | thers was some chance of their going steadily, Leonard, 
a princess, a prisoner in the Bastile, an ecclesi- | queen's head-dresscr, having boasted that he could place 
astic in favour at court, the companion of wits | % Chemise gracefully in the heal-dress of the Duchess 
and politicians, the friend and confidant of Mira- = igo a — ge yong peti or nny nat long — 
beau, and the sole attendant of his death-bed, the her maid of honour. It is edie to say that the queen 
counsellor of Louis and his unhappy queen at) gave her consent, and the duchess was complimente | for 
their crisis of greatest peril, a prisoner in the | the exquisite taste displayed in the arrangement of her 
Abbaye, and a spectator of the indescribable mas- he ul-dress. Leonard Wis lau led to the skies, and all 
sacres, murders, and mock justice, which charac- noche ae es a ee ee ee 
US, ’ ’ more modest wore the “ coiifure a la serviette. Let not 
terised that infernal shamble, from which he my fair reader picture to herself a fine damask table 
escapes, notwithstanding his avowed seorn and napkin. No, rustic simplicity was the order of the day; 
detiance of the ruling assassins, because they can- | * good page Aone A pean lwi ne vo 
ot slay ' > mn : sill a perfectly white one Would have intericred with tue bril- 
sige the page Housseau. ga eeee of me liancy of the complexi m. To give the] ulies @ yet more 
* which the author has drawn embraces, as the rustic air, a few vegetables were sometimes alded, not 
reader will perceive, aun lmmense variety both of | constructed of pasteboard, be it observed, but fresh from 
actors and incidents; and if the action is at times the hands of nature. Madame de Maliguon was mueh 
hurricd, and the entire work marked by many | *!mired with her table-napkin a liteaux rouges, amidst 
abrupt transitions, it is no more than might be oe cH yh aes —— enyenes m eRe & 
; - D cabbage leaf, a carrot, and a few radishes. 
expected, from the necessities of the case. We 
lave many portraits of historical personages drawn,| ‘The reader of these volumes will find himself 
or rather sketched, with a vigorous hand ;—here brought into familiar acquaintance with the most 
18 one :— celebrated and the most notorious actors in the 
This king was not a Louis XIV., either in mind or in eventful drama which characterised the close of 
manners; so that it might well be said of him, as of the eighteenth century—as well with those who 
— nr pens have seen the king, but I have suffered wrong as those who inflicted it—the 
vs hit majety. AM extrem: eibonpsnt in 8 butchers and the victims of the sad reign of terror. 
only twenty-five years of age, but his figure was that of To some of them who are but casually mentioned 
in the most popular records of the period, the 


! 
‘author has given unusual prominence, and in so 


fl 


Qlna Pe : 
a ho. ixty—his ruddy complexion was the only tr 
yeutu about him. Hus face bere the handsome lea- 
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doing has brought forward many new facts, and 
thrown such light upon others, as serves In no 
slight degree to render more intelligible some dark 
und mysterious passages in the history of the 
great Vrench Revolution. 
©" . , . . 

read with avidity by thousands, and by no one 
with regret. 


Mera ryelical Alliance Prize essay on Infidelity ; its | 


Aspects, Causes, and Ajencies. By Rev. T. Pearson. 
People’s Edition. London: Partridge, Oakey, and 
Co, TS54. 


Ws have elsewhere stated our opinion of this 
« imirable work, which deals more fully than any 
other with the great religious questions of the 
diy. Weare glad to see it in this portable and 
poplar form, by which it is rendered attainable 
by all classes at a price really less in amount than 
(at of any other book in existence of the same 

and produced in the same exccllent style. 
\We cannot too warmly commend it to the notice 
of all thinking men. 


— —- 


Jack and the Tanner of Wumondham; a Tale of th 


Time of Hdward the Sirth. By the Author of 
Arthur HLall, Virtue, | 


a Mary Powell.” London: 


and Co. S54. 
Tiere are many passages of simple truth and 
uaturalness in this interesting story. 


ikely to be true in the main as not, and perhaps 
more so. The author, though dealing with a fear- 
ful subject, has avoided all painful and harrowing 


nes, and presents us with a readable and cheer- 


jul story, enlivened with the elements of an inno- 
cont domestie romance. 


The Seottish hievie - 


Progress and General Literature. 
gow: Scottish Pemperance League. 


No. VI. 
L854. 


Glas- 


‘is cheapest of all Quarterlics continues to assert 


ior itself a high position in popular literature. | 
the articles in the present number have been 


‘ected with a view to present exigencies, and 
ave vigorously written. The paper on “ Shaks- 
peare’s Sots” is amusing, and something more. 
\mong the others we may point to “The Gaol a 
iteformatory,” Cholera Preventable,” “ The 
Ase of Cheap Literature’’—and the smart sketch 

“Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer,” from which we 
juote the following just eulogium :— 


Bulwer has written of the world, and for the world, ia 
the broadest sense: has deseribed society, from the glit- 
tering crown of its hl ad to the servile sole of its foot . 
has painted all kinds of life, the high, the middle, the 
jaeau, the town and the country, the convulsive and the 
ealm,—that of noblemen, of zamesters, of students, of 
highwaymen, of murderers, and of milliners: hes mated 
with the men and manners of all aves: bos renrodnen) 


farting viresemolinee tire ancieat Romo ti 


His volumes will be 


It isa tale! 
of Ket's rebellion; and the incidents which are) 
here detailed are so certainly those which invari-. 
ably occur in all rustic insurrections, that though | 
an undisguised fiction the narrative is really as | 


A Quarterly Journal of Social | 


LITERATURE. 


and breathed life into the givantie skeletons of Hereula 
‘neum and Pompeii; has coped with many of the social 
and moral questions, as well as faithiully reflected the 
salient features of our own wondrous mother-age; andj 
has, with bold foot, invaded those regions of speculation 
which blend with the shadows and sp!endours of the life 
to come. It is this wide and Catholic cliaracter which 
makes his writings so popular on the Continent. 


Edited by Roper 
‘ T 


Poetical Works of John Dryden. 
John W, Parker, 


Bec. Vol. LIL. London: 
1854. 


| 
| Turs volume completes the pocket annotated edi- 
tion of Dryden's poetical works, an edition with- 
out a rival in point of cheapness, clearness, and 
beauty of print, and literary value. The annota- 
tions are plainly the result of extensive reading 
and true critical discrimination. Those prefixed 
to the prologues of Dryden's Plays are particularly 
interesting, and will be found serviceable to the 
general reader, as throwing considerable light on 
the social tracasseries and small politics of the 
time. 


The Voice of our Ieviles; or, Stray Leaves from a 
Convict Ship. Edited by D. Rirente, Esq., Sur. 
geon, R.N. Edinburgh: J. Menzies. London: 

| W-.S. Orr and Co, 1854. 

We have here what appears to us a perfect novelty 

in literature. A surgeon of the Navy, having the 

charge of convicts bound for Van Diemen’s Land, 
starts a weekly literary journal among them for 
their amusement and instruction. He succeeds in 
enlisting the sympathies of all and the co-opera- 
tion of a good number of the prisoners, many of 
whom contribute at intervals various papers to the 
journal. We have thus the personal experience, 
the autobiographies, the intellectual exercises, and 
‘the poctical effusions of thieves, embezzlers, bur- 
elars and pickpockets; and they show us that the 
degraded outcast of society is still a man, accessible 
by the same influences that move his more fortu- 

‘nate and more virtuous brethren, and possessing 

yet a claim to their fellow feeling and kindly 

offices. It is to be regretted, perhaps, that this 
volume does not contain more in number of the 
compositions of the convicts, which rude and unfi- 
nished though they may have been, might have 
served its purpose better than the more elaborate 
productions ot the editor and his compagnons @ 
royage. We were quite prepared to hear that the 
project succeeded as it ought to have done. The 
plan was creditable to the head and heart of the 
worthy editor, and it is to be hoped may serve as 
a precedent to others occupying a similar respou- 


sible office. 


| 
| 
| 


| Lhe Nations of Russia and Turkey, aad their Destiny. 
By Ivan Gorovix. London: ‘Triibner and Co. 


| IS854t. 
| 
j 4 , bad . . 

Tue author of this volume, a Russian by birth 
and an Englishman by choice, gives us a great 


feabos jafocmeation on Russian aid Turkish toptes, 
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but the mass of it is strung together in a rather 
confused and unliterary way, which will render 
it, we fear, less acceptable to the English reader 
than it might otherwise have been. According to 
him, what we have heard before is perfectly true, 
viz., that the Russians are all thieves. ‘‘ General 


Politkowsky,”’ he says, ‘stole three millions of 


rubles;”? and Nicholas said to Count Orloff, “* When 
a student says anything against me, I learn it 
immediately : but when millions are stolen, I am 
the last to know it.” He appointed a commission 
to inquire into the embezzling practices, and the 
report was such that he said to Count Orloff, 
“There is but one man in the empire who does 


not steal.”’?’ The Count bowed, thinking he himself 


was the man; but the Czar added—* That is 1!’ 
But Nicholas himself is the assassin of Poland, 


Hungary, and Armenia, and would be that of 


Turkey if he could. He is a spoiled drill-scrgeant, 
a woman-whipper; Haynau was but his pupil. 


He hangs, imprisons, and slaughters the Russian | rly 
and influential ; it is supposed that she directed 


poets; and kicks pregnant women with his foot. 


When at Varna he kept his own steamer out of 


the reach of the Turkish guns; since then he 


affairs. 


only commands at reviews, which he does fa- | 


natically. He takes off his helmet and crics, 
“Boys, God for us; into the fire!’ He gives an 
order to his aide-de-camp, and forgetting there is 
no danger, he bawls, ‘‘ Fight your way through ; 
eare not for your family—I will provide for them ” 
—e., &e. It is not the Uralian mines, but the 
public houses of Russia, which are the sources of 
the Czar’s wealth. 
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him down with a blow of his fist, and killed him, 
an exploit which made a great impression, and 
terminated the insurrection. In 1844 he accom- 
panied the Czar to London and to Italy, and on 


his return accepted the post of Chief of Gendarmes. ° 


As Minister of Police ke did nothing; but his 
negligence was overlooked, if not winked at; and 
he was subsequently ambassador to the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin. He has been accused of 
having poisoned Diebitsch and the Grand Duke 
Constantine, but grounds seem wanting for the 
accusation. Of Count Nesselrode, M. Golovin 
tells us: He was born on board an English 
vessel, of German parents in the Russian service, 
and may be therefore reckoned as an English 
citizen. In his youth he served under Count 
Staselburg as secretary to the Russian embassy at 
the Hague, and at Paris under Markof, where he 
learnt to write French correctly. He owes his 
successful career to his wife, the daughter of 
Gourieff, Minister of Finance, very ugly, but rich 


her husband in the administration of foreign 
Nesselrode is not considered a diplomatist 
of the first rank ; he is not partial to the Russians, 


and devotes himself especially to the advance of 


German interests. He hastened the fall of Bona- 
parte in 1814, and was well paid for his services 
by Louis XVIII. 


the champion of autocracy and the foe of libe- 


manufacture and the sale of brandy, and sells the | 
volume we find some curious particulars with re- 


‘gard to the Russian detective police, which is not, 


right of sale in each province to the highest 
bidder. He is the great publican of Russia. ‘ihe 
starved and ragged peasantry could be of no use 
to the Russian government, but the Czar plunders 
them by the sale of a disgusting but intoxicating 
liquor, and converts them into a mine of wealth. 
There is hardly a school to be found in any of the 
Russian villages, but there is not a single one 
without its drinking house. Thus it is that 
Nicholas moralizes his subjects. In all the capitals 


Hle hates France as much as Nicholas 
He sacriticed Poland to flatter 


raulism. 
himself does. 


He is the monopolist of the ‘Nicholas, rather than the Russian nation, which 


did not demand it. ‘Towards the close ot this 


however, a Russian invention, but an imitation of 
the French system. This police has its agents in 
Paris, in London, and, we are led to infer, in a!! 
the capitals of Europe. ‘The police of Paris 
costs us more than the police of St. Petersburg,” 
said the nephew of the Russian Minister of Police 
to the author. At another time a functionary of 
Louis Philippe told him, ‘‘ We cannot suffer the 


of Russia a disgusting sinell of brandy 1s every- | presence - of secret foreign agents in Paris ; We 
where exhaled, and the traveller is continually | have quite trouble enough with the accredited 


elbowed by drunken men. 
politically blinded by alcohol. 


, . € . eal P , ? 
The whole nation is | and official agents.” _ 
Do away with | forms its functions freely everywhere, and the 


Yet the secret police per- 


drunkenness, and the bandage would fall from | author volunteers to describe its organization in 
their eyes; to close the public houses would be | London, if Lord Palmerston will let us know his 


to inaugurate a revolution. 


The above are a few | opinion of the opinion expressed by the French 


items of the testimony of a Russian touching his functionary above mentioned. The Grand Duke 
sovercign and his native country. He is equally Constantine bound up the intercepted letters ancl 
communicative on the subject of the leading men! made them his favourite study. The Prussian 
in Russia—the Czar’s confidential tools and in- minister, to whom he was one day exhibiting 


struments. Count Orloff, he tells us, is one of the 





them, said, ‘‘ We read letters too, but we do not 


tallest and strongest men in the empire, and is a keep them. You are farther advanced than we 


favourite on that account. 
of the horse-guards at the accession of Nicholas, 
and defended the Winter Palace at the time of the 


j 
} 


| aeeee WO 
He was commander | are. 


Such are some of the high-spiced revelations 
of this rather curious literary hodge-podge. We 


minister of police. 


treaty of Adrianople. In 1831, he went to the 


rebels in Staricia, and when a soldier presumed to | 
explain to him the causes of discontent, he knocked | 


| 


In 1829 he drew up the/ the full. 


Ile has always shown himself 
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New Englich and Italian Pronouncing and Laplan- | 


] = two 
London: 
1849 | 


atory Dictionary. By Joux MiLLHouse. 
volumes. Milan: Silvestri and Co. 
Rolandi, Berners Street; Mason, City-road. 
—)5. 
Aw Italian dictionary, such as the one before us, 
has long been a desideratum ; and we gather from | 
a note at the back of the title-page, that we owe | 
this one to the international copyright convention, 
which secures to the industrious lexicographer 
a property in his work in our own country. 


and on good paper, apparently of English manu- | 
but | 


facture. ‘They are not a mere vocabulary, 
a complete dictionary, with all the necessary 
significations of words. As this is an important 
point, we shall quote a couple of words taken 
at random, as a sample :— 

o knit, part. knit) far lavori 
compaginare, 


unire; (med.) cicatriz- 


To knit, va. (pret. knitted 
di maglie, intruciare, annadare, 
collevare strettameénte, atiaccare, 
zare; to knit stockings, far calzette, 
agerottare le 


ai fern 3 On< Ss brow 3. 
una rete ;—the bones and miiscles 


a net, lntreceiar > are 
as<odare il corpo. 

Fine, sfm. end, extremity, 
limits, extent; end, object, ain, de 
what end? for what motive? in fine, 
in conclusion, in fine; stare in fine, 
Eitsp. 

The volumes are portable in size, the print not 
unreadably small, and the work is published at 
a very moderate price, considering that it extends 
to nearly eleven hundred pages. 


completion, conelusion ; 
sivn; a che fine? to 
alla fin delle fine, 
to be at one’s last 


-_-—— 


Neweastle as it is; reviewed in its Moral . Lspects, 
Social Stale, “ Sanitary Condition, de. New- 
castle-on-Tyne: ‘T. P. Barkas. London: Tweedie 


PSo4. 


Tuts rather portly brochure contains a bundle of 
unwelcome facts, with regard to the good town 


of Newcastle-on-Tyne. We learn from it that 
the inhabitants pay no less a sum than three 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, for intoxi- 
eating drinks—cnough to make Newcastle, if laid 
out on worthy objects, one of the handsomest, 
the healthiest, and most prosperous towns upon 
the face of the earth. This large outlay for a 
miscrable purpose is above the average of some 
of the worst places in the kingdom, and perhaps 
goes fur to explain the abnormal fatality of con- 
tagious and epidemic pests and plagues in the 
neighbourhood. As a matter of course, crime 
and prostitution, and every species of demoral- 
ization, prevail in a ratio corresponding with the 
practice of intemperance : it is always so—drunk- 


The | 
volumes appear to have been very carefully com- | 
piled, and are printed with re smarkable clearness, | 


legar stretto, 


lavorar calze all'ago, 
ciglia, aecigliarsi ;— 


| 
| 
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classes, which cannot be too widely read, showi ing 
that but for the temptations held out by those 
moral styes, the public-houses and _becr-shops, 
the legitimate commerce of the town would be 
| encouraged by the expenditure of something like 
| half a million of money per annum more than is 
now expended—a consideration which one would 
think would make ev ery tradesman a strenuous 
‘advocate for a Maine law. We advert to this 
argument, not because it is the strongest—heaven 
knows there are considerations of infinitely greater 
moment—but because it is likely to be most cilve- 
tual, and we would advise all advocates of total 
abstinence, in this practical and moncy-gctting 
age, to urge it home. 


——— 


A Voiee from the Alps; or, the Vaudois Valleys, 
With Scenes by the Way of Land and Lakes his. 
torically By the Rev. J. D. Suivu. 


Dublin: 


Trove, in these locomotive days, Switzerland 
and Italy are anything but terre incognita, and 
not a few of our own rina bene we have already 
favoured us long ago with descriptions of ne: ly 
everything worth describing, vet Mr. Smith has 

succeeded in concoctin & a very readable ca 
The incidents in his tour are meagre enough cer- 
tainly, and the historical extracts sutiiciently 
lengthy, but the enlightened observations of the 
author, especially on ‘reli; gious subjects, and lus 
very decided Protestantism, are, to our thinking, 
charms that compensate for any deficiency. If he 
has been unsparing, also, in his poetical quota- 
tions, he evinces such discrimination and judg- 
ment in the selection, that few readers will blame 
him for this garniture to his own sterner prose. 
The history of the brave Arnaud and his little 
band is one which can never weary, while the 
present condition of the Vaudois will be read with 
interest by every friend of evangelical truth. We 
regret that some very stupid typographical blun- 
ders distigure the pages of this praiseworthy little 
volume. 


assoc late ad. 
Robertson. 





London, 


By Kt. Epiesron. 
Mann. 


Leeds 


England and Russia. 
Houlston and = Stoneinan. 
S54. 


Tus is a very brief and popular summary of the 
soe i al and political antecedents and present state 
and resources of both England and Russia. It is 
well fitted for the use of that section of the pub- 
lic for whom it appears to be intended—those, to 
wit, whose opportunities have not made them 
acquainted with the political events which origi- 
nated the present quarrel, and the systematic 


A. 


rhe 





a 


enness is the black devil of our communities, an ; ' : , 
alee ihe tied he wile ten all mn Rei = policy of the Czars, of which aggression for the 
Ci Ss > ay P ‘ M1USCS, a 
ca ; S 6 . ‘ c3 ‘ isake of aggrandize ment is the actuating principle. 
Temperance Society of the town have done well 

ear. phe: : e The pamphlet i is published at a low price, and 1s 
to publish this picture of their social condition; 

: ; ee >! worthy of a wide circulation. 

perhaps they would do still better by printing ¢ ’ 
compilation from its pages in a brief and popular 
form, for circulation among the multitude of 
drinkers, and of the victims to t} ruzzling 
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Supplement to “ Vacation Rambles,” consisting of | tome so terribly palpable as in this reminiscence thus 
Recollec ftons of a Tour throu jh France to Italy, awakene i; the acuion of the life had been so fervid, the 
and homeward by Switzerlan: i, in the Vacation of desolation ot the grave was SO ray less. Before me Iny 
1446. By T.N.'Tarrourp. London: E. Moxon, ® epiring relie—for the writer was stricken mortally 

: when he traced it—of a life of the most earnest endea- 
vours and the most brilliant successes—a life loved, 

Lrxe all the other writings of the same pen, this prized, cherished, honoured beyond the common lot even 

posthumous work of the late Serjeant ‘alfourd of <Giatingmened men—the life of an advocate who had 

‘ ’ : . : - achieved, with triumphant ease, the foremost place ina 
furnishes evidence in almost every page of a mind profession, which, in its exercise, involves intimate parti 
characterised by a lofty intelligence and thoroughly cipation with the interests, hopes, fears, passions, affee- 
imbued with the love of the beautiful and the tions, an vicissitudes of many lives; the life of a poli- 
good. ‘There is an under-current of humour, too, i", admired by the first assembly of free men in the 

5 . le ki 1, . li ia t} m3 ] slat sie world, idolised by partisans, respected by opponents, 

of the gentlest kind, pervading 1ese Charm ing steemed by the best, consulted by the wisest, whose 
chi ipt ters, mingled w ith a vein of satire as play ful, declining health was the subject of solicitude to his sove- 

as it is pow erful and effective. Though we have re ign—quenched in its prime, by too prodigal a use of 
gone ovcr this ground sv olte n, it is reire shing to its eergles ; and what remains 4 A name dear to the 
travel the same pat! L again lu Company with one nee ra see: friends ; a0 WORE ERAGS ANE 
and earnest speaker; and the splendid example of sue 

who, with perceptions ever alive to aught that 18 / cocs embodied in a fortane of £200,000. & quired in ten 
gra ind oO Y gl race ‘ful, sublime or sugegestiv e, is inno- | Years by the labours which hastened its extinction—uare 
cent as inti mcy itself of the cant of connoisseur- | all this world possesses of sir William Follett. The 
ship or the wearisome technicalities of the schools. | Poet's anucipation, “Non ommis moriur,” so far as it 
- o wit! ? ia a mot with | indicates earthly duration, has no place in the surviving 

We secm to sce with our own eyes, and not with | vestiges of his career. To mankind, to his country, to 

the eyes of another, the scenes through which he | jis profession, he has left nothing ; not a measure con- 

leads us; and the reason that such scenes are | ceived, not a danger averted, not a principle vindicated, 

brought so vividly before us in reading this book | not speech intrinsically worthy of preservation ; not a 

ra probably tn ho tend tm the fact thet Talfourd | somes uinage, not an affecting sontimn nt : in hi s death 

7 aay , ‘ ‘ he power of mortality is supreme. How stranve—how 
saw them with a poct s eye, but, with the inhe- sadly strange—that a course so splendid should end in 
rent truthfulness of his nature, used no factitious | darkness so obseure! 

colouring in the sketches he drew. He is by no This § rue sfc, | , valle 

means enthusiastic in regard to the bay of Naples, rhis wal ee'y at at once of — 

which fell short of his expectation. But, oe een ee contrast 2 RR 
in the writer’s own case, is followed by a remark- 
ably clever and discriminating analysis of the 

Teck cue Gacaide Gah eodided ek daa caine tees, genius and character of Follett, for which, it being 

to await there the examination of our luggage; and we far too long for extract, and b: wdly adnutting of 

were herelded to that den of radeness and extortion as | parual quotation, we must refer our readers to the 
if we had been followers of Mazzini, doomed to awaitthe | volume. ‘The travels of Talfourd ayd his party 
tender anecreies of the state. The annoyances ot the) end at Lausanne, where, upon their return from 

Neapolitan Dogano exceed — I have experienced in | 7¢, tly, they find thei ir *fricnd and the world’s 

similar places of torment—theat of London always ex- | favourite, ® Cisslon Dickens, with whom the y 


cepted. ... . The want of courtesy in the officers was, | 
however, less remarkable than the open daring of their consider themse lves at home. 


extortion; for when, after an hour's struggle to identify 
our very humble packages, we reached, through several | 
eases of assault and battery, the point of examination, 
we were informed by that expressive pantomime in which 


[so4 


if the enchantment of the bay had been more pervect, it 
would have been broken at ourlanding; for rude officials 





The Present State of Moroceo: a Chapter of Mus 
the Italians excel, that unless we paid the bailiff, who sulman ‘ eve By Navirn Donnies, (Tra. 
was dissuised as a soldier, for his abstinence, he would | vellers i rary, 60.) London: Longman and 
pour forth the whole of our poor travelling properties on | ©0. L504. 
he | . , . > "2 10 > ° < ’ o- or | . . . . . . . 
“e filthy floor. Ot oma evs yielded; and not knowing | Mosr of the information contained in this little 
low ~ i would sutlce, dropped coin after coin into the | ~ will b >to the g ‘ality of ler 
huge black hand of the brigand, until it closed, and,; WOTX Will be new to the generality of readers, as 
with a grinning smile, he motioned us to take up our the extent of our knowledge of the internal state 
own. Hlaving arranged them amidst the shoves and|of Morocco is by no means great. M. Durrien 
pus shes of the guardians of social order, and rescued tells us many ‘things which, having observed 
t} el Oy 7} > Cc I é ‘ MOD a s 
acsnr ag m the fierce contention of half a dozen porters, |): 1.s6)f during a residence in the country, he can 
fightiug for employment, we delivered them to the two fy } TI , 
successtul combatants, and followed them to the Vie tanta | certify to be correct. © population, he s ‘ys, 
Hotel. | though the country is larger than Spain, does 
, ‘not amount to much more than ei shit millions. 
Previous to leaving Naples, the landlord of the | S 
} as | It would be greater but for their barbarous and 
wtel produced the visiting book for the custo- |. Pleat 
will. iets te : ~e superstitious practices: they have no medical 
mary luscription of the names of his guests. On| all } 
Setaiun over the tae, “1 toms ae” ys | Al worthy of the name—no surgery at all; 
Ove le pages, ~ 8 starue Bays 
Talfourd. I ’ ‘ ¥* | they know not how to defend themselves against 
ALLY ( 
plague and leprosy, and do not wish to know, 
by the traces of a well-known hand, tremulously indi- | accounting 1t an offence against heaven to seek to 
fan the presence of “ Sir W. W. Follett,” when on a/ avert the scourge which it inflicts upon true be- 
Journey—two late, alas !—in search of renovated strength | Jieyers. Another cause of their scanty popula- 
in the ar (turn of Is4i. Since then, the calamity whic Pe nis the nual pilgri to M _ hic} 
itapen ‘ed over that celebrated lawyer has occurred, What | (0 © annual pilgrimages ecca, which 
an extinction! How sadly prematare, how awfully com. every Mussulman is obliged to visit at least once 
plete! Lhe contrast between life and death never seemed | in his life. The caravan starts every yeur across 
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the sands of Egypt, and being composed of an | covers during its progress, and invests him with 
indiscriminate rabble, who havg undertaken the | authority; but she relapses again into imbccility, 
journcy without even the commonest precautions, | and the rebellion ends, as all rebellions do, in thie 
the fatigue, privations, and suffocating heat kill execution of the chief rebel, who in this especial 
off the pilgrims by hundreds, from the very com- | case is made to fall beneath the headsman’s axe 
mencement of the march, and at least one half of |in the sight of his wife and son. The drama 
them are usually left behind in the desert. We | appears not to have been written with an eye to 
have here, in a very brief space, an account of | representation, and may never appear upon the 
white slivery in Africa; of the government, |stage; but it abounds in fine poctical passages, 
military organization, and sca forces of the | nor is it wanting in dramatic effect, particularly 


Moors; of their soil, industry, and commerce; | at the commencement and at the close. 
lowing is from a scene between Padilla and the 


of their manners, customs, and creeds. ‘The 
writer advocates the abolition of their monopolies 
and restrictive tariffs, and looks for the regenera- 
tion of this once noble and enterprising people to 
the throwing open of the empire to the commerce 
of the world. 


The Beginning of the End. The Present Struggle 
the Final Struggle, de. By C. KR. Camrnon, M.A. 
Loudon: Houlston and Stoneman. 1*54. 





We are sick of struggles. Ever since the | 
“ Coming Struggle ”’ seized the popular donkey | 
by the nose, every stupid struggler has been strug- | 
gling to get his particular struggle into similar no- | 
toriety. We have been struggling for the last half’ 
hour to get at the sense of this one, which may 
be called adouble struggle, seeing that it carries 
struggle upon struggle in the title-page; but we! 
can make nothing of it, and must be content to 
struggle under the imputation of stupidity if the | 
author charges us with it. But, be it known to. 
the whole community of strugglers, we have done | 
with struggles from henceforth, and will struggle | 
with them no longer. We are a tree editor, and | 


will be emancipated, and if anybody sends us| 
any more struggles, we shall read “juggles” | 


instead, and denounce them accordingly. 


-_--— 


The Castilian. An Historical Tragedy. In Five 
Acts. By TN. ‘Tarrounp. Tondon: FE. Moxon. 


PRO}. 


Tuis drama is founded upon an episode in the 
history of Charles V., and appears to have been 
suggested by « passage in Robertson’s well-known 
work. Jt is the old story of patriotic rebellion 
against imbecility, oppression, and misrule. The 
hero, however, Don John de Padilla, is infinitely 
superior to the common stock of patriots, and if 
the records of the time be true, was almost if not 
quite worthy of the high character which he is 
here made toussume. He is meck and tolerant 
in success, noble and magnanimous in misfortune. 
The next most striking personage in the piece is 
the sometime lunatic queen Joanna, whose un- 
happy and melancholy lot is well known to the 
readers of Spanish history. After the death of 
her husband, who slighted and wronged her, but 
whom she loved with a fervid and passionate 
devotion, she fell into a state almost idiotic, and 
thus continued for years. Her son, as regent, 
misgoverned, and provoked the rebellion of which 











Padilla was the chicf, ‘The queen partially re- 


The fol- 
unfortunate queen. 


Joanna. England? I was in England once—three 
months 
Feasted at Windsor, by e monarch: styled 
The Seventh Henry, Oh that I had perished 
Before I touched its shore! 
Pad. I pray you, wherefore ? 
Joanna. VBeeause death then had eclasp’d me in an hour 
Of Philip’s love. For weeks we had been tossed 
Upon the wintry seas, from Flanders bound 
For Spain, with no companions but our sailors, 
Rough, weather-beaten men, with grizzly locks 
And tawny limbs, whose kindness raised my 
wonder, 
For never from my women’s tenderest care 
Felt I such trne ol\servance as wild ocean 
Had taught her mates; and Philip's heart was 
softened 
By dear remorse, that made me Dless the 
storms 
That waken'd it, till lightning struck our masi 
In the black valley of two mountain seas, 
Lit into hungry crimson by strange tire 
That revell’d in the dripping cordage ; changed 
The sails to sheets of tattered flame, and showed 
Gaunt visages of brave men, whoi the fate 
Thet yawn’d and glared around us struck to 
shapes 
Immovable with horror; in that instant, 
By flash of a huve splinter, as it fell, 
IT saw my husband's face bent down on mine 
With such remorseful Leauty as o’erpnid 
My sears of weary sorrow. How I cursed 
The dismel beach of Weymouth, where 1 woke 
From happy trance to find myself in life. 


The following is the closing scene. Tadilla 
has surrendered himself to the axe, to save the 
life of his son, and to secure pardon for his 
friends. 


Adrian, Your son! If you would speak apart, you may. 

Pad. Lthank you; I can teach him nothing more: 
He has seen his father’s life; he’l! see his death ; 
Ile'll learn no other lesson. Let me gaze 
One moment on my glorious birth-place, clad 
In solemn beauty by the storm that yields 
Her towers to fill my vision's grasp. ‘Toledo, 
‘The crown of Spain, fortress of Christian faith, 
‘That from the ages of the mighty Goths, 
Hath kept thy liberues unblemished, take 
Fond Lenediction of thy dying son, 
John de Padilla, who in death enjoys 
The sense that his last hour has served thee 

well, 

And, with strength of life’s last rally, prays 
Duration for thy grandeurs while the rocks 
Qn which thou sitt’st in queenly state shall last, 
And glory for thy clildren while Castile 
Shall tower among the nations! 

Maria (without). I am his wife— 
Padilla’s wife—make way. 

Pad. "Lis my wife's voice ; 
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Pray let her pass; she will less trouble you 
Hereafter if she see me. 
Let her pass; 
She must not hold you long. 
Fear not; shé'll speed me. 
Enter Manta, who embraces Papua. 
Forgive me that | stole away to save 
Our son; he is pardon'd. 
At what cost? your life! 
He would have laid down his young life to add 
An hour to mine, which [ have nobly used, 
Not worth the purchase of a day, to save him 
To you for many years. 
Ay; many years. 
They will appear like moments when we meet 
Beyond those sunbreaks. 
Then you think me pardoned ? 
As certainly, Maria, as I stand 
Enfolding you, and presently shall die; 
In the serenity that fills my soul 
T recognise assurance for us both 
Of full remission. 
Why was such a heart 
A traitor’s ? 
Do you dare to call him traitor ? 
Forbear, my brother; when in arms ‘twas meet 
To hurl such imputation back, but now 
Meek resignation to the will of Him 
Who ealls me to His bar, alone should rule 
The parting throbs of lite. 1 would not tax 
‘The Regent's patience further ; so, at once, 
Farewell. Rejoice to think that ere yon clond, 
‘That waiis upon the sun, shall drink its light 
Our own Joanna's little face will shine 
Jirect upon her father’s. 
(To Adrian). You'll give passage 
For these to their old home ? 
Not there !—the joys 
Our dear abode has nurtured, erush’d in earth, 
Will have no portion in etherial reals 
Where we shall meet; and I 1aust henceforth 
breathe 
To dream of the Eternal. 
Think not, dearest, 
Our old delights will fail us ;—no—TI feel 
Upon this giddy margin of two worlds, 
That there is nothing beautiful in this 
The passion’d soul has clasp'd, but shall partake 
Its everlasting essence; not a scent 
Of rain-drench'd flower, nor fleece of evening 
cloud 
Which blended with a thought that rose to 
Ileaven 
Shall ever die; but link’d with joy that drew 
Colour and shape from this fair world, shall 
shed 
Familiar sweetness through the glorious frame 
After a thousand ages. 
Will you speak 
Nothing of public import; :—of your course? 
Nothing—my course is of the past—afar 
Alre: ady I survey it as IT stand 
Assoil'd from mortal strife, in hope to win 
ternal peace. So take at once farewell. 
Let me go with you to the end. 
No farther ; 
The way I see is short. Farewell for this 
world. 
(Exit Padilla guarded). 
Donna Maria remains standing in the cen- 
tre of the scene, gazing after Padilla cnd 
supporting Alphonso. 
Tead her away; thence she will see him die. 
Lead me away! Think you I fear the block, 


The headsman and the axe? No, I behold 

A sainted hero turn those ghastly shapes 

To images of triumph; while it lasts 

These eyes shall drink his mortal greatness in ;- 

Kneel down, my son, and gaze with me ; you'll 
see 


Nothing r so le antifu!l vl this Sik le Hieaven. 
_Alphonso, falis On his kn ces be Jo Te Maria, 
but covers his face with his hands; she 
stands erect, fixedly gazing in the same 





direction. 
Alph. Forgive me; ‘tis not possible. 
Maria, He treads 
Lightly as on the evening when I changed 
Love's vow for his; he lays his robe aside 
With airiest grace; he turns his head; thank 
Giod 
I caught that look and know it met my own; 
Hie kneels before me ; while the suu sheds 
| forth 
A slanting glory through the lurid elouds 
| That falls upon him as a visible track 
From earth to heaven; and now the headsman 
| wields 
His feeble axe in air. 
Alpi. It falls ? it fa'ls ? 
Maria. No,—it has caught the sunbeam, and revolves 


Above him like a crown of glory sent 

To W reathe his head. Ile spreads hits hands; 
his soul 

DBreathes prayer through parted lip 
the hue 

They wore in freshest youth. 

Alph. And now? 

Maria. With God, 


that keep 


—_—_--— 


A Reply to the Question, What is to be Done with our 
Convicts? By A. ALtanpicr, Farmer, ‘Tayport, 
Kifeshire. Edinburgh: J. Menzies. London : 

| Orrand Co. Is8d4. 


Tue author of this pamphlet proposes to employ 
the convicts in the reclamation of waste lands. 
They are to work under instruction and military 
guardianship ; and he expects that in the course 
of twenty-one years they will convert 1,200 
acres of bog or moor into 120 good ten-aere 
farms, beginning with an outlay of something 
under £300, and leaving off with a property 
worth more than £44,000. The scheme looks 
iremarkably well upon paper, but, alas! it is the 
‘device of a simple-hearted man, who knows 
nothing of the two sorts of human material he 
would have to work with. On the one hand, the 
convicts will not work, and it would cost more 
to make them do anything in the worst way 
than is paid to honest men for doing it in the 
best way; and on the other hand, if they would 
work, government management would neutralise 
their industry and render it worse than unpro- 
ductive. The probability is, that at the end of 
the twenty-one years, if the experiment were 
tried, instead of the forty-four thousand pounds’ 
worth of property which our worthy farmer looks 
for, there would be a debt of something like that 
amount, and application to Parliament for a 
grant to pay it off. Looking, therefore, to the 
industrial atte mpts of government in past years, 
we cannot conscientiously lift up our voice in 
—— of the present plan, though we should be 

glad of a satisfactory answer to the question, 
What is to be Done with our Convicts? 
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Hennah and her Chickens. Vrom the German of | rooms, and comfortable kitchens. He may marvel 
Eberhard. By James Cocnnane. Edinburgh: be the rigour of their paternal rule, and may fee] 
Johnstone and Hunter. Glasgow: WD. Bryce. |jnclined to doubt the possibility of such passive 
Oxford: F. Me Pherson. London: R. Theobald jeoe-aeeth to tyfauny as he finds here set down 
1804. on the part of beings even of such celestial per- 

fection gs the young Jewesses, who are the 

heroines of the tale—but he is treading upon a 

terra incognita, and must take the author’s word 


Tux plot of this singular poem is a domestic 
story of delightful naturalness and simplicity, 


and probably presents a faithful picture of village | & he auth 
life in Germany, though there is nothing like a | for the correctness of much which it is not easy 


7 H * : ‘ , Hn I'l. © 
parallel to the circumstances here detailed to be | bring to the touchstone of tact. That the 
found in the rural experiences of our own country. ; roimance ot this work isa fabric ot scrange im- 
In alate number of the magazine we gave an | probabilities may, perhaps, be no hindrance to 
extract from the poem, preceded by a brief essay | 1t8 Success, seeing that it has been evidently con- 
on hexameter verse by the translator. Those of | trived to meet the necessities of the author, who 
our readers who felt interested in the subject | Was bound to introduce every possible phase in 
have now an opportunity, by the purchase of | Jewish life and character. We object against 
Mr. Cochrane’s volume, of pursuing it to its | the pedantic parade of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
These hexameters are written by one | French, and Italian, in a book intended for general 





close. 
critically acquainted with the laws of their con- reading. 
struction as applicable to the English tongue, 
an if not with perfect success, perhaps with a|, .... . , ee — 

ee: ‘ A ere _ | Christianity, Worthy of God and Suitable to Man; 
nearer approach to it than is to be found in any | Vie Midieiied dy tx tae -. 0 Wese. A 
preceding work, | RS. London: Houlsion and Stoneman. 1854. 





} 


oman ‘Tur arguments set forth in this pamphlet are 
The Chemistry of Common Life. By James t. W. | not new, but they are put in a familiar form, and 


Joussrox, MEAL No. VI. The Liquors we Fer- | are easily comprehensible by the class for whom 
ment. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and) they are intended. It scems to us that in the 
London. 1854. ‘(liscussions’’ the author has done his ignorant 


antagonists too much honour in the pains he has 
taken to crush their small fly upon his big wheel. 
Ife appears to have been unworthily matched, so 
far as we can judge from hearing one side of the 
question, which is all, or nearly all, that is 
here reported. 


Jus useful number contains a popular digest of 
the arts of brewing and distillation, together 
with the philosophy of the processes, illustrated 
by wood-engravings. Some very curious infor- 
mation is imparted respecting the different drinks 
and the modes of preparing them, in vogue in 
different parts of the world. ‘The author adds 
some valuable remarks on the comparative amount | 7}. True Theory of a Church. By the Rev. 'T.-G. 


—---- = 


of intemperance prevailing throughout England, Horton. London: Judd, Calthorp Place, Garay s 
Scotland, and Ireland, and shows that any con- lun Road. 1854. 


clusions drawn from published statistics on that 
matter, may, if taken without consideration, 
result in a very erroneous estimate of the true 
moral condition of the three countries. England 
really consumes more alcohol per head than either 


For ourselves we are about tired of ecclesiastical 
controversies. It is time they were settled; and, 
if they cannot be settled, then it is time they 
were silenced. But settled or silenced they never 
ileal at Teclead will be so long as sectarian rivalries exist, or 80 
long as theological systems are identified with 
propagandist organizations. Mr. Horton | has 
; ee | certainly a right to speak, and he speaks as well 
Adeline; or, Mysteries, Romance, and Realities of | as most who will talk on such a dry and embit- 
Jewish Life. By O. WL T. HUrteuway. In two], .: , ¢ “s 
volumes. London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co. iige 3 theme. We do not agro, however, with 
IR 1. ' his fundamental notions; his conclusion may be 
correct, but the regulating conditions of discussion 
Tuer domestic, religious, and intclectual life of|laid down by him are, we think, unsound and 
the Jews is a subject of which very little is}unfounded. To the common and generous ad- 
generally known, and perhaps this is the first | mission that there is some truth at the bottom of 
work in a popular form which professes to give | all religious developments, he strongly objects; 
any account of it. The reader is here introduced | and seems to think that an ecclesiastical system 
to Jews and Jewesses of the highest rank in/must be either all right or all wrong. This 
wealth and station, and of the highest and lowest | mistake results from another. The Church is by 
too in intellectual qualitics. He is ushered into| Mr. H. regardel as an economy divinely insti- 
their private circles, and he here finds that all is | tuted, not as a growth, affected as well ‘as sug- 
novelty, and novelty in its most startling form. | gested by ordinary human and social necessities. 
He is made acquainted with their rabbis, Tal- | Hence he appeals to the New Testament as an 
mudists, and mystics—he follows them to their authority on this question. We should never 
rivate boudoirs, to their secret synagogues, their | make such an appeal. We regard the New Tes- 
cabbalistic retreats, their princely drawing- tament neither as a revelation of metaphysical 














LIFE 


the jloreyv nor of ecclesiastical polity. It is 
religious principles which men are left to elaborate, 
systematize, and apply, according as wisdom, 
necessity, or expediency may dictate. But Mr. 


Horton is amusingly inconsistent with his ewn | 


theory. In page 5 he says, ‘‘ We are shut up to 


the Scriptures as our only source of trustworthy 


‘nstruction.’” In page 39, it is admitted that a 


separated and paid ministry is not essential to the 
theoretical completeness of a Christian Church ; | 


but that it is practically indispensable to the suc- 
cess of the church. 
appeal is, after all, imperfect, and it is legitimate 
to supplement it, for practical advantages. Why 
this is all that need be admitted to vindicate the 
most extravagant ecclesiastical abuses; and, it 


? 


Scripture gives not a complete system, of what | 


-  - 
.s 


use Is it at all? Organization for any purpose is 


good and perfect according to the measure in| 
which it accomplishes its object; and to study | 


how it can be practically improved in this case, is 
a better work than a lot of comments on Bible 
texts, and strong attacks on existing institutions. 

This respectably got up essay contains some 
valuable suggestions; is written in a clear and 
popular style, and to those who are interested in 
such controversies, will bea valuable addition to 
the stock of literature which they have elicited. 
It is a temperate and simple defence of ‘ Inde- 
pendency.” 


ASSURAN 


a | 
record of facts, and a statement of great general | 


So then the standard of 
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The Northern Tribune, for May, 1354. Barlow, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Jesuits and Jesuitism; Confession and Confessional, 
| An Ex-tract for the Times. By the Rev. R. Montgomery. 
London: H. Wooldridge. 


| The Consolation and Duty of Churches under the Loss 
of Eminent Ministers: A Funeral Sermon occasioned by 
|the Death of the Rev. Wm. Jay. By Rev. J. A. James. 
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LIFE 


Kent Mutual Life Assurance Society.—Hixtracts froin 
the report of the directors to the members at the annual 
meeting, held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-strect, 
May the 8th, 1854 :— 


meeting the members of your society, at this its fourth 
annual ordinary meeting, andat the close of a year in the 
course of which the society las more than doubled its 
income. They cannot donbt that you will now join in 
their satisfaction in the more than accomplishment of 
their expectations, which it is their gratifying duty now to 
annonce to you. 

“No less than 549 proposals of assurance of sums to 


the amount of £288,520 9s. 2d. were made in the year 
between the L2th of May, 1853, and the &th of May, 1854, 
| andno less than 371 policies, assuring £168,253 ss. 10d. 


Irespecuve of that arising from investments and loans, 


have been issued in the same period. The diilerence, 


been declined by your directors, who exercise, they feel 
assured, a most sound discretion in rejecting every trans 




















L ° < 
action not of an unexceptionable character. 
“The following tabularstatement exhibits the business | 
Proposed to your society, and actually transacted, since 
tsinstitution in 1850, down to this date, Sth May, 1854 :— 
_\Num.of Ann. prems. Amounts | Amounts — 
; Year, newpol. onnew | assnredhy proposed for 
issued.| policies. new policies. Assurance. 
q ee = 
> IO—51.. 203....) £2,497 2 2 | £66,990 8 6 | £K,732 11 5 
| WI. 197.1 KS 9 88749 5 6) 46,106 9 10 
Wie—i3.. 107 11)! 987 «4 7) «691K 6 O | 112,259 3 0 
Wig—54.. 371....| 5983 & 2 168,253 8 10 | 288,520 9 2 
Total . | OS...) «21994 lo & | SELOLL & 10) 535,628 lz 7 
eRieewnancsscsneene ere ’ Ss 





ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


“Your directors have the highest satisfaction in again | 


and vielling an annual revenue of £5,983 8s. 2d., wholly | 


that is, 178 proposals, have, almost with few exceptions, | 






























“* Adverting again to the new revenue for the year now 
ended, £5,983 8s. 2d., wholly exclusive of that arising 
j} from investments and loans, it is most satisfactory to 
lhe enabled to Say that it has neither arisen from acci- 
dental or passing causes, nor from lavish expenditure, 
but has been gathered in the most legitimate manner, 
from sources whence, not alone a continuance but also a 
great increase of it, may be most confidently expected. 

* Upon the point of progress, the true comparison and 
test hie between your socicty and such now mighty esta 
blishments as the Scottish Widows’ Fund, the Equitable, 
and others of a purely mutual character. At the close 
of the fourth year of the first-mentioned institution, its 
anni il revenue did not excced £2500; ut the close ofthe 
fourth year of your society, its revenue is nearly four 
times greater, or £11,934 LOs. &d. 

Te There will be read to you, upon the present occasion, 
_ the yearly statements of receipt and expenditure up to 








the 24th of March last, and of the assets and liabilities 
of your society, as at that period prepared, certified, and 
fau‘ited in terms of law and the constitution of your 
They have been framed, as heretofore, with the 
| greatest care and caution; and have been subjected to 
the strictest seruuliny, by comparison with the books and 
vouchers, on the part of your actuary and your auditors, 
who have certified to their correctness in all respects, and 
have been again printed and copies sent to every mem - 
ber. Your directors ascribe much of the suceess which 
has attended all their operations, to the unreserved pub- 
licity which has been given invariably to your society's 
financial condition; and you, the members, are again 
‘invited to examine for yourselves the books of your 
society. 

“ And your directors have to state, that after making the 


; society, 
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fullest provision for payment of the sums assured and 
the other obligations of your society, as at the 24th of 
March last, there is seen to be a sum of assets amount 
ing to £28,520 5s. Od. 


“ The state of the funds, as already mentioned, realized 
and invested in Government stock and other securities, 
amounting to about £6,000, is another point upon whic!) 
the members must naturally feel a deep interest, as one 
of the chief indications of the prosperity and stability of 
your society. It is essential that these funds should 
continue to make progressive increase, the very object of 
the institution being the securing of capital sums by 
accumulation. Your directors have much satisfaction in 


stating this to be the case in your society, at the close of | 


this its fourth financial year, and as a matter also of 
comparison, it may be here stated, that at the end of its 
fourth year, all which the greatest mutual! society now 
in existence could boast of, in the way of realized funds, 
was £3,500; while your realized funds now amount to 
about £6,000, 


“The entire sum thus lent since the formation of the 
society amounts to £10,710, and in no instance has there 


heen any default in the payment of premiums, instal. | 


monts, or interest. 

“Tn ihe matter of the expenditure, the strictest eco 
nomy has continued to he observed. Some 
over the figures of past years is observable, but nothing 
m proportion to the increase of business. In fact, the 


partial increase of expense is, to a creat degree, the 
natural consequence of the increase of business. 


<0 business and connection 1s a 


progressive increase of 
vital clement in the suecess of your society; it has 
attained such increase, and to a very remarkable degree, 


it a most unoderate cost: and your directors feel certain 


that the annual expenditure will become, very soon, an 


item of very little consideration when compared with | 
| your society in the room of the late Mr. Harmer; and 


the income of your society. 

* The claims arisen by deaths in the course of the past 
year, amount but to three in number, and £723 19s, Od. 
in amount. 

“The proportion of loss is less than that of previous 


years, and continnes to be very far below that mortality 


Which the tables are calculated to mect. 
“The following table exhibits the total claims as they 
have arisen in each year, up to the 2ith of March last :— 


increase | 


A | 
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No. of 
Deaths. 


———— ee 


No. of Lives 
Assure ad. 


— 


Date. Amounts paid. 








First year.. 
Second do.. 
Third do 

Fourth do.. 
Up to 4th ) 
Mer-lS. j 


0 
0 
0 
0 


£410 0 
1l49 19 
sO) 0 
72319 


ou3 
4n) 
617 
KOS 


£3,073 18 





SUS lo 0 


the deaths have not 


“98 lives were assured; while 
been much over 1 per cent. 

“The total amount paid does not amount to one. 
sixth of the total receipts. 

“ Taking tle charges of management and the losses by 
death together, during the year, it is seen that the new 
income of the year alone more than meets the united 
outlay by a surplus of above £3,000; a cireumstanee, 
your directors again observe, of the rarest occurrence 
among modern institutions, and which, your directors 
trust, the members will bring to the notice of all whom 
they may desire to connect with your society. 

“* Aecording to the constitution of yoursociety, a division 
of profits falls to be made this year upon all policies 
upon which two annual premiums had been paid prior 
| to the 24th of March last, and your directors were most 
_desirous to have announced the precise results to the 
present meeting. Put, owing to the transactions having 
to be brought down to so Jate a period as the 24th of 
March last, it has not been in the power of vour actuary, 
as yet, to finish his duties. But your directors believe 
that within a very few weeks from the present time, they 
will be able to nake known to you the final result of this 
serutiny. 

“Your directors have much gratification in making you 
aware that Right Honourable the Lord Viscount Chewton, 
Chairman of the Kent Mutual lire Insurance Society, 
has been elected by them to be one of the trustees of 


that Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P., and Alderman of the 
City of London, has been elected by them to be one of the 
trustees. 

“Upon this oceasion, according to rotation, Messrs. 
Pittard, Plane, and Saddington, retire from the director- 
ship, and being eligible, offer themselves for re election. 

* Likewise, Messrs. Hood, Robertson, and Clarke, retire 
from the auditorship, aud being eligible, offer themselves 
and are recommended by the directors for re-clection. 





* In the name of the Board, 
*“Grorck CumMiInG, Manager.” 
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